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The Army got its orders. 


John Phillips 



















You can set a low quota of time and cost... but 


the sky’s the limit in 


~, adventure and fun! 
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Summer stays all year ‘round in these enchanted Islands 

grecting each visitor with sparkli beaches, brilliant flowers and 
friendly air of charm and gaicty welcoming you to a trop! 

ioliday you can enjoy at moderate cost. Air and steamship lines link 
Hawaii with Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco 
Los Angeles...short flights from Honolulu on OAHU 


take you to the other Hawaiian Islands + 


MAUI, KAUAL, HAWAII. Sce your Travel Agent 





for literature and information about Hawaii 


[LAWALL VISITORS BUREAU A non-profit organiza sintained for your service by THE PEQPLE OF HAWAII 
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THERE ARE 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS & 


IN THE U.S.A. 





—and you can feel the value 


of high-octane § 


It takes a lot of power to get a ton and 
a half or more of automobile moving 
from a standing start. And the more 
power you have—the quicker and easier 
you'll get going. 

The amount of power you get out of 
gusoline depends on its octane rating. 
So—no matter what other qualities you 
want in your fuel—be doubly sure to 
get high-octane gasoline. The way to 
be sure is always to use “Ethyl” gaso- 
line. Look for the familiar yellow-and- 
black “Ethyl” emblem on the pump, 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
New York 17, N.Y. © Ethyl Antiknock Ltd., Canada 
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asoline at every one! 


ANTIKNOCK 
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DACRON‘* gives you a lift Al 
in spring... keeps \ al r# 
you neat all summer >/— A 
A Ss ae \ \ } 
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neatness, too! A suit made with “Dacron” 
wrinkle-resistant fiber. You'll find an extra- 
wide selection of handsome patterns and 
colors to choose from. 

Best of all, you'll find “Dacron” helps a 
suit keep its just-pressed look through the 
hottest, muggiest days. “Dacron” means 
fewer pressings, less upkeep. Many spots 
wash right out without leaving a mussy trace. 

This spring, and summer, too, look and 
feel your best in suits of 100% Du Pont 
“Dacron” polyester fiber, or “Dacron” 


blended with wool, rayon or nylon. 


ere 












i 
* Registered trade-mark for Du Pont's polyester fiber : 
| 
Spring showers won't wilt your appear- 
ance, for “Dacron” helps your suit hold its 
press, shed wrinkles—rain or shine! 
. Look for advertise 
ments by leadin 
stores in your 
newspaper featuring 
. clothes made with 
| 5 "Dacron. Du Pont 
Vj produces fibers only 
—not fabries or gar 
¢ ments, The skill of 
mills and manufac 
‘ turers in using fibers 
property ts ve ras 
h surance of quality 
Hot weather ahead calls for « feather- and value 
weight tropical suit made of “Dacron”, For Watch 
best selections, choose yours soon, “Cavalcade of America” 
on television 
® 
| 
Mean rarore 2 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING Hi 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY i) 
WRINKLE-RESISTANT FIBER by 
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A WHOLE ORCHESTRA AT HIS FINGER TIPS. Harold Warner, Jr., 
This famous organ was about to be dismantled until it was 





seated at the concert organ in the Richmond, Va., civic center. 
restored by Mr. Warner, a telephone company craftsman. 


The Once Proud Pipe Organ That Played Again 





For ten lone years, the oreat organ had stood 
5 5 > 


mute. Time and dust had robbed it of its song. 


Now it looked if it would never play again. 
For the cost of restoring it was $30,000, and that 
was more than the city’s auditorium could afford. 


But before it could be dismantled, Harold 
Warner, Jr., offered his services. He was a central 
oflice HON for the Bell Telephone Company in 
Richmond, Va., and a fine amateur musician. He 
loved organ music and he had repaired and main- 
tained several other fine instruments. The city gladly 
gave him permission to work on the big organ. 


It took most of his spare time for two years. 
Thirteen hundred and eighty-four pipes had t » be 
cleaned. Hundreds of sm: ill parts had to be Junclicd 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Locat to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation 


and polished; thousands of electrical connections 
tightened. 

It was a big job but he got it done. The cost to 
the city? Just $32.50 for small parts. 


You can imagine the thrill when he seated him- 
self at the organ and its voice was heard again. In 
recognition of his work, the Mayor of Richmond, 
Dr. Edward E. Haddock, presented him with the 
Sertoma Club's Service to Mankind Award. 


# * * 

Harold Warner, Jr., is just one of many thou- 
sands of telephone people who give their own time 
and talents to helping the communities in which 
they live In all things, on and off the job, they 
aim to be good citizens. 
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They Chew Their Way to Wealth. These teeth are capable of chewing through 


until they reach Nature’s buried 


earth, sand and rock for thousands of feet 
strength, amazing tough- 


treasures of gas and oil. Rock bits like this need super- 
ness, high resistance to impact, abrasion, and shock. So, many of them are made 
from USS Alloy Steels. And United States Steel also provides many other essen- 
tials for oil drilling, such as wire lines, drill pipe, cement, drilling rigs. 





Only STEEL can do so many 





jobs so well 





Scoop! And a big one, too... it can scoop out 21.5 cubic You Know Where You Are with this traffic lane marker. For if you 
yards of earth per minute, has a boom 215 feet long! The veer out of your traffic lane, and your car tires roll on the corrugations 
drag lines, boom support cables and hoisting ropes on a of the lane separator, it actually sounds a plainly audible warning to 
behemoth like this must have great strength, durability, you. These concrete lane markers that “talk back’’ to you are also 
flexibility, fatigue resistance. Tiger Brand Wire Ropes, plainly visible day or night, because they are made of Atlas White 
made by U.S. Steel, meet all requirements. Cement, a product of U.S. Steel’s Universal Atlas Cement Company. 


A Man Needs a Cookie once in a while! 
And when cookies are kept in a tight 
cookie tin like this, they’ll be fresh and 
appetizing for him. The can is steel, of 





course .. . made out of the same USS 
Tin Plate that is produced by U.S. 
| Steel to make millions of ‘‘tin’’ cans 


every year for the protection cf food, 
oil, paint and countless other things. 





The United States Steel Hour, a full-hour TV 
show produced by The Theatre Guild, is pre- 
sented for your entertainment every other week 
by U.S. Steel. Shown here are Eddie Albert and 
Audrey Christie in a tense scene from a recent 
United States Steel Hour production. We invite 
you to join us for the next show, Consult your 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel © local newspaper for time and station. 





For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place 





AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS .. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-85A 
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do it yourself... 


it takes three steps 
to install a new 


diskchanger 


If your present radio-phonograph 
combination is more ihan 

5 years old, it is probably robbing 
you of the enjoyment of the 
magnificent new musical recordings 
on 33's and 45-rpm records. 

It takes about an hour—and three 
easy-to-follow steps to completely 
modernize your present set with a 
famous, high-fidelity Webcor 
3-speed automatic Diskchanger. 


From $4950 


music or department 

store. Your dealer will 
tell you which model will fit 
into the space you have, 


| Visit your local radio, 


Remove the old ployer 
according to simple 


2 directions in Webcor’s 


Do-It-Yourself Booklet, 


Install your new, 

three-speed automatic 

Webcor according to 
easy-to-follow directions, It 
tokes about an hour for the 
average home music enthusiast, 





See your Webcor dealer today; 
your free copy of the simple 
installation Eookiet is waiting for 
ou. If your dealer’s supply has 
een exhausted, write to Customer 
Service Department, Webcor, 
Chicago 39. 


all music sounds better ona 


WEBCOR 


Chicago 39, Illinois 
©W/C 1954—Prices subject to change_without notice. A-8206 


| Chicago 











LETTERS 





The McCarthy Issue 
Sir: 

I was shocked to see Senator McCarthy's 
face on the cover of the March § issue. This 
man is not news! . . . Let this blatherskite of 
an Irishman sputter and fume himseli into 
oblivion ... 

AGNES KENNEDY 


Sir: 

. . . The article on McCarthy and R. M. 
Chapin Jr.’s drawing were a tremendous ef- 
fort to show McCarthy for what he truly is 
... 1am becoming more & more convinced 
that somebody should toss fair play out the 
window and use McCarthy’s own methods 
against him ... 





Tom BaLow 
New York City 


Sir: 

Your derogatory cover story does the cou- 
rageous Senator . . . an injustice. He has his 
faults like everyone else, but basically he’s 
just an arrogant, ambitious, insincere, four- 


flushing phony. 
W. B. McNutt 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

I was very disappointed to see that Time 
had at last gone over to favoring McCarthy. 
After months of indicting him for the shame- 
less deceiver that he is, vou credit him (March 
1) with real achievements . . . 

Davin H, BARNHOUSE 
New York City 


Sir: 

Your March 1 article ... was excellent. 
However, I feel you leaned over backwards 
in his favor. I find McCarthy to be highly 
excitable, truculent and apprehensive when 
working under pressure . . . His manner is 
blunt, brusque and certainly inconsiderate 

. Surely there is some way to get this 
man on the right track and let him fight 
Communism to the fullest and still keep him 
from undermining our Government, which at 
this time needs all the help it can get... 

Epwarp G. FLaic 
Arkadelphia, Ark, 


Sir: 

. . . I was appalled to find two full pages 
of Time [March 1] devoted to McCarthy's 
bulldozing . . . How about ignoring him for 
a few editions, and maybe, like a bad dream, 
he'll go away. 

Ricuarp F, McLouGHiin 
Tokyo, Japan 


Sir: 

There are no words to describe the pathos 
of the American position in the world today. 
We stand with arms folded across a powerful 
chest while cries for help keep coming from 
the enslaved, the beaten and the dying . . . 
We look in vain for leaders with guts. That 
is why millions salute McCarthy. Not because 
he is doing any good. But because he is out 
there fighting, FIGHTING! ... 

F. Haas 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Sir: 

Do you think Mr. Eisenhower has ever 
caught a blowfish? If you tickle its stomach, 
it swells hugely. McCarthy has very nearly 
reached the popping point. What a shame 
that our President missed his chance to ad- 
minister the pin. The Senator needs it, and 
so does the country. 

KATHERINE H. HARVEY 
Lexington, Mass. 





Significant Form 
Sir: 

Writing of Grant Wood's painting Mid- 
night Ride of Paul Revere in your March 1 
issue, you say “. . . it lacks every grace save 
precision and is as meticulous in execution 
as a Flemish altarpiece.” Perhaps. but no 
horse... 


ever galloped with his two front 





Stoedtner 
Stone AcE Horse 


legs stretched out in front and his two hind 
legs extending to the rear. 

For more than a century horses were 
painted that way because some artist ... 
got the idea from Japanese prints introduced 
to Europe for the first time But the 
Japanese did not originate this unnatural gal- 
loping horse; they got it from the Chinese 
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Harry Shaw Newman Gallery 
REMINGTON’s HoRSEMEN 


cn SSS 


who got it from the Tartars who got it from 
the Persians, and so it has been traced back 
3,000 years. 

Senator Leland Stanford of California 
[1824-93], a racing man, exploded this “hob- 
byhorse” pose long before the days of the 
movies. Wanting to know how a horse moved 
his legs, so they could be made to move 
faster, he hired a photographer [ Eadweard 
Muybridge] to set up a series of cameras 
along the race track with threads stretched 
across the track and attached to the camera 
shutters so that as the horse ran past he 
took his own picture at intervals. When the 
plates were developed, the horse appeared in 
postures no artist had imagined . . . Fred- 
eric Remington was bold enough to draw 
horses as revealed by the camera. 

CLARENCE STEARNS 

Alpine, Calif. 
Galloping horses confused artists long 
before the Persians. To compare one 
prehistoric cave dweller’s version (circa 
20,000 B.C.) with Remington's realis- 
tic cow ponies, see cuts.—Eb. 
Veritas & Consequences 
Sir: 

Thanks for the Harvard-Pusey — story 


[Time, March 1]. Brilliant in treatment, the 
content goes to the heart of the values 
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It looks like an 
| ordinary camera... 





It ‘shoots’ like an 
ordinary camera... 


but what a difference! 


60 SECONDS AFTER YOU SNAP THE SHUTTER —there’s 
your finished picture. You lift it right out of the back of your 
Polaroid Camera. It’s the only camera that lets you enjoy 
your snapshots on the spot. The only camera that tells you 

in 60 seconds — how a picture came out... while there’s still 
time to correct and shoot again before your chance is gone 
forever. 


A CINCH TO USE! Just drop in the film. Twist one dial to 
set both lens opening and shutter speed. Aim, snap, and lift 
out the big (314" x 44") black and white print, completely 
dry. You'll be amazed at the brilliance, the sharpness of de- 
tail of today’s Polaroid prints. You'll have fun witha Polaroid 
Camera — and it can be valuable in your business, too. Your 
photo dealer will show you... let you try...a Polaroid 
Camera without obligation. 








2 IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT POLAROID PICTURES ' 


Copies and enlargements are easy to get. . much easier than 
the ordinary way. No need to file or find negs atives. Polaroid’s 
exclusive process makes copies directly from prints — quickly, 
inexpensively. 


New plastic finish gives prints lasting beauty! That’s right! 

And what’s more, every picture is guaranteed; if you’re ever! 
dissatisfied with the results from any roll — regardless of the 
cause you get a new roll free. - 


ola f O l id PATHFINDER SPEEDLINER 
§ 1/4.5 lens... shutter J 3 Thrifty family oat 
0 can us 

5 I k speeds one to 1/400 te iL?) anyone 


seconds ... coupled indoors or out, 
Poloroid Corporation, Cambridge 39, Mass. 









rangefinder... the rain of shine. 
aristocrat of $89.75 
60-second cameras. 
$249.50 
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Find your ROVING EXECUTIVES quickly 


How many times a day do you “lose” a vice 
president? Key executives or employees out of 
touch with their offices hamper production, 
lose time, irritate customers through delay in 
answering telephones. 

The Edwards “Lokator” System eliminates 
this needless waste of efficiency. With this de- 
pendable system your operator merely presses a 
lever bearing his number on the selector panel. 
Wherever he may be, the executive sees or 
hears his signal . . . answers promptly. 

How many key people must you keep track 
of?- Whether it’s twenty or two hundred an 
Edwards System saves you time, trouble, money 
Straight down the line. 

Write today for booklet on modern 
Paging and Communication systems. Edwards 
Company, Dept. T-3A, Norwalk, Conn. 


















His Number’s Up. 
So's His Efficiency! 


The Edwards “Lokator” System 
streamlines office and plant 
routine . . . increases produc- 
tion. Inexpensive, easy to in- 
stall, it soon pays for itself in 
time and money saved. 


WARDS protects...everywhere! 


with equipment for SCHOOLS * HOSPITALS * 


HOMES © INDUSTRY 


=— 





in a free university and a free nation. 
Teachers in all colleges owe Harvard deep- 
est gratitude... 

Cuartes W. HuNT 
Oneonta, N.Y. 


Sir: 

F May I say how well-balanced and 
thoughtful the article on Harvard and Presi- 
dent Pusey seemed to me to be? [It was] 
interesting without being brash, and useful to 
the country without being propaganda. 

Howarp MuMmrForp JONES 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 

. .. The article . . . was no less than mag- 
nificent. Most timely, too, and very original 
... to use the frontier analogy. 

SAMUEL ELiotT Morison 
Boston 


Sir: 

... An explanation of liberal learning 
such as yours would always be good reading, 
but this graduate is particularly proud today 
of his association with America’s “most di- 
versified, individualistic and nonconformist 
university.’ 

HAMILTON FIsH Jr. (’47) 
New York City 


Sir: 

Your article was excellent but . . . a puzzle 
to those even the least bit interested in the 
higher-schooling business. It never told why 
President Pusey is more widely known and 
higher paid than the basketball and football 
coaches. The same were even ignored in the 
list of Harvard’s twelve scholars. Alumni by 
the dozens were named, but no triple-threats 
. . » You neglected to tell if the old Crimson 
had ever cleaned up on a bowl or so, or even 
had worked out a little deal to stage a few 
athletic extravaganzas with some other mus- 
cle factory . . . Why, you didn’t even tell if 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIM 
LIFE Building. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N.Y. 
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Oneina million! 





This ‘‘operator”’ finds it for you in split seconds! 


Often when you make a telephone call, every 
second is measured in dollars... perhaps even 
human life. Among the myriad of telephones 
you may want to reach, the one right number 
must be found for you—quickly and accurately. 

In many xYy® 


Switch is your nimble-fingered “operator,” find- 


communities, the famous 
ing the right number as quickly as you dial it. 

An XY Switch takes its orders in the form of 
electrical impulses which you create when you 
dial. An ingenious circuit translates this energy 
into mechanical motion. Unerringly, XY seizes 
and holds the exact wires needed to reach the 
party you dialed—immediately after you're 


There is nothing finer than a 


Stromberg-Carlson® 


» 


Rochester 3, New York AND 





“Panoramic Vision” 
Television 
Receivers 


MANY 


through dialing! 

The XY Switch is the heart of a system so 
intricate in design that its blueprints alone are 
weeks in preparation. Yet it is so self-sufficient 
and dependable that telephone companies keep 
XY dial exchanges running day and night 
without a single human attendant. 

People design and build the XY system— 
the people of Stromberg-Carlson, whose engi- 
neering ingenuity also produces the finest 
radios, radio-phonographs, television, sound 
and intercommunication equipment, electronic 
carillons and many “miracle” products for our 
armed forces, 








OTHER ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR THE ARMED 


— — 

High Fidelity Sound and Office Electron 

Radios and Public A ess Intercom for Chur 
Radio-Phonographs Syst Equipment 


Carillons 
hes and 


Public Buildings 


FORCES 





Harvard's coaches display their leadership by 
crying and pouting to the press or if the 
alumni really hustle to keep the varsity 
strong . .. Ninety percent of our universi- 
ties and colleges today would unhesitatingly 
tell Mr. Christopher Fry that our big affa 
are attendance-size, not “soul-size.”.. . 

Pau B. BEERS 








Milton, Fla. 
Bad Neighbors 


Sir: 

The riot in Chicago’s Trumbull 
| Time, March 1] was completely nauseating. 
For every American soldier who died in the 
fight for freedom, the people of Trumbull 
Park, by their display of mob hysteria, have 
made that soldier's fight a lie 

These weasel-minded people might better 
spend their time teaching their children tol- 
erance and studying the American Constitu- 
tion. It is time all intelligent people took a 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN POLLS? DO YOU BELIEVE IN EXPERTS? positive stand against such race discrimina- 


tion. ...<.. 








3000 of America’s leading phono- Eugene Ormandy, conductor of The 

graph dealers recommend the high Philadelphia Orchestra says, “‘I am 

fidelity Columbia ‘‘360” five to one delighted to find an instrument that 

over all others . . . including phono- reproduces the color and depth of Sir: 

graphs costing twice as much! our orchestra so close to reality.” I have just ... spent two years in cen- 

tral Africa, and, after reading your story 

I am ashamed of my American passport 

I was earnestly questioned by Africans and 

Europeans about race problems in America 
. I unwittingly painted the picture much 


V ictor Borge brighter than it evidently is. Possibly I have 
been away from America too long to remem- 
suggests 


ber the sordid details of what still goes on 
The Revolutionary 
(Prc.) Matcorm H. MEYER 


Columbia a 


(74 99 Augsburg, Germany 
Sir 
This age-old drama, whites v. Negroes, 
is again becoming the disgrace of the nation. 
All Americans are taught (or are they?) 


that “all men are created equal.” Well, we 


DO YOU BELIEVE YOUR EARS? ° . sure are making fools of ourselves 
High Fidelity : Cues W. A VIL JR. 


Polls and experts help, but nobody can 
tell you what you hear. Ask your deal- Pho nograph 
er to demonstrate the “360” in your Sir 
home. We'll leave the rest up to you. “Switch it on and the whole room plays” That such things still happen in a 
country that takes pride in being free and 
democratic is unexcusable 

Jacq M. Coprens 


Mrs. F, E. HANDEL 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


SCHUYLER JONES 
Paris 
Sir: 
The picture of the three pointing 


women makes it look as if women, and not 
men, provoke racial hostility 


Pensacola, Fla 


CREATED AND BUILT BY COLUMBIA RECORDS Antwerp, Belgium 
Fairy Godmother 
| Sir: 
Re your March 1 article “New Republic 
Windfall” To hundreds of people my 
grandmother, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, was like 
a fairy godmother Among her charitable 


ventures are millions of dollars spent for the 
“Lab” School at the University of Chicago 
and the Francis W. Parker School on the 
| north side. These schools pioneered in “pro- 
gressive’ education before the term was even 


“360"" Table Model known, She maintained a research library on 

Mahogany $139.50 the history of the farm implement industry 

Blonde $144.50 P - His I “ba 5 ¢ 

«360° Portable é Ww hich has been given to the University of 
Neolite $139.50 Wisconsin When the Chinese were fight 
aa “*360"" Consolette ing ... against the Japanese ... she gave 





Mahogany 


Blonde $174, | $100,000 to benefit the Chinese people. She 


put countless hours and dollars into first the 
League of Nations and. . . the U.N. 

Less publicized . . . have been her count- 
less generous gifts to people in all walks of 





Only “360"" Owners Can Enjoy Breath-Taking STEREOPHONIC 
SOUND! Columbia's famous * )” Roving Speaker plugs into the 
“360” for supreme Hi-Fi Sound! is attachment optional at only $24.95 





Prices higher in the West. ‘*Columbia,"* ‘*300"" Rew. U.S. Pat, Off, Marcas Registradas. life 


Nancy BLAINE HARRISON 





| Chicago 
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 — down the dusty, unpredictable 
roads of thirty, forty, even fifty vears ago, 
was one automobile that everybody knew! 


Instantly! 


Knew by the well-loved lines of its 
radiator. Knew by the famous red “hex” 
on its hubeap. Knew by its proud look 


ol quality, 


Packard Styling again sets trend! 





Packard first set the styling trend for 


quality cars more than half a century 





and it is highly significant that modern 
Packards have, for several vears. set the 
stvling trend, not alone for fine cars, but 


literally for the whole industry. 
Note the high-crowned fenders on 
the cars you see today—the flat rear 


decks—the picture windows all around... 





The greatest test tial to Packard 
has been /ived, not written. Even after 
years of service, a Packard still bears 
that valued Packard look and the pres- 
ti that makes owners proud to say: 
“L drive a Packard!” 





The PACKARD PF. 


features that increase your field of vision, 
your salety, your comfort, vour carrving 
space. These are among the basies in the 


Packard styling that has set the trend today. 


Every Packard leads two lives! From 
the days of the old radiator up to the last 
Packard loaded and shipped last night, 
every Packard automobile is born with 


two lives: 


...@ life of enduring style for the greater 


protection of your investment; 


...@ life of enduring performance which 
has characterized Packard quality pro- 


duction for more than five decades. 


This double life has saved Packard 
owners literally millions of dollars. Styling 


that stays in style and performance that 








Weil Fobard Look 


keeps on performing is a double warranty 
that has been fifty-four years in the living 


rather than any mere hour in the writing. 


The new Packard Program began 
with the introduction of two new lines of 
cars: The new Packard was introduced as 
“America’s new choice in fine cars”: and 
the new Packard Clipper was introduced 
as America’s newest medium-priced ear, 
And the two new cars made history from 


the standpoint of public reception! 


So once more... on highways every- 
where is an automobile that men and 
women from seventeen to seventy recog- 
nize instantly as either an old friend 
returned or a proud newcomer bearing 


less tradition, 





with dignity and poise its ag 


its unmistakable character... 


Wit: Foland Looks” 





AC KARD People all over the world know 





the Packard red “hex” on the hub- 
cap—one of the most famous of 
commercial marks of identification, 





Now - ask the man who owns one ! 
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Famous Bendix Starter Drive 





helped do away with cranking 


and put 20 Million Women 
in the Driver’s Seat! 


Small things bring great changes. Think 
what really happened in 1913 when the 
little but wonderfully ingenious Bendix 
Starter Drive became ‘“‘the mechanical 
hand that cranks your car.’”’ By elimi- 
nating back-breaking cranking, the self- 
starter opened the car door to Woman’s 
world. 





The Great American Economic Revolution was under 
way and it hasn’t stopped gathering momentum yet. 
Today nearly 20,000,000 women drive cars to places to 
spend an estimated 80% of the national take-home pay. 


We are not claiming this would not have happened if it 
had not been for the wonderful Bendix Starter Drive; we 
simply point out that it did happen because this inven- 
tion helped change the auto from a luxury for men only 
to the whole-family necessity it is today! 


The Bendix Starter Drive also started Bendix Aviation 
Corporation—it was our first product. So many have 
been made, and so efficiently have they operated, that the 
“Bendix Drive” is a symbol of quality the world over. 


Other Famous Bendix Names 

Bendix Aviation makes scores of other quality auto- 
motive products with famous names— Stromberg * Carbu- 
retor, Bendix* Radio, Bendix-Eclipse* Brake Lining, 
Bendix* Brakes, Scintilla Magneto, Bendix* Power Steer- 
ing, and Zenith* Carburetor are a few. Hundreds of other 
products for aviation, industrial and home use are 
turned out by our 25 manufacturing divisions. 


You and Bendix 


Because Bendix Aviation is more diverse in manufac- 
turing and engineering experience than perhaps any 
other large corporation, our ability to serve other 
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businesses is correspondingly greater, with products 

as complex as supersensitive temperature or viscosity 
control instruments, for example, or as simple as a 

new rattle-proof, rust-proof handle for carrying 

cases of all kinds which one of our divisions 

recently introduced, and which has enjoyed 
remarkable acceptance. Or it may be we have the 
technical answer to a processing problem that has been 
bothering your production a long time. 





To find out all about Bendix Aviation Corporation and 
our ability to serve you, why not follow through with 
the suggestion at the right: 










































FInp Out How BENDIX CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


The complete story of Bendix is best told and illustrated in an interesting 
new digest called “Bendix and Your Business.” You are almost certain to 
find in its pages at least one idea of how Bendix can help improve some 
part of your own business. Please make requests for this 40-page booklet 
on your company letterhead to: 

BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION . 


FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





AVIATION 
CORPORATION 





PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 

BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection. 
BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 

ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
foundry. 








aviation instruments and components; 


BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 


meteorological instruments; precision instruments 


and recorders. 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 

ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 

BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 

micronic filters. 
NorTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
hydraulic and electric 


PACIFIC, 
telemetering equipment; 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 


CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


digital computers. 


BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 


BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 











The Thing 
Nobody 

Can Add 
to Oil 


It is a credit to the whole oil 
industry that its products have 
kept pace with the requirements 
of car manufacturers. 


Today’s engines, with their high 
speeds and high compressions, 
required new oils. In order to 
develop these motor oils, it 
proved both necessary and help- 
ful to use certain chemical 
additives. 

These additives can be added to 
any oil. To very good oil. To 
very poor oil. 


But there is one thing nobody 
can add to oil: a basic quality. 
That basic quality, provided by 
nature, is what really determines 





the kind of lubrication your 
motor gets. 


That's why we say: 


Today’s BEST oils 
start with 
Nature’s BEST crude 


Pennsylvania Motor Oils are 
endowed with outstanding 
natural toughness. 


Skillfully refined from Nature’s 
best crude oil and fortified by 
carefully selected additives, they 
stand up longer against the 
demands of modern engines. 


Keep the power 
you bought 


INSIST on a brand of 






PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


ss 


#iwo~rvurne w 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE Ye OIL Mf 


CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Dian irk Cig din 


When Canada’s Prime Minister Lou- 
is St. Laurent left last month on his 
round-the-world tour (Time, Feb. 15), 
Associate Editor Edwin Copps_ of 
Trwe’s Canada section was assigned to 
cover part of the trip. Rather than take 
the entire six-week tour, Copps flew 
west to pick up the Prime Minister and 
party at the halfway point, follow him 
through India and Ceylon and to the 
Canadian troops in Korea. The result 
was some good firsthand reporting and 
a thorough workout for Copps. 

From Colombo, Copps cabled: “An 
assignment to cover the activities of a 
72-year-old tourist might seem a soft 
touch. It is anything but soft when 
that tourist is Prime Minister St. Lau- 
rent. who must certainly be one of the 
world’s most energetic septua- 
genarians. In India and Ceylon 
he has been following a 15- 
hours-a-day schedule of official 
functions. sightseeing and shop- 
ping. The amount of shopping 
he and his party have done is 
best seen on the manifest of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force plane. 
There were 70 pieces of luggage 
on board when the plane left 
Ottawa; at the halfway point 
in Ceylon the count had risen 
to I1o. 

“As a sightseer, the Prime 
Minister makes Baedeker look 
like a shy homebody. On this. 
his first visit to Asia, he has 
been especially taken by the 
continent's antiquities, as com- 
pared to the newness of things in Can- 
ada. Nothing seems to please him 
more, or wear out his aides faster, than 
a visit to the ruins and relics of these 
ancient civilizations. Not content with 
merely a leisurely glimpse, he wants 
to visit upstairs and down in all the 
buildings. with an archeologist at his 
side to answer a barrage of questions. 
At Agra. India, the other day, he spent 
more than five hours and must have 
walked from 10 to 15 miles examining 
the Taj Mahal and the ruins of Fateh- 
pur Sikri, built by Emperor Akbar. 
Before the Prime Minister was mid- 
way through, I and the others in the 
party were beginning to feel like some 
of Akbar’s laborers after a day of 
lugging marble slabs to the roof of a 
new mosque.” 

Although this was also Copps’s first 
visit to the Far East, he felt right at 
home with the Prime Minister's party. 
Born in Eganville, Ontario, near Otta- 
wa, Copps has had long experience cov- 
ering Canadian affairs, wrote T1me’s 
cover story on St. Laurent (Tie, 
Sept. 12, 1949). 

Copps got his first full-time job at 
the age of 16 in the McIntyre gold 
mine in Timmins, Ont. It was during 





the Depression; the price of gold had 
jumped from $20.67 to $35 an ounce 
and he earned $45 a week as a drill bit 
sharpener. Three years later, he met a 
man by the name of Roy Thomson 
(Time, Sept. 14, 1953), who had 
bought and turned the local weekly 
into a daily called the Timmins Press. 
Copps got a cub reporter's job at $8 a 
week. In four years he was news editor. 
He then left to go to the Ottawa 
Journal, which wanted a French-speak- 
ing reporter. After a year, Thomson 
made an offer: come back to Timmins 
as managing editor of his paper. Copps, 
then 23 years old, accepted, and in 
1945 Publisher Thomson financed him 
through a year at the Columbia Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism in New York. 

At the end of the year, a call came 
from a group of journalists in Jamaica 


wily Star 


Copps anp St. LaurENT at Tay MAHAL 


for an editor to help instruct them in 
the methods of North American jour- 
nalism. Copps went to Jamaica as man- 
aging editor of the Jamaica Express. 
At first the instruction was somewhat 
forceful. Labor Leader Bustamante was 
all for having Copps thrown off the 
island because of frank reporting by “a 
hardheaded Canadian.’ However. they 
later became friends and “settled many 
problems over pink gins in the patio of 
the Myrtle Bank Hotel.” 

After this hitch, Copps returned to 
Toronto to be editorial director of 
Thomson's chain of eight papers, later 
managing editor of New Liberty mag- 
azine. He left to come to Time in 
1948 as a Canada news writer. 

Now the senior writer in Trme’s Can- 
ada section, Copps visits Canada as 
often as possible. After one recent trip, 
he admitted that he had finally discov- 
ered one of Canada’s famed sports— 
the art of dry-fly fishing. When he 
lived there, he had been too busy to 
try it out. 

Cordially yours, 


Groves Co Lassa 
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If you have one of these cards 


Policy No. Issuing Office 


GOMOCM CoM 


Automobile Insurance Service Card 


Is the event of an accident or loss tovelving any form of Auto- 
re 


ile Insurance which you carry in Th avelers USE THIS 
CARD AS AN INTRODUCTION to the nearest Travelers rep- 
resentative, giving him the policy number and issuing office 


shown above. 
ia 
o-<_— 


Signature of Policyholder 


2800 
people 
o 3} () towns stand ready to 


help you 


Tus ts the card you get when you take out Automobile 
insurance with The Travelers. 

It entitles you to the services of some 2800 full-time 
claim employees in 239 different locations when you 
need help. These trained persons are ready to take 
over your problem, wherever it may arise. 

The Travelers has the largest Service organization 
of any company issuing Automobile Liability insur- 
ance. Because there are so many people, in so many 
places, trained to serve you, you’re sure of on-the-spot 
help wherever your Travelers-insured automobile may 


take you in the United States and Canada. 
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When the expiration date of your Automobile in- 
surance nears, why not talk with a Travelers agent or 
broker about getting one of these cards and the policy 


that goes with it? 






WHEREVER YOU DF 


The Travelers 


15, CONNECTICUT 


VE YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


HARTFORD 
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Another distinguished building 
air conditioned by the 


Carrier Conduit Weathermaster System 


Among the many buildings 

modernized by the 

Carrier Weathermaster System are: 

American Fore Insurance Group, 
New York 

Standard Oil (Indiana), Chicago 

Protective Life Insurance, Birmingham 


Barnett National Bank Building, 
Jacksonville 


Union Central Life Insurance, 
Cincinnati 


Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 
Alamo National Building, San Antonio 
Brown Marx, Birmingham 

Liberty National! Life, Birmingham 
Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington 
Ingraham, Miami 

Atlanta Journal-Constitution, Atianta 
Railway Exchange, St. Louis 
Bethlehem Stee!, Bethlehem 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


New prestige comes to any building when year-round air 
conditioning replaces ordinary heating. The Conduit Weathermaster* 
System, perfected by years of unmatched experience, permits 

the occupants of each office to dial their own climate. 

Operation is quiet; there are no moving parts within the room. 
Maintenance is simplified; all operating equipment is centralized. 
And the system can be installed with little disturbance to tenants. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. —* Reg. U.S. Pat. on. 


first name in air conditioning 





ha 


AUTOMATIC a.’ 





Delco Signal-Seeking Tuner 
takes the human error out of auto 


adio tuning... automatically ! 


Delceo’'f Signal-Seeking Tuner—an exclusive 
Gengtal Motors development—eliminates the 
hufhan error in auto radio tuning by elim- 
ating human effort! Here’s how it works: 
louch the selector bar and this tuner brings 
in a station, electronically and automatically 
—wherever you drive! Press the bar again, 
and the next station comes in tuned with the 
same hairline accuracy . .. and so on across 
the dial. The Signal-Seeking Tuner adds to 
motoring safety by making it unnecessary to 
shift your eyes from the road to select a 
station . . . it tunes with amazing speed 
and sureness for your greater safety and 
listening pleasure. This exclusive Delco 
Radio feature is now available on several of 


America’s finest cars. Ask your car dealer. 





‘ DELCO 
AUTO RADIO 


DELCO RADIO ° DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS > KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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CAV THESE GOLF CLUBS 
AVE YOU STROKES ? 


nBed gh 









Ask any golfer 







who owns a set 


There’s no doubt in our mind. But we'd like you to satisfy vourself:— 
Synchro-Dyned Clubs make golf a lot more fun, a lower scoring game. 


You'll see why — the first time you play them. Whether you're 
shooting to break 100 or 90 or 80, these clubs are so much easier to 
use, you'll contro! all your shots with new skill and confidence. 

The reason is simple: Every wood, every iron, has identical 
contact feel. With each club responding uniformly to your 
swing, you naturally swing freer, improve your timing. You 
get the ball away straighter, for more distance. 


Ask any golfer who owns a set. Read what these amateurs 
say: — their unsolicited testimonials (typical of hundreds) 
give you an idea what to expect when you start playing 
Spalding Synchro-Dyned Clubs. 





*ee 
More than he expected 


“At a State Open with 200 entries I 
had a 67 gross to win. I'm quite 
proud of this feat. I attribute a great 
deal to Synchro-Dyned Clubs which 
I'd only been using six weeks. Truth- 
fully they are a great deal more than 
1 expected.” (Real estate appraiser) 


Hadn't broken 70 in 15 years 





=e) f (From a former District Ama- 
.: —) j teur Champion) “I hadn't brok- 
te — ; en 70 in over 15 years. Then, 
» y vy ; by golly, last Friday I go out 4 ‘i yon AN 
; fon od with these new Spaldings and BOBBY JONES JIMMY THOMSON 
: : come in with a 66. I've got an WOODS AND IRONS woops 


Almost impossible to 
make inaccurate shot 


“These clubs have brought back 
my faith in my game. They're 
responsible for the good shots 
I've been making. In fact I find 
it almost impossible to make 
an inaccurate shot. And they 
definitely increase distance.” 
(Lawyer) 





attested card to prove it.” 
eee 


Longer iron shots 


“After only three rounds I was 
getting more distance with the 
6 iron than I used to with the 4 
iron of my old set. Hard to 
believe but I guess it’s because 
I'm swinging more freely.” 
(Divisional sales manager) 


HAVE YOUR SPALDING DEALER FIT YOU NOW! 
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They're all-new clubs! New dynamic head designs. 
Bobby Jones irons have more powerful, compact blades. 
The Jones woods are black with black-and-white face 
inserts. The Jimmy Thomson woods have a cherry- 
stained head with red-and-white face inserts. 







New True Temper Rocket Shafts . . . gives you stepped- 
up speed and power. 










Your choice of two new grips. New Spalding All-Play 
grip (fabric and rubber composition), or Spalding leather, 
spiral wrap-around grip. 
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Dunk test shows 
why G.E. dares give 
you unmatched 

| 5-year protection 


@® ar 


CONDITIONERS 


FOR BUSINESS 
and INDUSTRY 


G-E WATER COOLERS 


PASS SAME RIGID TEST 


G-E 5-Yeor Protection Plan...cool, 
fresh drinking water always... 
beautiful modern design. 





G. E. actually dunks the entire 
sealed cooling system of every 
G-E Packaged Air Conditioner in 
a deep tank of water. If one bub- 
ble rises, indicating a leak, G.E. 
rejects the entire system. 


This—and many other exhaus- 
tive tests—assure you an air con- 
ditioner so risk-free that G. E 
gives you this unmatched protec- 
tion: 


G. E. will replace the entire 
sealed cooling system at no cost 
to you (not even for shipping 
or labor), if required under 
normal use during full 5-year 
warranty period. 


For your store, office or fac- 
tory, wouldn’t you prefer an air 
conditioner backed up by such a 
complete, worry-free warranty? 
See your G-E dealer or write 
General Electric Company, Sec. 
T-21, Air Conditioning Division, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


ELECTRIC 








"LOOK, DAD—POWER BRAKES!” 


 @7HAMP is a big help when I have to stop ina hurry. | Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy® that assures fast, 

I just call him and he puts on the brakes!” sympathetic day-and-night service wherever you drive in 

In the grown-up world of motoring, good brakes are —_ the U.S.A. — plus prompt, fair claim handling. Dividend 

essential to safety. And, for happy, carefree driving, you _ savings returned to policyholders since organization now 
need adequaté auto insurance witha sound, reliable organi- total more than $120,000,000. 


Talk to your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative. 
For his name and address, just ca// Western Union, 
ask for Operator 25. Do it today! It’s your first step 
toward safe, sound protection. 


zation like Hardware Mutuals. a 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative will help , Me , 
you determine your auto insurance needs, includ- = frame 
ing safe limits of liability. He'll also tell you about & gf 









e 


5 
¢ 
insurance for your Avromosite...HoMe... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY +» HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE ATOM 
Five Hundred Hiroshimas 


At dawn on March 1, a Marine corporal 
on lonely Kwajalein saw an awesome sight. 
“All of a sudden,” he wrote his mother, 
“the sky lighted up, a bright orange, and 
remained that way for what seemed like 
a couple of minutes . . . We heard very 
loud rumblings that sounded like thunder. 
Then the whole barracks began shaking as 
if there had been an earthquake. This was 
followed by a very high wind.” In another 
letter, two days later, the corporal reported 
that two U.S. destroyers pulled into Kwa- 
jalein with victims of atomic radiation. 

Man's Greatest Explosion. What the 
corporal saw and reported from his own 
perch was the result of the biggest explo- 
sion ever set off by man. It happened 
several hundred miles away from Kwa- 
jalein, somewhere in the U.S. proving 
ground in the Marshall Islands. In a pre- 
cautionary rehearsal of a formal test shot 
from an Air Force bomber that will take 
place sometime in the next two weeks, 
U.S. scientists had exploded a thermonu- 
clear device atop a tower. The force of 
the blast completely surprised them. 

Calculations of the explosion’s energy 
and effect are incomplete, but they were 
so great that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was forced to reclassify the previous 
tower shot (Nov. 1, 1952) as a misfire. 

The details of that misfire are awesome 
enough. Items: 

@ Its fireball measured 28 miles in diam- 
eter. 

@ Its force was calculated at five mega- 
tons, i.e., equal to 5,000,000 tons of TNT 
or 250 times the force of the Hiroshima 
atomic bomb. 

@ Its mushroom cloud climbed 90,000 
feet. into the stratosphere. and a fast 
transport plane carrying an Air Force gen- 
eral and an Atomic Energy Commissioner 
at 30,000 ft., 50 miles away, had to turn 
and run to avoid being caught under the 
lip of the mushroom, 

A String of Salutes. The test of last 
fortnight makes all its predecessors, 1n- 
cluding the 1952 shot, look like a string 
of one-inch salutes. The force of the ex- 
plosion probably exceeded ten megatons 
(soo Hiroshimas). It sent a radioactive 
cloud billowing to a height that may have 
exceeded 20 miles. In the thin air of the 
stratosphere, it seems likely, the cloud 
slumped over like water tossed from a 
bucket. 

Twenty-eight U.S. observers and 236 





natives of local islands had been evacuat- 
ed to what had been considered a com- 
pletely safe refuge, but the unpredicted 
“fall-out” showered them with radioactive 
particles. Their exposure to radiation was 
ten times greater than scientists deem 
safe, but the AEC was reassuring. “There 
were no burns,” said a commission an- 
nouncement. “All are reported well. After 
completion of the atomic tests, they will 
be returned to their homes.” 

The 1954 blast upset plans for the for- 
mal test shot, which will be witnessed by 
the AEC. the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee, and Dr. Edward Tel- 
ler, the scientist principally responsible 
for the thermonuclear weapon. While sci- 
entists feverishly recalculated their data 
and tried to explain the unexpected force 
of the big blast, the formal test was post- 
poned a few days. That test, in which 
a thermonuclear device will be dropped 
from the bays of a B-36 on the shrouds 
of a huge parachute (to give the plane 
time to get out of the way), is expected 
to duplicate the March 1 explosion. 

The prospect sobered the Government 
officials who will witness the shot. Last 
week, as he prepared to leave for the 
Pacific, AEC Chairman Lewis Strauss said 
goodbye to a reporter: “I'll see you when 
I get back—if I get back.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Rising Chorus 


For Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, the 
week began about like any other week 
since McCarthy became an ism. There 
was an accusation here and a_ headline 
there, intermittent spatters of mud and 
an occasional old tomato. Hardly anyone 
heard the ominous creaking around the 
eaves of the house of McCarthyism, Then 
the roof fell in. 

Joe McCarthy's real trouble began be- 
hind the closed door of President Dwight 
Eisenhower's office. When Republican con- 
gressional leaders began to leave after 
their regular Monday conference with the 
President, he asked them to sit down 
again. For the next 45 minutes, Dwight 
Eisenhower, his chin jutting, insisted that 
McCarthy must no longer be allowed to 
pass himself off as spokesman for the 
Republican Party. 

The President proposed that Vice Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon be selected to make 
the Republican reply to the attacks of 
Adlai Stevenson, although McCarthy had 
rushed in with his demand for free ra- 
dio and television time. Before the meet- 
ing ended, the President phoned Repub- 
lican National Chairman Leonard Hall 


and passed the word: the spokesman was 
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Bob Phillips—Lire 
SENATOR FLANDERS 
After the war whoops, one pink scalp. 


Nixon. It was a studied repudiation of 
Senator McCarthy. 

The Hardest Blow. At the President's 
further urging, the Republican policy com- 
mittee of the Senate brought out sugges- 
tions for changes in committee rules. de- 
signed to restrict McCarthy's reckless 
hunt for headlines. The changes—chiefly 
designed to prevent McCarthy from con- 
ducting one-man hearings—might not be 
enough to hold him in line, but they 
were important because they showed the 
attitude of the responsible Republican 
leadership. Sound, clear, public voice was 
given to that attitude by Vermont's Re- 
publican Ralph Flanders in a speech on 
the Senate floor (see Col. 2) and by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

But the week’s hardest blow came from 
the U.S. Army in its charge that McCar- 
thy and Roy Cohn, his committee coun- 
sel, had conducted one of the most out- 
rageous operations in the history of politi- 
cal pressure cooking. Before the week was 
out, even such staunch conservative Re- 
publicans as Michigan’s Senator Charles 
Potter and Illinois’ Senator Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen were throwing verbal 
brickbats at McCarthy. 

The Clearest Voices. Ever since Joe 
McCarthy made his famed speech in 
Wheeling, W. Va. on Feb. 9, 1950, he has 
had a highly vocal host of enemies. But 
their cries of protest have never been so 
effective as the rising chorus of last week. 
The reason was clear. A new force had 
joined in the battle against McCarthy. It 
included many respected, conservative Re- 
publicans whom McCarthy could not call 
“extreme left-wing bleeding hearts.” What 
they said had real effect with millions of 
U.S. citizens who had been inclined to 
overlook McCarthy’s tactics because he 
was opposing Communism. 

A good example of the shift was an 
editorial which appeared one morning last 
week in Eugene Pulliam’s Arizona Repub- 
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lic, formerly a staunch defender of Mc- 
Carthy: “The political obituary of ... 
McCarthy ... is being written in the 
news stories that greet—and disgust— 
Americans almost every morning these 
days . . . Here is a man who had a great 
opportunity for service to his nation and 
who is spoiling it miserably.” 

In a poll taken before last week, Poll- 
ster George Gallup found that McCarthy’s 
popularity had dropped four percentage 
points since January. There was no doubt 
that it plummeted rapidly last week. Joe 
McCarthy had been hit hard, harder than 
at any time since the beginning of his 
strange rise to popularity and power. 


Words from a Quiet Man 


In the U.S. Senate, Vermont’s soundly 
liberal Ralph Flanders, 73, is known as a 
quiet man. He makes few speeches, sel- 
dom reaches for a headline. But last week 
Republican Flanders, in his quiet way, 
applied the lash to Joe McCarthy. 

No one knew what was coming when 
the Vermont Senator rose on the Senate 
floor early in the week and asked for rec- 
ognition. “Mr. President,” said Flanders, 
“the junior Senator from Wisconsin in- 
terests us all—there can be no doubt 
about that—but also he puzzles some of 
us. To what party does he belong? Is he 
a hidden satellite of the Democratic Par- 
ty, to which he is furnishing so much ma- 
terial for quiet mirth? It does not seem 
that his Republican label can be stuck on 
very tightly when, by intention or 
through ignorance, he is doing his best 
to shatter the party whose label he wears. 
He no longer claims or wants any support 
from the Communist fringe. What is his 
party affiliation? One must conclude that 
his is a one-man party and that its name 
is McCarthyism, a title which he has 
proudly accepted.” 

As a result of McCarthy's headline- 
grabbing extremes, said Flanders, the U.S. 
is being diverted from far more serious, 
more dangerous problems. One by one, 
Flanders twanged off the names of world 
trouble spots: Korea, Indo-China, sick 
France and dissension-torn Italy, Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, with its spread- 
ing infection of Communism. “In very 
truth,” said Flanders, “the world seems 
to be mobilizing for the great battle of 
Armageddon. Now is a crisis in the age- 
long warfare between God and the Devil 
for the souls of men. In this battle of 
the age-long war, what is the part played 
by the junior Senator from Wisconsin? 
He dons his war paint. He goes into his 
war dance. He emits his war whoops. He 
goes forth to battle and proudly returns 
with the scalp of a pink Army dentist.” 

Ralph Flanders found “much to praise 
and much to deplore” in McCarthyism. 
When McCarthy does an effective job of 
cleaning out the “cobwebs and spiders” 
left in the cellarway by the previous 
Administration, Flanders said, that is 
praiseworthy. “But let him not so work 
as to conceal mortal danger in which our 
country finds itself from the external en- 
emies of mankind.” 


Words from an Angry Man 


Dwight Eisenhower knew that the 
question would be asked, and he knew 
exactly what he was going to say. At the 
presidential press conference, the New 
York Herald Tribune’s Roscoe Drum- 
mond did the asking: What was the Pres- 
ident’s reaction to the speech made by 
Vermont's Senator Flanders (see col. 2). 
As President Eisenhower answered, the 
words boiled over each other; he slashed 
the air with his right hand; he struck his 
desk with the edge of his left hand. His 
words were temperate, but his anger was 
clear and deep. 

“The Republican Party is now the party 
of responsibility, so charged by the people 
of the U.S. in the elective process,” said 
the President. “And when Senator Flan- 
ders points up the danger of us engaging 
in internecine warfare. and magnifying 
certain items of procedure and right and 
personal aggrandizement . . . to the point 
that we are endangering the program of 
action. . . then he is doing a service. . 
Now I am not going to be in a position of 
endorsing every word he said or how he 
said it... All I saw of it was a little 
bit . . . on television last evening 
But I do say that . . . splitting apart 
when you are in positions of responsibility 
and going in three or four different direc- 
tions at once is . . . serious.” 

Later in the conference, the President 
expressed the firm opinion that overem- 
phasis of negative. corrective and puni- 
tive activities is very wrong. Asked an- 
other reporter: Did the selection of Vice 
President Nixon to reply to Adlai Steven- 
son mean McCarthy would not speak for 
the Republican Party in 1954? Ike 
shrugged. pointed out that McCarthy can 
claim to represent whomever he wants 
but in this case, the voice of the Republi- 
can Party is that of Richard Nixon. 
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The Self-Inflated Target 
(See Cover) 


It was nearly midnight when a fast- 
moving. youthful figure muffled in a 
trench coat bounced up the steps and 
rang the doorbell at Joe McCarthy's 
brightly lighted house on Capitol Hill. 
The door opened to admit Roy Cohn, 27. 
the chief counsel of McCarthy's Perma- 
nent Senate Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. A few moments later, Cohn emerged 
with McCarthy, and the two talked in 
low tones as they walked Joe’s five-month- 
old Doberman pinscher up and down C 
Street.’ 


McCarthy had summoned Cohn _be- 


public life. Nobody was challenging his 
rights as a Senator. Nobody was attack- 
ing his license to hunt Communists. But 
the Army, in taking aim, could not have 
been more menacing. It had drawn a 
careful bead on the one-man subcommit- 
tee’s real brain, the precocious, brilliant, 
arrogant young man whom McCarthy had 
come to regard as indispensable— in- 
dispensable.” said Joe, “as I am.” And 
Roy Cohn, thanks to a lifetime process of 
self-inflation, presented a lovely target. 
Cohn. a chunky (5 ft. 8 in., 160 Ibs. ). 
hazel-eyed dynamo type with deceptively 
sleepy eyelids, carefully slicked hair, is a 
man of extraordinary talents. Gifted with 
a sharp, retentive mind and a_photo- 








typist ($1,765 a year) in the office of the 
U.S. attorney for the Southern District 
of New York while he champed around 
waiting to turn 21 so he could be admit- 
ted to the bar. On the day he was admit- 
ted—May 27. 1948—he was sworn in as 
an assistant U.S. attorney ($3.397 a year). 
He soon became a specialist in subversive 
activities. performing ably and energeti- 
cally as a staff lawyer on such cases as 
the William Remington perjury trial, the 
Rosenberg trial and the big New York 
trial of top Communist leaders. He had 
also given auspicious evidence of a trait 
that still rankles his associates: contempt 
of all but the top boss. In 1950 his boss. 
U.S. Attorney Irving Saypol. made 23- 
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CHAIRMAN McCartHy, STAFFERS CoHN & SCHINE (IN WASHINGTON, MARCH 1953) 
After an idyllic gambol, the harsh note of an Army bugle. 


cause he had just learned that the news- 
papers were about to get the text of an 
Army report that they had been antici- 
pating for days. While they talked, news- 
service teletypes were clacking out, for 
the morning papers. the Army's sensa- 
tional charge: Roy Cohn had threatened 
to “wreck the Army” in an attempt to 
get special treatment for one Private G. 
David Schine, Cohn’s close friend and 
erstwhile colleague on the McCarthy com- 
mittee staff. The inference was strong 
that much of the Army’s recent trouble 
with the McCarthy committee (TIME, 
March 8) had come about because the 
Army refused to knuckle under to Coun- 
sel Cohn on behalf of Private Schine. 

In time for the afternoon editions, Mc- 
Carthy and Cohn fired a counterblast: 
the Army had tried to “blackmail” the 
committee into calling off its investiga- 
tion of Communists, the Army had tried 
to use Private Schine as “a hostage,” and 
Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens 
had urged the committee to leave the 
Army alone and “go after the Navy. Air 
Force and Defense Department” instead. 

The Kingmaker. McCarthy's voice 
never faltered and Cohn’s chin never 
quivered as they set off their counter- 
battery fire. But the reckless fury of 
their salvos proved that Joe McCarthy 
stood pinpointed as never before in his 


ye’s dog, still without a name, is on a diet 





of a quart of cottage cheese a day. 
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graphic memory, he also has the innate 
political cunning of the kingmaker. As 
Joe's committee counsel, he moves around 
the room at a dogtrot. speaks like a ma- 
chine gun. He is relentless with witnesses, 
scornful of weaknesses. nerveless before 
criticism, and contemptuous of all Sena- 
tors on the subcommittee save McCarthy. 
With good reason. Joe calls Roy Cohn 
“the most brilliant young fellow I have 
ever met.” 

"A Great Treat.” “Roy has deserved a 
spanking since he was a child.” says an old 
friend of the Cohn family. “but I doubt 
if he ever got one in his whole life.” 
Roy's father, Albert Cohn, is a judge in 
the appellate division of the New York 
State Supreme Court, a onetime protégé 
of the late Boss Ed Flynn, and a power in 
the Democratic Par In his teens. Roy 
would amaze his friends by putting in a 
spur-of-the-moment telephone call to the 
mayor's office and talking briefly to “Bill” 
(O'Dwyer). Once, when Roy was invited 
to go along on an excursion supervised by 
the father of one of his chums. the father 
got a telephone call from Roy's mother. 
“You're in for a great treat.” she said. 
“Roy's going with you. He's such a smart 
bov and knows so much about so many 
things. I'm sure you'll get a lot of pleasure 
out of him and probably learn a lot from 
him, too.” 

Roy was smart enough to get his degree 
at Columbia Law School at 20; his politi- 
cal connections got him a job as clerk- 





year-old Roy Cohn his confidential as- 
sistant. 

The Pressures of Ambition. In New 
York Roy learned the uses of publicity 
and began to build a personal claque of 
Hearst reporters and syndicated colum- 
nists (among them: George Sokolsky, 
Walter Winchell). Fittingly, the newspa- 
pers were tipped in advance that he was 
being transferred to Washington as a 
special assistant to Attorney General 
James McGranery in September 1952. 

His first day on the job was memorable 
because: 1) he was ceremoniously sworn 
in right in the Attorney General's private 
office (actually no new oath was neces- 
sary); 2) after one departmental press 
release announced his coming but neg- 
lected to mention his title 
issued to correct the oversight: 3) three 
Department of Justice juniors were evict- 
ed from their office so it could become 
Roy’s private office; 4) he demanded a 
private cable address (denied) and a pri- 
vate telephone line to his old office in 
New York (also denied). 

Cohn prepared the indictment of Owen 
Lattimore on charges of perjury, but his 
career in the Justice Department is best 
remembered for his testimony before a 
House subcommittee investigating the 
State and Justice Departments’ foot-drag- 
ging in the investigation of U.S. Commu- 
nists on the United Nations staff. Cohn 
blandly implied that most of his bosses 
had opposed him on making public the 
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a second was 





THE CASE OF PRIVATE SCHINE — 


Excerpts from the Army’s 34-page 
report: 


MID-JULY, 1953 


Major General Miles Reber, then 
chief of the Army Legislative Liaison, 
received a phone call stating that Sena- 
tor McCarthy desired to see him. He 
went to the Senator’s office, and Senator 
McCarthy there informed General Re- 
ber that he was very interested in secur- 
ing a direct commission for Mr. G. 
David Schine, a consultant to the Sen- 
ate Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations, on the basis of Mr. Schine’s 
education, business experience and prior 
service with the Army Transport Service. 

Senator McCarthy said that speed was 
desirable, since Mr. Schine might be in- 
ducted into the armed forces under the 
Selective Service Act. 

During the meeting, Mr. Roy Cohn, 
chief counsel of the subcommittee, 
came in the room and emphasized the 
necessity for rapid action. . . 


JULY 15—30 


Mr. Schine called the Office of the 
Chief of Legislative Liaison (O.C.L.L.) 
Department of the Army on the tele- 
phone and asked whether he could come 
to the Pentagon that afternoon and “hold 
up his hand.” He was advised that it 
would be necessary to submit an appli- 
cation for a commission. 

He came to O.C.L.L. in the Pentagon, 
where he was assisted in completing the 
necessary application blanks. He was 
also taken to the Pentagon dispensary 
for a physical examination. 

Mr. Schine’s application for a com- 
mission was considered by the Chief of 
Transportation, the Provost Marshal 
General and the Commanding General 
of the First Army. All three determined 
that Mr. Schine was not qualified for a 
direct commission . . . During the peri- 
od from the time of the initial request 
by Senator McCarthy .. . to the time 
of the final decision . . . there were in- 
quiries from the committee staff as to 
the status of the application. 


AUGUST 1 


Mr. Cohn requested the O.C.L.L. to 
explore the possibility of obtaining a 
reserve commission for Mr. Schine in 
either the Air Force or the Navy. These 
explorations were undertaken with neg- 
ative results. . . 


OCTOBER 2 


Mr. Cohn and Mr. Francis Carr, exec- 
utive director of the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee, conferred with Secretary 
Stevens for approximately 35 minutes. 
The purpose of the meeting was to dis- 
cuss. . . plans for the Fort Monmouth 
investigation. 

During the course of such discussions, 
Mr. Cohn asked the Secretary about an 
assignment in the New York City area 


for Mr. Schine when inducted. Mr. Cohn 
stated that it was desirable to have Mr. 
Schine available for consultation to the 
staff of the committee to complete cer- 
tain work with which Mr. Schine was 
familiar, and that the Army must have 
several places in the New York City 
area where Mr. Schine could perform 
Army work. 

The Secretary did not agree with this 
suggestion and pointed out that Mr. 
Schine should follow the same _proce- 
dures for assignment as any other pri- 
vate in the Army. . . 


MID-OCTOBER 


During the course of hearings in the 
courthouse in Foley Square in New 
York . . . at one time Senator McCar- 
thy, Mrs. McCarthy and Mr. John G. 
Adams, Department of the Army coun- 
selor, were together. 

Senator McCarthy at this time told 
Mr. Adams that Mr. Schine was of no 
help to the committee, but was interest- 
ed in photographers and getting his pic- 
tures in the paper, and that things had 
reached the point where Mr. Schine was 
a pest 

Senator McCarthy further said he 
hoped nothing would occur to stop the 
ordinary processes of the draft proce- 
dures in Schine’s case. . . 

On the next occasion when Secretary 
Stevens, Senator McCarthy and Mr. 
Adams were together, which was within 
a very few days, Mr. Adams raised the 
subject of Mr. Schine. Senator McCar- 
thy told Secretary Stevens and Mr. 
Adams that Mr. Schine was a nuisance, 
but that Senator McCarthy did not 
want Mr. Cohn to know of these views 
on Mr. Schine. 


OCTOBER 18—NOVEMBER 3 


During this two-week period, Mr. 
Cohn and Mr. Adams spoke in person or 
on the telephone almost every day con- 
cerning an assignment for Private Schine 
in the New York City area. . . 

It was on these occasions that Mr. 
Adams first stated that the national 
interest required that no preferential 
treatment be given to Mr. Schine ... 
Mr. Cohn replied that if national inter- 
est was what the Army wanted he'd give 
it a little and then proceeded to outline 
how he would expose the Army in its 
worst light and show the country how 
shabbily it is being run. 


NOVEMBER 3 


Mr. Schine was inducted into the 
Army and was placed on 15 days’ tem- 
porary duty in New York to complete 
committee work. The day following, 
Senator McCarthy said to Mr. Adams 
that members of the press and others 
might ask why Private Schine was still 
in New York. Senator McCarthy re- 
quested Mr. Adams to have the tempo- 
rary duty in New York canceled... 


NOVEMBER 6 


At the invitation of the Secretary of 
the Army, a luncheon attended by the 
Secretary, Mr. Adams, Senator McCar- 
thy, Francis Carr and Mr. Cohn was 
held in the Pentagon. The principal sub- 
ject of discussion at the luncheon was 
the Fort Monmouth investigation. Dur- 
ing the course of the luncheon, however, 
Mr. Cohn asked when the Army would 
be able to arrange for a New York City 
assignment for Private Schine. Senator 
McCarthy also stated that he was inter- 
ested in Private Schine’s receiving a 
New York City assignment and sug- 
gested that Schine might be sent to New 
York with the assignment of studying 
and reporting to the Secretary on evi- 
dence of pro-Communist leanings in 
West Point textbooks. 

Mr. Cohn also requested that Private 
Schine be made available for committee 
work while he was undergoing basic 
training at Fort Dix. Mr. Stevens said 
that, if necessary to complete pending 
committee work, Private Schine would 
be permitted to leave the post on week- 
ends [and] in the evening . . . Normal- 
ly, said the Army, soldiers in their first 
four weeks of basic training at Fort Dix 
are not permitted to leave the post in 
the evenings nor are they given weekend 
passes. This rule is a local one and is 
subject to modification ... 


NOVEMBER 23 


Private Schine commenced eight 
weeks’ basic training cycle with Com- 
pany K, 42nd Infantry Regiment. 


NOVEMBER 25 


Private Schine was given a pass from 
the end of duty hours on Wednesday 
until 2300 hours on Thursday, 26th 
November. (Thanksgiving holiday, no 
training scheduled.) 


NOVEMBER 28 


Private Schine was given a pass from 
the end of duty hours on Saturday until 
2400 hours Sunday, 29 November... . 


DECEMBER 6 


General Ryan telephoned Mr. Adams 
from Fort Dix and stated that the mat- 
ter of handling Private Schine was be- 
coming increasingly difficult, since the 
soldier was leaving the post nearly every 
night. General Ryan stated that Private 
Schine had been returning regularly to 
the post very late at night... 


DECEMBER 8—10 


The committee began open hearings 
{on Fort Monmouth] in Washington... 

Just before the hearing opened in the 
morning | Dec. 9], Mr. Cohn spoke to 
Mr. Adams concerning the Army’s pro- 
spective assignment of Private Schine, 
and Mr. Adams explained, as he had 
many times before, that Private Schine 
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was going to be handled the same as any 
other private soldier. Mr. Cohn broke 
off this conversation in the middle, turn- 
ing his back on Mr. Adams. . . 

At the conclusion of the morning 
hearing, Mr. Adams followed Senator 
McCarthy to his office and conferred 
with him concerning the inquiries of Mr. 
Cohn about Mr. Schine. As a result of 
Mr. Adams’ request, Senator McCarthy 
told Mr. Adams that he would write the 
Secretary of the Army a letter in which 
he would state that the committee had 
no further interest in Private Schine and 
that he hoped that Private Schine would 
be treated the same as other soldiers 
. .. This letter, under date of 22 De- 
cember, 1953, was written by Senator 
McCarthy and received by the Secretary 
of the Army. 

Mr. Adams returned to the Pentagon, 
and in the middle of the afternoon, re- 
ceived a telephone call from Mr. Cohn. 
Mr. Cohn stated to Mr. Adams that he 
would teach Mr. Adams what it meant 
to go over his head. 

The Washington hearings for that 
week concluded at noon on Thursday. 
At Senator McCarthy's request, Secre- 
tary Stevens and Mr. Adams lunched 
with Senator McCarthy and Mr. Fran- 
cis Carr at the Carroll Arms. According 
to Mr. Carr, Mr. Cohn was too upset 
to attend the lunch because of the Pri- 
vate Schine situation and the Army’s 
unwillingness to settle on Private 
Schine’s future assignment, and had de- 


parted for New York immediately after 
the conclusion of the morning hearing. 
At this luncheon there were extensive 
discussions led by Senator McCarthy as 
to the possibilities of an immediate New 
York assignment for Private Schine. The 


Secretary stated that Private Schine 
must complete his basic 16 weeks’ train- 
ing before his future assignment could 
even be discussed. . . 


DECEMBER 11 


On this day Private Schine was in- 
formed that thereafter, training would 
be expanded to include Saturday morn- 
ing duty . . . During the afternoon, Mr. 
Adams had extensive long-distance con- 
versations with Mr. Cohn from New 
York, all of them initiated by Mr. Cohn, 
and one of which lasted nearly an hour. 
During these conversations, Mr. Cohn, 
using extremely vituperative language, 
told Mr. Adams that the Army had 
again “double-crossed” Mr. Cohn, Pri- 
vate Schine and Senator McCarthy. 

The first double-cross, according to 
Mr. Cohn, was when the Army had not 
given a commission to Schine after 
promising one to him; the second dou- 
ble-cross, according to Mr. Cohn, was 
that the Army had not assigned Private 
Schine immediately to New York; and 
another was that the Army canceled 
Private Schine’s availability during week 
nights. The requirement that Private 
Schine perform duties on Saturday 
mornings was a new double-cross. . . 


DECEMBER 17 


Senator McCarthy spoke to Mr. 
Adams at 10:30 a.m. at the entrance to 
the U.S. Courthouse in New York... 
Fe stated that he had learned of the 
extent of his staff's interference with 
the Army in reference to Schine and 
that he wished to advise Adams there- 
after to see that nothing was done on 
the committee’s behalf with reference 
to Schine. 

After the hearings. Senator McCar- 
thy, Mr. Cohn, Mr. Francis Carr and 
Mr. Adams were present together. Mr. 
Adams, in order to have Senator McCar- 
thy state his views in front of Messrs. 
Carr and Cohn, suggested discussing the 
Private Schine situation. 

The discussion became heated, and 
Mr. Cohn restated all the arguments 
which he had used before and referred 
to a so-called commitment that Private 
Schine be assigned to the New York 
City area immediately on finishing 
basic training. 

Mr. Cohn was vituperative in his 
language. During this discussion, Sena- 
tor McCarthy remained silent. 

The party rode uptown in Mr. Cohn’s 
car, and Mr. Cohn continued his state- 
ment. Twice during the ride uptown 
and as Mr. Adams was getting out of 
the car, Senator McCarthy asked Mr. 
Adams to ask Secretary Stevens if the 
Secretary could find a way to assign 
Private Schine to New York. 

Senator McCarthy again suggested 
the possibility that the Secretary should 
put Private Schine on duty at head- 
quarters, First Army, with an assign- 
ment to examine the textbooks at West 
Point and to report to the Secretary as 
to whether they contained anything of 
a subversive nature... 


JANUARY 9, 1954 


Mr. Adams was at Amherst, Mass. 
filling a speaking engagement at Am- 
herst College. In the middle of the after- 
noon, Mr. Adams received a long-dis- 
tance call from Mr. Francis Carr, who 
said he had been trying to reach him 
since the previous evening. Mr. Carr 
stated that Mr. Cohn had been trying 
to reach Mr. Adams from New York 
and that the purpose of Mr. Cohn’s call 
was to have Mr. Adams intervene with 
the commanding general at Fort Dix 
because Private Schine was scheduled 
for KP duty on the following day, a 
Sunday. Mr. Adams told Mr. Carr that 
it was absolutely impossible for him to 
do anything from Amherst. . . 

Private Schine was allowed to go on 
pass (weekend leave) until Sunday aft- 
ernoon, when he was required to return 
to Fort Dix. 


JANUARY 11 
On or about this date, Mr. Cohn 
called Mr. Adams and asked extensive 
questions with reference to Camp Gor- 
don, Ga. and the exact number of days 


Private Schine would be required to 
serve there. 

Mr. Cohn also desired to know if it 
were necessary for Private Schine to live 
on the post, if Private Schine could 
have his car on the post, and the name 
of the person at Camp Gordon that 
could serve as the contact between Mr. 
Cohn and Camp Gordon for the pur- 
pose of relieving Private Schine of duty 
when necessary ... 


JANUARY 13 


Mr. Adams went to the Capitol and 
called on Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr in 
Mr. Cohn’s office in the Senate Investi- 
gations Subcommittee. General discus- 
sion was had concerning the Private 
Schine situation and the progress of 
the McCarthy committee investigation 
at Fort Monmouth. Knowing that 90% 
of all inductees get overseas duty and 
that there were nine chances out of ten 
that Private Schine would be facing 
overseas duty when he concluded his 
tour at Camp Gordon, Mr. Adams in- 
formed Mr. Cohn of this situation. 

Mr. Cohn, upon hearing this, said 
this would “wreck the Army” and cause 
Mr. Stevens to be “through as Secretary 
of the Army”... 


JANUARY 22 


On Friday evening, at Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s request, Mr. Adams went to 
the Senator’s apartment. The visit lasted 
from about 8:30 p.m. until about 11:15 
p.m. Mrs. McCarthy was present, in ad- 
dition to Senator McCarthy and Mr, 
Adams. 

The principal topics discussed were: 
1) Senator McCarthy's request that 
members of the Army Loyalty-Security 
Appeals Board be made available for 
interrogation by the committee, and 
2) the possibility of an immediate as- 
signment te New York City for Private 
G. David Schine. 

On many occasions during the eve- 
ning, Senator McCarthy said he did 
not see why it would not be possible 
for the Army to give Private Schine 
some assignment in New York and to 
forget about the whole matter; on at 
least three occasions he attempted to 
secure such a commitment from Mr. 
Adams. 

Senator McCarthy pointed out that 
the Army was walking into a long-range 
fight with Mr. Cohn and that even if 
Mr. Cohn resigned or was fired from 
the committee staff, he would carry on 
his campaign against the Army from 
outside Washington. . . 


FEBRUARY 16 


Mr. Carr telephoned Mr. Adams and 
requested the Army to produce . . . be- 
fore an open hearing . . . the command- 
ing general of Camp Kilmer [N.J.] - - - 
Mr. Carr [said] rather facetiously that 
if the Army would only do all that had 
been requested of it, the Army’s prob- 
lems would be at an end. 











ARMY SECRETARY STEVENS & CouNSELOR ADAMS 
The implications were embarrassingly clear. 


grand jury's findings. The subcommittee 
report exonerated Attorney General Mc- 
Granery and his staff and noted, with an 
acuity remarkable in a public document: 
“Cohn left [the subcommittee] with the 
impression that he is an extremely bright 
young man, aggressive in the performance 
of his duties and probably not free from 
the pressures of personal ambition.” 

Cohn stayed in the Justice Depart- 
ment through the Truman Administra- 
tion. Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
ignored his gambits for a better job there, 
so he turned to his many admirers on 
Capitol Hill. On January 14, 1953, Roy 
Cohn resigned from Justice to become 
chief counsel to McCarthy's subcommit- 
tee, at $11,700 a year. 

Ingredient for Palship. Cohn’s impor- 
tant Manhattan legal friends had been 
telling him for a long time that ‘he should 
meet young David Schine, the son of J. 
Myer Schine, multimillionaire owner of a 
string of hotels and theaters. Cohn’s old 
boss, Irving Saypol, got Dave and Roy 
together at a luncheon in a restaurant in 
downtown Manhattan in 1952. Dave 
Schine turned out to be a pleasant, articu- 
late young man with the build and fea- 
tures of a junior-grade Greek god. The 
two 25-year-olds were soon cutting a wide 
swath through Manhattan’s best restau- 
rants and nightclubs. Dave had plenty of 
money (and, for that matter, Roy was 
drawing down oo a year from a 
private law partnership. in addition to 
his salary). More important to their pal- 
ship, Dave wanted to be a Communist 
investigator, and he regarded Roy as just 
about the smartest man he ever knew. 

The Schine family had put Dave 
through the best of Eastern schools (Fes- 
senden to Andover to Harvard ), where 
he got good grades—even though he irri- 
tated his schoolmates by his Cadillac 
standard of living and his bandleader’s 
mannerisms. His Harvard career was in- 
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terrupted by a hitch in the seagoing Army 
Transport Service. Soon after graduation 
(class of '49), Dave was installed as pres- 
ident of Schine Hotels, Inc., although his 
father kept tight control of the opera- 
tions. Dave distinguished himself by writ- 
ing a remarkably succinct pamphlet, Defi- 
nition of Communism, and father Schine 
saw to it that copies were as prominent 
in Schine hotel rooms as the Gideon Bible. 

Junketeering Gumshoes. In February 
1953, Dave went to work for Roy on the 
McCarthy committee staff as an unpaid 
consultant on psychological warfare. Two 
months later, the team of Cohn & Schine 
got top billing on two continents as they 
breezed through U.S. Information Serv- 
ice posts in Europe in 18 days, “to see if 
there’s waste and mismanagement and to 
pin down responsibility,” as Roy put it. 

Their trip was an outrageously brash 
performance, but it got results of a sort. 
In Frankfurt, Cohn charged that Theo- 
dore Kaghan, in the U.S. High Commis- 
sioner’s Public Affairs Division, had “once 
signed a Communist Party petition.” Kag- 
han jeered at Cohn & Schine as “jun- 
keteering gumshoes.” Two weeks later, 
Kaghan was called home by the State 
Department and fired. 

Back in Washington, Roy and Dave 
became inseparable; they plowed through 
the Voice of America investigation to- 
gether, and Roy cheerfully shared credits 
with Dave. They would fly down to Wash- 
ington from New York on Monday, take 
adjoining rooms at the Statler Hotel for 
the week, then fly back on Friday night 
for a weekend of nightclubbing. (Favorite 
haunt: the Stork Club’s Cub Room.) At 
McCarthy's wedding last September, Cohn 
pushed Schine into a family wedding pic- 
ture (much to Joe’s annoyance). This 
idyllic state of gamboling was suddenly 
interrupted last summer by the harsh note 
of a bugle: Gerard David Schine was 
about to be drafted into the U.S. Army. 








A Bad Light. What happened next has 
now largely been told in biting bureau- 
cratese in the Army's report released last 
week (see box). Roy Cohn accepted Dave 
Schine’s draft as a personal challenge. He 
enlisted McCarthy's aid in trying to get 
Schine a commission. When this failed 
Roy personally extended the long arm of 
the U.S. Senate to protect Dave during 
his enlisted service. 

For a time Roy succeeded remarkably 
well. Orders went out from the Secretary 
of the Army’s office to the commanding 
general at Fort Dix that Private Dave 
Schine was to get night and weekend 
passes during his eight weeks of basic 
training. The word was passed down the 
line that Schine was a VIP, and every 
weekend a chauffeur-driven Cadillac 
would whisk him away from his comrades- 
in-arms (who get a weekend pass about 
four times in the eight weeks). Only once 
did Schine pull K.P. duty. One afternoon 
his squad leader hastily called a group of 
G.I.’s to clean stoves. After the detail 
was formed, the squad leader groaned 
“Oh, my God! I've picked Schine! What 
in hell am I going to do?” Later he 
apologized: “Gee, the light was bad, 
Schine. I didn’t know it was you.” 

Private Schine (who accepted the rough 
and the smooth with good grace) suddenly 
found his privileges curtailed. The Army 
report made it clear that whole brigades 
of high Army brass had wasted a disturb- 
ing amount of time over Schine. And it 
had even more interesting personal facets 
1) Joe McCarthy secretly disliked Schine 
because he was a_ publicity grabber; 
2) McCarthy, when alone with Adams or 
Stevens, urged them to draft Schine 
and give him no special privilege at all; 
3) McCarthy, in Roy Cohn’s presence, or 
after a session with Cohn, sang an entirely 
different tune. The implication was em- 
barrassingly clear that, if the Army report 
was accurate, Kingmaker Roy Cohn had 
arrived at a new dimension of influence. 

"Roy Denies Everything.” Michigan’s 
Charlie Potter, one of the four Republi- 
cans on McCarthy's subcommittee, was 
the first Senator on Capitol Hill who got 
a copy of the Army report, two days be- 
fore the press did. Clutching it in his hand 
with one of his canes (he lost both legs in 
World War II combat), Potter went to 
the Senate cloakroom and got Illinois’ Ev 
Dirksen and South Dakota's Karl Mundt, 
both GOP members of the subcommittee 
to come off the floor. Potter showed them 
the report and, his voice all but strangled 
in anger, insisted that the subcommittee 
meet at once and fire Roy Cohn. Dirksen 
and Mundt urged caution. 

Potter caught up to McCarthy later in 
the afternoon and demanded that McCar 
thy call a meeting of the subcommittee. 
McCarthy refused, said he might be able 
to get around to it the following week. 
But that night, after a Republican ban- 
quet in the plush Sulgrave Club, the four 
Republicans caucused informally, and Mc- 
Carthy said he would talk to Cohn. Next 
day he reported back: ‘Roy denies every- 
thing categorically. You haven’t seen the 
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other part of the story.” They agreed that 
they would meet in the committee's office 
on Friday, confront Roy Cohn with the 
report and decide what to do next. 

But on Friday morning, the Army’s re- 
port broke (leaked first by a Democrat, 
whom the Army had thoughtfully pro- 
vided with a copy). By noon, without so 
much as a nod to the rest of the commit- 
tee. McCarthy and Roy held their press 
conference, and they released “the other 
side of the story.” 

Appalling Accusations. The “other 
side” took the form of eleven interoffice 
memos, purported to have been written in 
the last six months by McCarthy or Cohn 
or the subcommittee’s executive director, 
Francis Carr. Several memos bore the 
same dates as entries in the Army's report. 
For example, on January 14, the day the 
Army said Cohn promised to “wreck the 
Army” if Schine were sent overseas, a 
“Roy Cohn” memo to “Senator McCarthy” 
said: “John Adams has been in the office 
again. He said that if we keep on with the 
hearings on the Army, and particularly if 
we call in those on the Loyalty Board who 
cleared Communists, he will fight us in 
every way he can.” 

Scattered through the memos were oth- 
er accusations that: 

@ Army Counselor Adams offered on De- 
cember 9 to trade “specific information 
about an Air Force base where there were 
a large number of homosexuals” for infor- 
mation on what Army project the commit- 
tee planned to investigate next. 

@ Adams told Cohn in January that “this 
was the last chance” for Cohn to arrange 
a law partnership for Adams in New York, 
with a guaranteed annual fee of $25,000. 

When McCarthy’s memos clattered in 
on the Pentagon news tickers. the Army 
and Defense Department went into a 
classic Pentagon flap: nobody had planned 
on a McCarthy-Cohn counterattack. Ste- 
vens rushed through the corridors in a 
high state of anguish. dodging roaming 
bands of reporters while he sought the 
counsel of his public-relations advisers. It 
was dusk before he and Adams had their 
full replies drafted. As for urging McCar- 
thy to go after other services, said Ste- 
vens, “anyone who knows me would know 
that such a charge is fantastic.” Adams 
stood unequivocally on the Army report, 
called the charges of blackmail “fantastic 
and false.” and issued a blanket denial of 
all other charges (which he would not 
expand when reporters pressed him on the 
$25.000 question). 

Self-Investigation? As the great hue & 
cry continued, McCarthy was giving his 
ill to save Cohn. Senator Potter wanted 
to fire Cohn as soon as the committee 
could meet, but McCarthy refused to call 
a meeting. Even McCarthy's old friend 
Dirksen was outraged when McCarthy 
broke his agreement to hold a meeting 
before making any statements. 

McCarthy flew off to Manitowoc, Wis. 
(with a copy of a Western pocketbook, 
Fight or Run, displayed under his arm) 
for a weekend speech. There, characteris- 
tically, he hinted that he had a “secret 
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witness” to bear out his charges against 
Army Secretary Stevens. This week he 
was back in 'Vashington, blandly offering 
to testify under oath before his own sub- 
committee, with Karl Mundt occupying 
the chair. But one formidable objection to 
any investigation by McCarthy's subcom- 
mittee was spotlighted when Roy Cohn 
was the guest on NBC's Meet the Press 
show Sunday. Under questioning, Cohn 
admitted that somebody on the committee 
staff (Cohn did not know who) had got 
the members of the staff to sign loyalty 
pledges to Cohn (two refused). An inves- 
tigation in the hands of a prepledged staff 
could hardly be considered impartial. 

Despite the shot & shell bursting around 
his head, Cohn had not lost his composure. 
He blinked his eyes and observed to a re- 
porter: “What's Joe got to worry about? 
He’s got about five more years in the Sen- 
ate, and they sure like him in Wisconsin.” 
As for Cohn himself: “I'll be around Cap- 
itol Hill in this job a long time yet.” 


Committee v. Chairman 


Early in his public feud with the Army 
last month, Joe McCarthy triumphantly 
charged that the Signal Corps had a Com- 
munist named Annie Lee Moss encoding 
and decoding “top-secret” messages in its 
Pentagon headquarters. Proof? He had the 
sworn testimony of a woman FBI agent. 

As usual, there were some pertinent 
facts that McCarthy did not mention: 1) 
Mrs. Moss, a 49-year-old Negro widow, 
had appeared before the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee in closed ses- 
sion and under oath denied that she had 
ever been a member of the Communist 
Party, or had ever engaged in espionage; 
2) she did not encode or decode any- 
thing, had no access to the Pentagon code 
room, and handled top-secret messages 


only in the form of scrambled and un- 
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“Karl Marx? Who's that?" 


readable Teletype tape; 3) the FBI agent, 
while identifying her by name and ad- 
dress, had admittedly never seen her. 
When Mrs. Moss appeared to testify pub- 
licly, McCarthy waved her away. “We do 
have . . . two witnesses who know that 
she had been . . . a Communist... a 
long time,” he said. “[This] witness is of 
no importance.” 

Noise & Emotion. Annie Moss and her 
attorney, a Negro lawyer named George 
E. C. Hayes, did not accept this brushoff 
without protest. Hayes wrote each mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, noting that the 
Army has suspended her from her job. 
The Washington Daily News took up her 
case. While McCarthy was in Florida 
two weeks ago, the subcommittee agreed 
to give her the chance to defend herself. 

Last week, bundled up in a black coat 
and wearing a pair of frayed white gloves 
in honor of the occasion, Mrs. Moss pa- 
tiently took the stand in the Senate Cau- 
cus Room and denied again that she was 
or ever had been a Communist. Senator 
McCarthy promptly left the room wearing 
an expression which indicated that he had 
no time for such trivial matters. But his 
long-suffering colleagues turned the resul- 
tant hearing into a loud and emotional 
attack on their own chairman's methods. 

When Committee Counsel Roy Cohn 
insisted that there was secret evidence, 
which he could not produce, that Mrs. 
Moss was a Communist, Arkansas Demo- 
cratic Senator John L. McClellan bitter- 
ly decried “convicting people by rumor 
and hearsay and innuendo.”’ When Mrs. 
Moss admitted that she knew a Negro 
named “Rob Hall” (whom Cohn identified 
by name as a representative of the Com- 
munist Daily Worker), a reporter re- 
minded Democratic members in a whisper 
that the Worker’s Hall (its longtime 
Washington correspondent) is a white 
man. Cohn blandly promised to “check” 
the discrepancy. 

Three Annie Lees. The Democratic 
Senators managed to draw from Mrs, 
Moss the suggestion that her own iden- 
tification as a Communist might be the 
result of the same sort of mixup. She 
testified that there were three Annie Lee 
Mosses living in the District of Columbia. 
But in the furor, no one questioned her 
on a pertinent point: the address she gave 
in getting Government employment was 
the same as that of an Annie Lee Moss 
known to FBI Undercover Woman Mary 
Markward as a Communist. 

Mrs. Moss testified that she had never 
even heard of Communism until 1948, 
swore she “would have reported’? anyone 
who asked her for a coded Signal Corps 
message. She was asked: “Did you ever 
hear of Karl Marx?” The crowd laughed 
as she answered: “Who's that?” 

As Mrs. Moss left the stand, Missouri's 
Democratic Senator Stuart Symington 
brought the hearing to an emotional cli- 
max. Cried he: “I may be sticking my 
neck out . I think you're telling the 
truth. If you're not taken back into the 
Army [job]... I am going to see that 
you get a job.” 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


How to Shoot Rats 

Vice President Richard Nixon had a 
tough and unwanted assignment: he had 
to defend the Administration and the 
President against Adlai Stevenson’s criti- 
cism, and, in passing, he had to reprove 
Joe McCarthy and take account of Me- 
Carthy’s gutter tactics. Nixon handled the 
assignment with dignity and dispatch. He 
and the President had agreed in advance, 
he said, “that this issue is too important 
to answer in kind with a rip-roaring 
political tirade before a cheering partisan 
audience.” 

Charge No. |. The Vice President spoke 
without a prepared text, from nine pen- 
ciled sheets of notes on yellow, lined 
paper. He sat alone at a desk in a Wash- 
ington studio, talking calmly and _per- 
suasively in measured, simple language to 
a radio and television audience estimated 
at 10 million. 

First, Nixon answered Stevenson's 
charge that the “new look” in U.S. mili- 
tary and foreign policy is sapping the 
strength of the armed forces in the inter- 
ests of economy. His answer was the rec- 
ord of Truman: “We found that in seven 
years of the Truman-Acheson policy 600 
million people had been lost to the Com- 
munists and not a single Russian soldier 
had been lost in combat. We found... 
that we were still involved in war in Ko- 
rea, that it cost us 125,000 American 
boys as casualties . . . We found that 
we inherited a budget ... which... 
would have added 4o billion dollars to 
the national debt.” 

Having judged the Truman policy a 
failure. said the Vice President, Eisen- 
hower & Co. looked to the Kremlin for 
clues on which to base the new look. 
“Rather than let the Communists nibble 
us to death all over the world in little 
wars,” the Government decided to rely 
“on our massive mobile retaliatory power, 
which we could use in our discretion 
against the major sources of aggression at 
times and places that we chose.” 

What were the results of that policy? 
The Vice President ticked them off: 
“First, the Korean war has been brought 
to an end. And second, two American 
divisions have been brought home .. . 
Third, our budget is approaching a bal- 
ance, and this means that controls have 
been ended, that taxes can be reduced and 
that inflation has been stopped. And 
fourth—and this is vitally important—we 
have finally seized the ideological offen- 
sive from the Communists all over the 
world. The President [and] Secretary 
Dulles. . . have finally placed the respon- 
sibility where it belongs—on the Commu- 
nists—for blockading the road to peace.” 

Charge No. 2. Answering Stevenson’s 
second charge—that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has not handled the Commu- 
nist-at-home issue properly—Nixon again 
compared past and present. “This Admin- 
istration,” he said, “recognizes the danger 
of Communist infiltration . . . We don’t 
agree with Mr, Truman in kissing off that 
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danger by calling it a ‘red herring.’ Nor 
do we agree with Mr. Stevenson, refer- 
ring as he did to the investigations of that 
danger as ‘chasing phantoms’ ... We 
know . . . that men like Alger Hiss and 
Harry White turned over secret papers to 
the Communists . . . We know that our 
atomic experts said that the Russians got 
the secret of the atomic bomb three to 
five years before they would have gotten 
it because of the help they received from 
Communist spies right here in the U.S.” 

As a consequence, the Administration 
formulated a twofold program; “First, we 
make just as sure as we can that we don’t 
put the Communists on the payroll in the 
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He compared past and present. 


first place. And second, under a new secu- 
rity risk program. we recognize . . . that 
we should remove from the payroll those 
of doubtful loyalty.” For illustration, 
Nixon gave a breakdown of the file record 
on more than 2,400 employees separated 
from the Government under the risk pro- 
gram: 422 subversives, 198 sexual per- 
verts. 611 convictions for felonies or 
misdemeanors, and 1,424 with records 
indicating ‘“untrustworthiness, drunken- 
ness. mental instability or possible expo- 
sure to blackmail.” 

Methods & McCarthy. Nixon turned 
to methods as employed by McCarthy. 
He did not name his man, but there could 
be no misunderstanding his meaning: 
“The President, this Administration, the 
responsible leadership of the Republican 
Party insist . . . that whether in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government or in 
the legislative branch . . . the procedures 
for dealing with the threat of Commu- 
nism. . . must be fair and they must be 
proper.” But some Red-hunters feel that 
Communists deserve to be shot like rats. 
“Well, I'll agree; they're a bunch of rats, 
but just remember this. When you go out 
to shoot rats, you have to shoot straight, 


because when you shoot wildly, it not 
only means that the rats may get away 
more easily, you make it easier on the rat, 
but you might hit someone else who's 
trying to shoot rats, too. And so we've got 
to be fair . . . And when through care- 
lessness, you lump the innocent and the 
guilty together, what you do is to give 
the guilty a chance to pull the cloak of 
innocence around themselves.” 

Certain Republican rat-shooters. said 
Nixon, have not followed the principle of 
fairness. “Men who have in the past done 
effective work exposing Communists in 
this country have, by reckless talk and 
questionable methods, made themselves 
the issue . .. And when they've done 
this, you see, they not only have diverted 
attention from the danger of Commu- 
nism, diverted it . . . to themselves. but 
also they have allowed those whose prima- 
ry objective is to defeat the Eisenhower 
Administration to divert attention .. . 
to these individuals who follow these 
methods.” 

Charge No. 3. In answering Stevenson's 
third charge—that Dwight Eisenhower 
lacks leadership—Nixon came close to 
anger. “President Eisenhower is not only 
the unquestioned leader of the Republi- 
can Party, but he has the confidence and 
he has the support of the great majority of 
Americans, Democrats and Republicans 
alike . . . It’s true that President Eisen- 
hower does not engage in personal vitu- 
peration and vulgar name-calling and pro- 
miscuous letter writing in asserting his 
leadership, and I say, “Thank God that he 
doesn’t’... 

“I've seen him make some great deci- 
sions during this past year,” said the Vice 
President with great feeling. “I have 
never seen him mean; I have never seen 
him rash; I have never seen him impu.- 
sive . . . His only test was the one that 
he said he was going to use all through the 
campaign: what is good for America. . 
I think we are lucky to have this man is 
President of the U.S... . Let’s quit fight- 
ing among ourselves about an issue that 
all Americans should be united on. Lei s 
join together and get behind our Presi- 
dent in making the American dream come 
true.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Out & In 


@ New Jersey’s Republican Senator Rob- 
ert Hendrickson cocked an ear for popu- 
lar acclaim, met with a cathedral hush, 
and came to a politician’s most distress- 
ing decision: not to stand for re-election. 
Last week Hendrickson, an earnest but 
ineffectual performer in Washington, with- 
drew from the G.O.P. primary. With 
Hendrickson scratched, the odds-on Re- 
publican favorite becomes former Repre- 
sentative Clifford Case, who would prob- 
ably have won the primary even if 
Hendrickson had stayed in (Time, March 
15). Probable Democratic nominee: Pen- 
nington’s Representative Charles Howell, 
longtime advocate of a temple of fine arts 
in Washington. 
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@ In Pennsylvania's marginal roth Dis- 
trict (York, Gettysburg), George F. Ken- 
nan, onetime (1952) U. S. Ambassador to 
Russia, “Mr. X” of the Truman State 
Department's foreign policy planning and 
author of the doctrine of containment 
of World Communism. filed as a Demo- 
cratic candidate for the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Present occupant of the 
seat: Freshman Republican Representa- 
tive S. Walter Stauffer of York. 

@ In Louisville, Kentucky's top Demo- 
crats met to pick their candidate against 
able Republican Senator John Sherman 
Cooper. decided to call upon an old and 
willing war horse: former Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley. Said Barkley: “I am 
not ready to give an answer... Whether 
I can be of service to the state and na- 
tion will be my sole consideration.” Bar- 
kley is almost certain to decide his serv- 
ices are absolutely essential. 

@ In California. where he hopes to win 
his party’s nomination for Congress from 
the 26th District in spite of his formal 
admissions of wholesale adultery (lat- 
er denied), Candidate James Roosevelt 
found the going rough. Protesting his en- 
dorsement by the district's Democratic 
Council, the South La Cienega Demo- 
cratic Club withdrew from the parent 
group with the blast: “On the basis of 
| Roosevelt's] unique attitude toward the 
Seventh Commandment . . . we would 
rather not be a party to this reckless 
gambling of our present Democratic seat 
in Congress.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
New Man Aboard 


As the new Secretary of the Navy, 
President Eisenhower last week appointed 
Charles Sparks Thomas, 56, who has been 
serving as Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for supply and logistics. A onetime direc- 
tor of Lockheed Aircraft and president of 
a retail clothing chain (Foreman & 
Clark), Thomas is also an old Navy hand. 
During World War I he was a Navy flyer; 
in World War II he served as an air sup- 
ply specialist in the Navy Department. 

California Republican Thomas had con- 
fidently expected to become Secretary of 
the Navy in 1953 when Dwight Eisen- 
hower took office. But Ike gave the job to 
Lawyer Robert Anderson, a Texas Demo- 
crat-for-Eisenhower. Thomas became Un- 
der Secretary of the Navy, later accepted 
an assistant’s berth in defense. 

Last week, after promoting Anderson 
to Deputy Secretary of Defense to suc- 
ceed Roger Kyes, resigned, the President 
needed a new Secretary of the Navy, 
tapped Thomas. But Thomas was so im- 
mersed in his supply job (among his 
projects: a plan to compile 4,500,000 
items of equipment for the three armed 
services in a single catalogue. saving the 
Government endless red tape. duplica- 
tions and expense) that he was reluctant 
to take the job that he had wanted in the 
first place. It took all of Defense Secre- 
tary Charles Wilson’s persuasive powers 
to get him to accept. 
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AVIATION 


Straight Up 

The Navy indicated this week that the 
search for a high-speed aircraft able to 
take off and land vertically (helicopters 
are relatively slow) may be over. It re- 
leased photographs of two strange exper- 
imental fighter planes, the Lockheed 
XFV-1 and the Convair XFY-1, both of 
which are designed to take off straight up, 
without the need for runways of any kind, 
and to land tail-down in a similar vertical 
attitude. Both planes were photographed 
sitting vertically on their tails (which are 
equipped with small casters) in take-off 
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position. Both are apparently able to raise 
and lower themselves simply by virtue of 
tremendous lift in their counter-rotating 
propellers. The fighters. powered by turbo- 
prop engines, would assume a normal, 
horizontal attitude after being airborne. 


CONGRESS 
Fading Star 


For 51 years Hawaii has been petition- 
ing Congress for statehood. Last month, 
when a statehood bill passed by the House 
reached the Senate floor, Hawaii's chances 
seemed better than ever before. But last 
week the 4oth star faded again. 

The problem, as in the past, was largely 
politics. If admitted to the Union, Hawaii 
(pop. 499.794) is expected to send two 
Republican Senators to Washington. Most 
Democrats in the Senate want to cancel 
that prospective G.O.P. gain by granting 
statehood to Alaska (pop. 182,000), which 
would be expected to elect Democrats. 
Some Southern Democrats don’t want 
Hawaii admitted at all, because of Hawai- 
ian disregard for the color line. Last week 
three Republicans (Nevada's Malone, 
North Dakota's Langer and Maryland's 


Butler) joined Democrats in a 46-43 vote 
to package the two statehood proposals. 

Senate Majority Leader William Know- 
land, who had failed to hold his Republi- 
can colleagues together for the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s Hawaii bill, fur- 
rowed his brow deeper than ever and said 
he would support the package. But almost 
everyone admitted that this Congress is 
not likely to pass any statehood bill. 


The Winners of No Election 


When the votes were counted in New 
Mexico’s U.S. Senate election in 1952, 
the result was close enough for an argu- 
ment. The official count gave Democratic 
Senator Dennis Chavez a lead of only 
5,071 votes over onetime U.S. Secretary 
of War Patrick Jay Hurley. Republican 
Hurley cried fraud, contested the elec- 
tion and got the U.S. Senate to investi- 
gate. For 15 months a Senate subcom- 
mittee—Republicans Frank Barrett of 
Wyoming and Charles Potter of Michi- 
gan and Democrat Thomas Hennings of 
Missouri—tried to discover who had won. 

Last week the subcommittee gave up, 
declared by a 2-1 vote (Democrat Hen- 
nings objecting) that no one had been 
elected. Slapping hard at New Mexico's 
lax polling methods, the subcommittee 
reported so many irregularities in the 
election that it was “impossible to dis- 
tinguish the free and honest vote.” Among 
the findings: flagrant violations of the 
constitutional rights of more than 55,000 
voters, illegal and premature destruction 
of 13.000 ballots, fraudulent alteration of 
17,000 ballots, invalidation of 3,300 votes 
in the recount, complete disregard of 
voter-assistance laws, and general mis- 
conduct at the polls. Concluded the two 
Republicans on the subcommittee: “The 
senatorial election did not express the 
free will of the people of New Mexico.” 

In failing to side with either man, the 
report in effect called for the ouster of 
Chavez. In application, however, it prob- 
ably will mean final confirmation of his 
right to the seat. The report this week 
goes to the Rules Committee and then to 
the Senate floor. There, barring a miracle, 
Dennis Chavez should be able to muster 
enough of his colleagues’ votes to keep 
his seat. This prospect was clear to ex- 
Cavalryman Hurley. Growled he: “The 
Grand Old Party apparently now hasn’t 
the guts that God gave a goose!” 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Without Limitation 

In the first formal test of the 1953 
Submerged Lands Act, the U.S. Supreme 
Court this week denied Rhode Island and 
Alabama permission to file suits contest- 
ing the right of Congress to give seaboard 
states the land under U.S. coastal waters 
(tidelands). In an unsigned opinion, by a 
vote of 6-2 (Justices Hugo Black and 
William Douglas dissented; Chief Justice 
Earl Warren disqualified himself), the 
high court held that “the power over the 
public land . . . entrusted to Congress is 
without limitation.” 
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TAXES 


In Defense of a Principle 

In his first State of the Union message, 
President Eisenhower promised to return 
the nation to the sane policy of living 
within its income, to reduce taxes “only 
as we show we can succeed in bringing 
the budget under control.” This week the 
time came to fight for that policy. 

In principle, Congress had applauded 


ARMED FORCES 
The Dreadful Dilemma 


In 23 years as a Marine aviator, Colo- 
nel Frank Schwable (rhymes with able) 
had demonstrated time and again that he 
was a brave, cool and efficient fighting 
man. As he took the stand before a court 
of inquiry at Arlington, Va. last week, the 
ribbons on his tunic bore testimony to an 
honorable career as a regular—as a pilot 
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COLONEL SCHWABLE & GENERAL DEAN 
Why? 


the President’s tax goal. But in an elec- 
tion year, principles are sometimes easily 
forgotten. Last week the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by an overwhelming 411-3 
vote, chopped excise taxes on twelve 
items (including furs, jewelry, luggage 
cameras, transportation) to a flat 10%, 
at a loss to the Treasury of $912 million. 
The Administration, though opposed, ap- 
peared willing to accept the cut. But as 
the excise bill went on to the Senate for 
almost certain approval, House Demo- 
crats turned to the Administration’s big 
(875-page) tax-revision bill, ready with 
amendments that would deprive the Gov- 
ernment of $2.5 billion more. Major 
amendment: raise personal exemptions by 
$100. The proposal had strong support. 

This week the President went on the 
air, tried to remind Congressmen (and 
their constituents) that principle, in the 
long run, might serve the nation best. 
Said he: 

“Everyone wants tax reductions of the 
right kind, at the right time. But econom- 
ic conditions do not call for an emergency 
program that would justify larger federal 
deficits and further inflation ... A cen- 
tury and a half ago, George Washington 
gave us good advice. He said we should 
keep a good national defense. He also 
said we should not ungenerously impose 
upon our children the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear.” 
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in Nicaragua, as combat commander of a 
nightfighter squadron in World War II, 
as chief of staff of the First Marine Air- 
craft Wing during the Korean war. But 
all this simply complicated the dreadful 
dilemma of the high-ranking officers who 
sat in judgment on him. 

Colonel Schwable’s sin was committed 
after he was shot down over enemy ter- 
ritory in Korea on July 8, 1952 and taken 
prisoner. Helpless, cold, sick, subject to 
continuous brainwashing, he “confessed” 
(as did 35 other lower-ranking U.S. pris- 
oners of war) in great detail to an enor- 
mous lie—to wit, that the U.S. had used 
germ warfare against the Chinese Reds. 
On March 12, 1953 Russia’s Andrei Vi- 
shinsky laid his statement before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Subtle Torture. When Annapolisman 
Schwable returned to the U.S. after he 
was released, Marine Corps Comman- 
dant General Lemuel C. Shepherd, a first- 
class fighting man himself, pointedly re- 
fused to see or speak with him. But few 
of the colonel’s fellow citizens allowed 
themselves so simple a reaction. 

The Army’s most famed prisoner-of- 
war, Major General William F. Dean, 
appeared as a witness for Colonel 
Schwable, told of writing two letters 
which the Reds might have used as prop- 
aganda. General Dean said he would never 
go to war again without a suicide pill as 


insurance against captivity. Dr. Joost 
K. M. Merloo, a Dutch psychiatrist who 
worked in the anti-Nazi underground dur- 
ing World War II, testified that any man 
—including the members of the court— 
would eventually confess if subjected to 
Communist mental torture. 

Colonel Schwable, 45, is now a thin, 
gaunt, nervous man. He stared from deep- 
set eyes as he took the stand to explain 
what had happened to him and how his 
mind had reacted during his miserable 
and degrading 14 months at the hands of 
the Reds. “Perhaps I would have been 
more fortunate if I had [ undergone actual 
physical torture], because people nowa- 
days seem to understand that better,” he 
said. “This was a torture of a more 
subtle form.” 

As the autumn of 1952 wore into win- 
ter, Schwable was kept in a series of tiny, 
dank caves, watched around the clock by 
guards who made a practice of shining 
flashlights in his eyes to wake him up 
hourly at night. Water spilling from his 
tea froze on touching the ground, Said he: 
“T never stopped shivering.” 

He was not allowed to relieve himself 
at a latrine for long periods of time, and 
once did so in his drinking cup. The 
sickening contents froze, and for two 
days he chipped away to make the cup 
usable again. Finally he was allowed some 
hot water, which melted the rest. He 
drank the contents. “It didn’t taste so 
good,” he said 
I was thirsty.” 

Warmth from a Light Blub. Mean- 
while, as he “lived like an animal wallow- 
ing around in dirt and filth.” the Chinese 
subjected him to endlessly repeated accu- 
sations and endless hints that it would be 
easy to kill him. Bit by bit he wrote what 
the Chinese wanted (as one reward they 
allowed him to warm his hands on a light 
bulb). “The hardest thing I have to ex- 
plain,” he said, “is how a man can sit 
down and write something he knows is 
false and yet to sense it, to feel it, to 
make it seem real. 

What course would the Marine Corps 
take in the Schwable case? If a victim of 
brainwashing goes unpunished, what will 
happen to military discipline? If a colo- 
nel who has violated the regulation against 
giving information to the enemy is re- 
stored to command. how can other sol- 
diers follow him? But in good conscience 
can a P.W.—even a regular officer of long 
service—be held responsible for actions 
committed under Communist duress? 

Even President Eisenhower had no 
ready answer. You could not, he said 
thoughtfully at his press conference last 
week, restore such men to command and 
ask young Americans to follow them. On 
the other hand, you could not condemn 
them too severely. 

It seemed doubtful that any fair mili- 
tary court could come to a sharper de- 
cision, or avoid creating some kind of 
military limbo in which such hapless men 
as Colonel Schwable would be compelled 
to wander, unpunished but unloved, for 
the rest of their lives. 


ring at the court, “but 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE COLD WAR 
Facing the Facts 


The rulers of Russia have begun at last 
to tell the Russian people the sobering 
facts of the thermonuclear age. Said Pre- 
mier Georgy Malenkov last week in a 
major address from Moscow: “A third 
World War would mean the destruction 
of world civilization.” To the Russians 
this was news. For years, they have been 
told by their leaders, in the style set by 
Joseph Stalin and Georgy Malenkov him- 
self, that a new war would destroy the 
capitalist system, not the Communist 
world. They have been kept in ignorance 
the horrors and the dangers of atomic 
wartare. 

The occasion was Soviet Russia’s quad- 
| election campaign; it was time 








again for the Russians to elect unani- 


islv their unopposed commissars and 








some 1,330 equally unopposed lesser Com- 
munists to the Supreme Soviet. Candi- 


date Malenkov addressed his campaign 





speech to the world. 

Russia, he said. wants a truce in the 
cold war. “It is not true that mankind has 
to face only the choice between fresh 
world slaughter or the cold war... The 
Soviet government stands for further re- 
Malen- 
kov gave no hint of what the Soviet gov- 
“nt might do to help reduce world 
tension, insisting that the deeds must 
come from the “aggressive circles in the 
West that are still hopelessly dreaming 
of destroying our socialist society.” As a 
first step, he added, Western Europe 
should abandon EDC, “by which, under 
the guise of a little Europe, there is creat- 
ed a large and aggressive Germany.” None 


duction of international tension. 





of that was new, or suggestive of any 
helpful turn in Russia’s cold-war line. 

But there was an odd sort of comfort 
for the West in Malenkov’s measured 
warning about the menace of nuclear 
war. It was the first concrete evidence 
that the men in the Kremlin, like those 
in the free world, recognize the suicidal 
plications of the H-bomb. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Halfway Mark 


Foreign Minister Paul van Zeeland put 
his cas 
but succinctly. “Can we remain isolated? 
No. Can we defend ourselves? No. Is 
NATO enough? No.” What Western Eu- 
rope needs, he said, is the European Army 
(EDC) 
man divisions. 

Last week the Senate agreed. By 125 to 
40, it made Belgium the third (after The 
Netherlands and West Germany) of the 
six-member nations to ratify EDC. Lux- 
embourg was certain to follow suit: It- 
alv’s new Scelba government was com- 








before the Belgian Senate wearily 


with its projected twelve Ger- 








mitted to ratification. All depended now 
on France, still tortuously putting off a 
decision (see Col. 2). 
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THE SAAR 
Attempt at Compromise 


Though it is no more than a tiny wrin- 
kle on the face of Europe, the region 
called the Saar is one of the last big 
excuses for France's refusal to approve 
the European Army. To get that excuse 
out of the path of EDC, West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer stopped off 
at Paris last week for a private conference 
with French Foreign Minister Georges Bi- 
dault. He was ready to shelve Germany's 
claims to the Saar and negotiate the terms 
of its “Europeanization,” in return for 
Bidault’s promise to set a firm date for a 
French showdown on the European Army. 

A Test of Sincerity. For both Germans 
and Frenchmen, the Saar was a serious 
test of sincerity. In the course of three 
great wars between them, the Saar has 
changed hands four times. Its 1,000,000 
sturdy coal miners, steelworkers and farm- 
ers speak and live as Germans, but since 
1947. when the Allies linked the Saar’s 
economy to that of France, the Saar- 
landers by their ballots have shown that 
they approve the 1947 arrangement. 

But German recovery caused Saarland- 
ers to look wistfully across the Rhine. 
West Germans revived the old slogan, 
Deutsch ist die Saar (The Saar is Ger- 
man), and began talking of another 
Anschluss. Paris was horrified; the French 
government vowed that it would never 
ratify EDC and German rearmament 
until Bonn promised never to take back 
the Saar into a German Reich. France’s 
main reason: with the Saar, which now 
produces 28° of France's coal and 25% 
of its steel. French heavy industry can 


compete with West Germany’s Ruhr; 
without it, French production would be 
hopelessly outmatched. 

Though it threw him flat against the 
current of West German opinion, Konrad 
Adenauer knew that the dream of EDC 
was doomed unless Germany made con- 
cessions to France over the Saar. He 
agreed to accept “as a basis for discus- 
sion” a plan drafted by a Netherlands 
Socialist lawyer named Marinus van der 
Goes van Naters. Its essentials 
q The Saar will be an autonomous Euro- 
pean territory. 

@Its economy will 





remain linked to 
France, but Germany will get gradually 
increasing “most favored nation” treat 
ment until the Schuman coal-steel pool 
develops a common European market. 
gq Maar foreign policy” will be directed 
by an impartial high commissioner—nei- 
ther French nor German nor Saarlander 
—responsible to the Council of Europe. 

A Severe Disappointment. Since Bi- 
dault had also accepted the plan “en prin- 
cipe,”’ Adenauer expected to get matters 
moving in the direction of a brass-tacks 
settlement. This would give Bidault and 
Premier Laniel a garland of good news 
with which to deck their demand for a 
parliamentary vote on EDC. But Bidault 
last week produced a new memorandum 
ind said Germany would have to accept 
it. Its major new provision: no trade pre- 
ferment for West Germany in the Saar 
until the common market for Europe is 
well under way. This meant granting Paris 
an indefinite veto over German trading 
rights in the Saar. 

Obviously affronted, Adenauer held his 
temper, asked for time to consider the 
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Brpautt & ADENAUER AT Parts AIRPORT 
When? 
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document. An hour later, Adenauer 
trudged back to the conference room and 
told Bidault: “All right.” Then he put the 
question: What about a date for France's 
EDC debate? Bidault’s reply was a severe 
disappointment. He was sorry, but the 
government had not been able to schedule 
the debate, and it did not know when it 
would. Disconsolately, Adenauer put his 
name with Bidault’s on a pious communi- 
qué (“A complex subject”). 

Said one of the Germans who stayed 
behind: “The French know, and we know, 
they can have the Saar. But they won't 
get our final agreement until we get EDC 
in return. It was the French who first 
said, no Saar, no German divisions. This 
works the other way around, too.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Seven in a Row 

British Conservatives gave a cautious 
cheer last week. In two by-elections, their 
candidates won handsomely. Both seats 
are Tory strongholds: the Arundel & 
Shoreham district of West Sussex is a rich 
man’s garden, and Harrogate is a York- 
shire spa packed with retired gentlefolk. 
But in face of the traditional loss of pop- 
ularity of the party in power, the Tories 
won a higher percentage of the vote than 
they had in the 1951 election. That made 
it seven by-elections in a row (six of them 
Tory victories) in which the Tories have 
increased their 1951 percentages. 

The average Tory increase has been 
2.1%. Tory M.P.s, chafing under the dis- 
cipline required by their slim 18-vote ma- 
jority, began speculating happily that a 
2.1% increase, if extended country-wide, 
would mean a Tory majority of 100 seats 
at a general election this fall. Such a 
majority, they reasoned, would let them 
slip away for dinner parties and evenings 
in West End theaters instead of being al- 
ways on call, lest Labor outpoll the gov- 
ernment on a snap vote. 

Soberer heads pointed out that by- 
elections in safe seats are not perfect in- 
dicators. Their counsel: wait at Jeast until 
1955, when the question of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s retirement will surely have 
been settled, a successor will have taken 
over, and the Conservative government 
will have a four-year record of accom- 
plishment to campaign on. 


"Gad, Sir!" 


Among Britain’s country gentry, the 
sport of fox hunting has survived social- 
ism, automobiles, electric fences and the 
gibes of wits like Oscar Wilde, who 
mocked it as “the unspeakable in full pur- 
suit of the uneatable.” 

But farm hand Roger Hilton, 28, born 
in industrial Lancashire, was new to 
the Gloucestershire countryside and its 
tradition-swathed hunters. When he saw a 
fox slinking toward his master’s chicken 
house one day last week, Roger took up a 
shotgun and blasted the beast. Before the 
echoes died away, there was a clatter of 
hoofs, a clamor of hounds, and up rode the 
local hunt. The hunters stared aghast at 
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Roger's atrocity. They were speechless. 
Not so Roger’s employer. 

“T sacked him for it, and I would do it 
again,” said Farmer W. G. James. “Roger 
was a fine worker and a grand lad.” Said 
Colonel E. P. Butler, hunt secretary: 
“Hunting is the way to keep down the fox 
population. Not a very good show, was 
it?’ Roger booked passage for Canada. 
Said his young wife: “We want to forget 
this unpleasant episode.” 


ITALY 
The Montesi Affair 


Before Italy’s Chamber of Deputies, Pre- 
mier Mario Scelba spoke solemnly of 
affairs of state—taxes and governmental 
reform, his government's support of 
EDC, the dangers of Communism and 
neo-Fascism. But the immediate threat 


to his new regime involved none of these, 
nor did it lie within the walls of the cham- 
It came from a courtroom a few 


ber. 





Italy's News Photos 
MarCHESE MONTAGNA 


High life in high places. 


blocks away, where, as Scelba urged the 
Deputies to confirm his Cabinet, there 
unfolded an unsavory story of corruption 
in high places. of playgirls and midnight 
orgies and expensive decadence revolving 
around the figure of a marchese-come- 
lately named Ugo Montagna. 

Scelba won his vote of confidence as 
expected, 300 to 283, and for the first 
time in three months, Italy had a govern- 
ment able to command a narrow majority 
in parliament. But it might not be for 
long. The case of Montagna had rocked 
Italy, and it could well bring down the 
government. For the case displayed, for 
all to see, the decadence that infects too 
much of Italy’s moneyed classes, the irre- 
sponsibility of privilege that embitters 
even men of good will. 

The Body on the Sand. The story be- 
gan last April, when the body of plump, 
pretty Wilma Montesi, 21, was found on 
the seashore sands of Ostia, near Rome, 
clad only in a blouse and a pair of silk 
panties embroidered with teddy bears 
(Tote, Feb. 15). Police declared that 





Wilma had died by accidental drowning. 
Months later, brash young neo-Fascist 
Editor Silvano Muto printed a sensation- 
al charge in his monthly magazine Attua- 
lita. Wilma had not gone to Ostia, he 
said, but to a swank hunting lodge in 
nearby Capocotto, where wild orgies 
were conducted by a Roman nobleman 
who ran a narcotics ring. Wilma, said 
Attualita, apparently passed out from too 
much opium and was thrown on the beach 
by her companion and left to drown. 

The public prosecutor promptly haled 
Muto into court under an old Fascist law 
against spreading “false and adulterated 
news to perturb the public order.’ Chal- 
lenged to prove his story, Muto accepted, 
declared that the ringleader was the Mar- 
chese Ugo Montagna di San Bartolomeo, 
one of Rome society’s brightest luminar- 
ies. The hunting lodge was run by the St. 
Hubert Club, whose membership list in- 
cluded the Pope’s personal physician, 
high Vatican lay officials, and Piero Pic- 
cioni, jazz-pianist son of Scelba’s Foreign 
Minister. Wilma was allegedly seen in a 
car like young Piccioni’s black Alfa Romeo 
just before her death. His chief inform- 
ants, said Muto, were two girls who had 
participated in the dope parties. 

Enter La Caglio. One of the girls was 
pretty, well-groomed Anna Maria Moneta 
Caglio. She took the stand to back up 
Muto’s charges, but her words painted a 
picture of favoritism and official corrup- 
tion with ramifications reaching far be- 
yond the death of Wilma Montesi. 

Anna Maria Caglio is an aristocrat, the 
kind of girl whom Via Véneto doormen 
automatically salute. Daughter of a well- 
to-do Milan attorney, she was educated in 
prim Swiss schools, went to Rome when 
she was 20, hoping to break into the 
theater or the movies. She had little suc- 
cess, but she became a part of the high- 
est-living, fastest-traveling Roman set. 
The most dashing of them all was the 
Marchese Ugo Montagna. Soon Anna Ma- 
ria was his acknowledged mistress, accept- 
ing an $800-a-month allowance and living 
with him openly. But last summer Ugo 
threw her over. La Caglio began to go to 
church, then retired to a Florence con- 
vent. Later, urged by her conscience and 
her confessor, she decided to tell all. 

First Suspicion. In a cool, well-modu- 
lated voice, she explained that two days 
before Wilma’s death, Ugo ordered her to 
go back to Milan. “When I asked him 
why, he said that he had a hunting date in 
Capocotto with Piero Piccioni.” Three 
days later she returned to Rome, and 
she and Ugo drove down to the hunting 
lodge. There the gamekeeper’s wife re- 
marked that she had seen Wilma’s body 
and was surprised that it was not swollen 
or battered. Anna Maria Caglio felt a sud- 
den suspicion. She thought back to a time 
three months earlier when she had fol- 
lowed Ugo and another woman in a car. 
From the news pictures she was now sure 
that the woman had been Wilma Montesi. 

Her suspicion grew. When she men- 
tioned Wilma’s death, “Ugo became sim- 
ply furious and told me I knew too much, 
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and I had better go away.” Later, young 
Piccioni telephoned Ugo during dinner. 
“Montagna told me he had to go to the 
chief of police to hush up the affair, 
since they were trying to link Piero Pic- 
cioni with the death of Wilma Montesi. 
Ugo drove me to the police headquarters 
{where Tommaso Pavone. chief of the 
national police. had his office], and a few 
minutes later Piccioni arrived. They final- 
ly went inside and stayed more than an 
hour.” On their return, said La Caglio, 
Piccioni “seemed ruffled,” but Montagna 
told him, “Now everything’s fixed up.” 

In her six hours on the stand, La Caglio 
told of once going to Piccioni’s house with 
Montagna, who left several packages. 
“Montagna said it was money.” She also 
declared that Montagna had procured an 
apartment for Chief of Police Pavone. 

Twice after their breakup, she suspect- 
ed Ugo of plotting to kill her. Worried. 
she went to Rome’s district attorney, Dr. 
Angelo Sigurani. She told him all she 
knew. She told him that she suspected 
Ugo Montagna of running a_ narcotics 
ring, of his frequent trips to visit the 
commanders of such ports as Genoa and 
Naples. Said La Caglio: ‘“Sigurani lis- 
tened very carefully, patted me on the 
shoulder and advised me to keep out of 
these things, and the sooner the better.” 
Two weeks ago Dr. Sigurani tried to get 
the case dropped because investigation 
showed “the complete absence of a basis 
for any new charges.” La Caglio wrote 
anxiously to the Pope, warning him that 
there were people around him that might 
do him harm. Then somehow the cara- 
biniéri, who are separate from the police 
and sometimes their rivals, got wind of 
Anna Maria’s worries. On the order of the 
then Acting Premier, Amintore Fanfani, 
Anna Maria returned to Rome, told her 
story to the carabiniéri, and they began 
an investigation of Ugo Montagna. 

Enter the Carabiniéri. Up to then, the 
charges had been the word of Anna Maria 
Caglio, a woman scorned, against that of 
the wealthy Marchese Montagna. But now 
the court demanded the carabiniéri report. 
It was a bombshell. 

Ugo Montagna, it reported, was the son 
of poor Sicilian parents, spent ‘the ‘30s 
shuttling between Rome and Sicily and 
being charged with various offenses rang- 
ing from passing bad checks to printing 
cards identifying himself falsely as a law- 
yer or accountant. He always got off with- 
out a day in jail. By 1940 he had settled 
in Rome with the means and habits of a 
multimillionaire. During Mussolini days 
he had a house “where he frequently in- 
vited women of doubtful morality, with 
the apparent aim of satisfying the libidi- 
nous desires of many high-ranking per- 
sonalities.”” With the German occupation, 
his guests were Nazi officials. Without em- 
barrassment he switched to British and 
U.S. officers after the liberation. He was 
also, said the report, a black-marketeer, a 
spy for the Nazis and “a notorious agent” 
for OVRA (Fascist Italy’s Gestapo). 

For all his wealth, he paid taxes on a 
declared income of only about $1,000 a 
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year, little more than he was said to 
have given La Caglio each month. One 
of Montagna’s partners in business, said 
the report, was the son of Giuseppe 
Spataro, vice president of the Christian 
Democratic Party. The report also con- 
firmed that Piccioni’s son was a close 
friend of Montagna, as were the Vatican 
physician and other lay Vatican and gov- 
ernment officials. 

Such was the man who moved in Rome’s 
most select circles. who addressed the na- 
tional chief of police Tommaso Pavone 
with the intimate “tu.” Many of those 
who originally doubted La Caglio’s story 
changed their minds. The Communists 
promptly trumpeted the fact that Scelba 
and Montagna had both been witnesses 
at the wedding of Spataro’s son two years 
ago, pointed out that Scelba himself had 
appointed Pavone chief of police. 

Symbol of Sickness. Almost forgotten 
were Editor Muto and Wilma Montesi. 
The picture that all fixed on with fasci- 





United Press 
ANNA Marta Caciro 
Death on the beach. 


nated horror was of Ugo Montagna and 
his connections, a symbol of all that was 
sick about postwar Italy. 

The Montesi affair was Premier Scelba’s 
problem, and he faced up to it. The day 
after his confirmation he summoned Po- 
lice Chief Pavone for a long night session, 
told him grimly that the government of 
Italy, and not the Communists, was going 
to break the Montesi case wide open. It 
did not matter who was hurt. Next morn- 
ing Pavone resigned. Foreign Minister Pic- 
cioni sent his resignation to Scelba, and 
it seemed likely that Scelba would accept 
it. Scelba appointed Minister Without 
Portfolio Raffaele de Caro, a Liberal, to 
make a full investigation, ordered Mon- 
tagna’s passport lifted, and an investi- 
gation of Montagna’s income-tax returns. 
Montagna, silent up till then, threatened 
to start talking. “I may cause the end of 
the world,” he pouted. 

More revelations and embarrassments 
were almost certain to come. But before 
it ended, the scandal might turn out to be 
a boon and a tonic for sorely beset Italy. 


As they went about their beats this week, 
the carabiniéri were applauded in the 
streets by Italians who appreciated that 
they had walked where other police feared 
to tread. “I promise to do all in my pow- 
er,” vowed Premier Scelba, “to clear 
away this shady, suspicious atmosphere 
that is hanging over us.” Nothing could 
better help democracy in Italy pass from 
sickness into health. 


* . 
"Original Errors" 

No barbs from their domestic enemies 
have stung Italy’s Christian Democratic 
politicians so much as recent stories in the 
U.S. press about the menace of Commu- 
nism in Italy. Most resentful of all was 
Party Chief Alcide de Gasperi, who con- 
sidered the reports exaggerated—many of 
them were—as well as reflections on his 
eight years as Italy’s postwar Premier. 

Communism’s strong foothold in Italy 
today, commented De Gasperi_testily, 
grew largely out of “the Roosevelt cli- 
mate’ and Allied policy at the end of 
World War II. Last week, at the behest 
of the United Press correspondent in 
Rome, De Gasperi explained: 

“Common and perhaps inevitable errors 
were committed in the conduct of the war - 
in Italy . . . It seems to me above all 
that the initial error was that of under- 
evaluating the Italian campaign, neglect- 
ing its political consequences . . . Church- 
ill. . . announced . . . that in the case of 
a victorious breakthrough in the Po Val- 
ley, the Allies would drive towards Vien- 
na... But Roosevelt and his counselors 
did not have the same vision of the politi- 
cal importance of this strategy, and the 
withdrawal . . . of several divisions from 
the Army of Italy for the landings on the 
French Riviera so weakened the Army 
that Northern Italy could not be liberated 
for eight months . . . When the collapse 
of German resistance finally occurred in 
the spring, it was too late: the Russian 
armies had occupied Vienna, Hungary and 
the Balkans, Tito was installed in Istria 
as far as Trieste, and in Italy Commu- 
nism had time and opportunity to present 
itself as an ally of democracy and a factor 
in national independence. 

“Inside Italy in the first period after 
the war, we had to collaborate with the 
Communists just as the Western Allies 
were collaborating with Russia . . . Allied 
authorities in Italy favored the insertion 
of pro-Communists into the new admin- 
istrative setup. At that time, was the 
hope for a democratic evolution of Com- 
munism in Italy exaggerated? Certainly. 
But was this surprising when this was 
also the international climate? . . . Thus 
the evil totalitarian plant had time to 
grow roots, watering itself on illusions 
and false hopes. 

“In a later postwar stage, certainly the 
contribution of the U.S. to the economic 
reconstruction of Europe and in particu- 
lar of Italy had decisive value in main- 
taining the free regime, and it is just that 
this should be recognized . . . but no one 
can pretend that this entirely annulled 
the consequences of the original errors.” 
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INDO-CHINA 
Crucial Battle 


To the shrilling of bugles, troops of the 
Communist Viet Minh poured onto a 
saucerlike plateau in the mountains of 
Indo-China one day last week and 
launched a crucial battle of the seven- 
year Indo-China war. Their objective: 
Dienbienphu, a huge French fortress 175 
miles west of Hanoi. 

The stronghold, isolated between the 
Red River delta and Laos, was even more 
a psychological than a military pivot of 
the war. The French seized the saucer 
last November, built it into a bastion 
with a tireless airlift and talked of suck- 
ing the forces of wily Communist General 
Vo Nguyen Giap into an attack that they 
felt might hurt him sorely. For Giap, on 
the other hand, Dienbienphu became a 
challenge; to reduce the fortress could 
well deal a deadly blow to France’s re- 
solve to fight on in Indo-China. 

For weeks Giap slowly edged three 
crack divisions, perhaps 36,000 men, 
around the periphery of Dienbienphu. 
Last week he was ready. Artillery fire 
poured in. Early one morning the radio- 
telephone crackled in Hanoi H.Q. of 
General René Cogny, the three-star com- 
mander of French Union forces in north 
Viet Nam. The voice of the garrison com- 
mander at Dienbienphu told Cogny the 
news: Giap was attacking at last. 

The Communists poured screaming 
flesh & blood against the French concrete, 
wire and land mines. Most of the attack- 
ers fired rifles, pistols and Tommy guns, 
but some hurled razor-sharp spears. Wave 
after wave, they came on through the 
night. In the morning, although parts of 
the perimeter had been caved in, the 
French still held the heart of Dienbien- 
phu. The dead and wounded—many de- 
fenders and at least 1,000 Communists, 
said the French—were piled so thick that 
a three-hour cease fire was arranged, so 
the field could be cleared of casualties. 

As this week began, the battle raged 
on, bloodily and in doubt. It was a grim 
prelude to the Asian peace conference. 
The Communists were squandering life 
at Dienbienphu to win points at the con- 
ference table in Geneva. 


FORMOSA 


Sorrowful Advice 

Only a year ago, K. C. Wu was Nation- 
alist China’s bright, particular star. He 
was an outspoken advocate of democracy 
among the Kuomintang’s quarreling 
cliques, an honest official among many 
who were not. Chiang Kai-shek himself 
had picked able Administrator Wu as the 
governor of Formosa. 

But last spring Wu abruptly resigned, 
went into voluntary political exile in the 
U.S. For ten months, Wu watched from 
a modest hotel in Evanston, IIl., lectured 
in U.S. cities, and kept his silence. Three 
weeks ago he sat down at his dining-room 
table and wrote a long, careful letter to 
the National Assembly meeting in For- 
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mosa. Last week. charging that the Na- 
tional regime had suppressed parts of it, 
Wu published its contents. Said he: “I 
don’t want to wreck the Formosan regime, 
but it must reform.” His theme: to return 
to the mainland, the Formosa regime 
must have the “full-hearted support” not 
only of the Chinese in Formosa, on the 
mainland and overseas, but also of the 
free world. The Nationalist regime is en- 
dangering this support by its undemo- 
cratic practices. Wu listed them bluntly: 
g One-party rule: the Kuomintang is 
financed, not by party members, but from 
the government treasury. Its methods “are 
entirely devoted to the purpose of perpet- 
uating its own power.” 

“The so-called political department is 
entirely modeled after the system of... 
the Communists . . . It has almost total- 
ly wrecked the morale of the troops.” 





Carl Mydans—Lire 
Cuina’s Wu 
“It is awful.” 





@ Secret police: “During my three-year 
administration as governor of Formosa 
hardly a day passed without some bitter 
struggle with the secret police . . . They 
made numberless illegal arrests. They tor- 
tured and they blackmailed . . . The peo- 
ple . . . only dare to resent but not to 
speak in the open...” 

Wu dated the change in climate from 
the entry of Chinese Communists into 
the Korean war. “More American aid 
came for Formosa. The rulers began to 
feel more secure in their position, and old 
ideas which led us to our downfall on the 
mainland reared up their ugly heads 
again.” Chief culprit, Wu thought, was 
the Generalissimo’s son, Lieut. General 
Chiang Ching-Kuo, who heads the secret 
police, runs the political department in 
the armed forces. Wu charged that once 
“a dastardly attempt” was made on his 
life, said that Chiang refused to give a 
passport to his 15-year-old son now liv- 
ing with Wu's parents. “It is awful.” 


Wu, with a long career of service be- 
hind him (mayor of wartime Chungking, 
postwar mayor of Shanghai), still has 
hopes for the Nationalist cause. “But if 
the Gimo will press for these needed 
reforms. . .” said he, “the Chinese people 
will gladly back the Nationalist govern- 
ment. If he does not do so, not only our 
hope of ever recovering the mainland of 
China is lost, but he may find himself 
even unable to defend effectively For- 
mosa in the not too distant future.” 

On Formosa, where he is now regarded 
as a renegade, there was bitter resentment 
among men who stayed on. Others 
charged that he was trying to forestall a 
supreme court probe of charges of irregu- 
larities in his conduct as governor. The 
Assembly's 85-man presidium snapped: 
“The presidium views with utter con- 
tempt K. C. Wu's action and utterances, 
which it considers as giving aid and com- 
fort to the Communists, inasmuch as he 
is... in the sanctuary of a foreign coun- 
try, smearing and attacking the govern- 
ment [with] malicious propaganda. ” 


GERMANY 


Nation on the Move 

West Germany last week began dispers- 
ing some of the rewards of its astonishing 
economic comeback. With a bulging treas- 
ury and credits piling up in every con- 
tinent. pfennig-pinching Finance Minister 
Fritz Shaffer announced sweeping tax re- 
ductions that will enable Germans them- 
selves to buy more of the Volkswagen, 
cameras and other good things that their 
factories are exporting to every nook & 
cranny of the Western world. A staunch 
free-enterpriser, Shaffer believes that a 
capitalist economy should be kind to cap- 
italists. His tax cuts especially gave re- 
lief to 1) heavy industry (corporation 
taxes were reduced from 60% to 45%) 
and 2) West Germany’s crop of postwar 
millionaires (taxes on incomes over $600,- 
ooo a year were slashed from a maximum 
of 80% to 55%). But he also cut taxes 
of the low-income worker up to 41%. 

“These reductions,” said Shiffer, “have 
as their aim the encouragement of business 
initiative.” To make up his losses in rev- 
enue, he assumed that West German pro- 
duction would jump another 5% in 1954- 
55. No other nation in Europe, and few 
anywhere, looks forward to even half that 
much improvement. But Shiiffer grounded 
his confidence on German hard work, and 
the unstinting drive to extend German mar- 
kets and German influence around the 
world. The importance attached to the 
campaign was dramatized last week by the 
two biggest men in the Bonn government: 
@ Chancellor Konrad Adenauer flew off 
on a state tour through Greece and Tur- 
key. Adenauer did not have to talk trade, 
for German locomotives and engineering 
goods are already flooding both countries 
at such a rate that Greece owes West 
Germany $26 million, Turkey $8,000,- 
ooo. But in Greece, where he met with 


%* The U.S. rate: 52%. 
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gallant old (70) anti-Nazi Field Marshal 
Alexander Papagos, the 76-year-old Chan- 
cellor hopes to erase some of the bitter- 
ness left by the Nazi occupation and to 
convince Greece that West Germany can 
be a good partner. In Turkey, where Ger- 
mans are popular, he expects to cement a 
“long-term partnership” that will help 
German salesmen—and eventually Ger- 
man diplomats—in the Moslem world. 
@ Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard, 
more directly concerned with Germany's 
order books, opened a massive trade fair 
in Frankfurt with a message to thousands 
of foreign visitors. ““The German people,” 
said he, “must not be blamed for the fact 
that they work harder than others. It is 
narrow-minded for the rest of the world 
to fear German competition.” 

This week Erhard departed for a grand 
business-seeking excursion to South Amer- 
ica, where already German competition 
is hustling Britons and Americans out of 
juicy business deals. Several South Amer- 
ican countries are already in debt to their 
German suppliers, but Erhard is not con- 
cerned about getting paid promptly. “We 
Germans,” said one of his aides, “are 
thinking in terms of ten to 25 years.” 


A Tale of Two Children 


Peter K. Grimes had neither the cloak, 
the dagger nor the devil-may-care air of a 
scarlet pimpernel. A Boston travel agent, 
Harvardman Grimes, 32, married a Ger- 
man war widow who had come to the U.S. 
to study at Columbia University. His wife 
Irmgard had left her two young daugh- 
ters by her first marriage in East Germany 
with her father, but she and Peter quickly 
agreed that the family should be brought 
together. 

Twice, the Grimeses went to Germany 
to get the children, but Mrs. Grimes’s 
father, an oldtime Communist and small- 
town Red official named Paul Schroeder, 
would not surrender the girls to “capital- 
ist America.” “The future belongs to Com- 
munism,” insisted Schroeder. “Why don't 
you stay here?” 

So Grimes quit his job, got a Commu- 

nist visa for ten days. registered with the 
U.S. consulate in Berlin, then went with 
Irmgard to the Schroeder home in Nas- 
senheide, 25 miles north of Berlin. Eve- 
lyn, 11, and Monica, 14, knew only two 
American phrases—‘Nuts” and a clumsy 
version of “You aggravate me’’—and 
many terrible tales about America. Said 
Mrs. Grimes: “I was heartsick about 
Monica's books; containing nothing but 
lies about the U.S.” 
» The Grimeses waged a slow campaign 
of love to win the two children. Schroeder 
fought back bitterly but silently; he was 
afraid to repost the couple to the police 
because he had vouched for them. The 
ten days stretched into months, the visas 
expired, but the Grimeses stayed on and 
fought. “We had brought American film 
magazines along with us to show the chil- 
dren,” said Grimes. “Monica became a 
fan of Gregory Peck and Tony Curtis. We 
told her she could see their films in Amer- 
ica and that just about won the battle.” 
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One day American authorities in Berlin 
sent an officer of the U.S. Military Mis- 
sion in the Soviet zone to the Schroeder 
house to check on the long-overdue 
Grimeses. “That,” said Grimes, “just 
about cooked our goose. We knew it was 
time to leave.” 

The girls were at last won over, al- 
though Monica was still slightly reluctant. 


She and Evelyn wrote a note to their 


grandfather. “We got on a train,” said 
Grimes, “but didn’t dare sit with the chil- 
dren. We scattered around so we would 
not attract attention.” The train took 
them to West Berlin. Next day Peter K. 
Grimes and family matter-of-factly 


walked into the U.S. consulate and ap- 
plied for U.S. visas for the children. Then 
his story came out. “I wasn’t afraid,” 
said Grimes. “I'd do it again to get the 
children out.” 


Associated Press 
Captain GRIFFITHS 


A hole in the ear. 


KENYA 
Court-Martial 


The court-martial came to order in a 
British army hut outside Nairobi. The 
defendant; Captain Gerald Griffiths, 43, 
a British officer of the Durham Light In- 
fantry charged with “disgraceful conduct” 
and “cruelty” towards prisoners suspected 
of being Mau Mau terrorists. 

A British lieutenant told how Griffiths 
made one of his prisoners take off his 
pants. Then, the witness testified, Grif- 
fiths handed his knife to an African pri- 
vate and commanded: “Castrate him.” 
The private, a 16-year-old Somali named 
Ali Segat, did not obey, so Griffiths 
changed his order: “Cut off his ear!” 
With a quick slice, Segat complied- 

Private Segat testified: “It bled very 
much. I gave the knife back to the cap- 
tain and threw the ear on the ground.” 
Griffiths was quoted as saying: “That was 
quick.” Next day, on Griffiths’ orders, 


Segat used his bayonet to carve a hole in 
another prisoner’s ear. “Captain Griffiths 
gave me a piece of signal wire,” he said, 
“and told me to tie it to the ear.” Then 
the patrol moved off, with Segat leading 
the prisoner by the ear. 

Other witnesses testified that later, 
Griffiths decided that the prisoner whose 
ear had been lopped off was going to bleed 
to death. He did not want that to happen. 
“This man must be shot,” said the cap- 
tain. The prisoner's handcuffs were un- 
locked and an officer told him to run. 
“Shoot!” came the order, and the man 
was shot dead. 

Griffiths, who only last fall was acquit- 
ted of charges of murdering an African 
tribesman who had killed his favorite 
horse (Trme, Dec. 7), based his defense 
on the notion that leading a “native pris- 
oner” by the ear is “quite proper” and 
“does not cause pain.” But the court was 
unimpressed. Captain Griffiths was found 
guilty, cashiered and sentenced to prison 
for five years. 


Spark of Hope 
Behind the bright green shutters of 
Nairobi’s Government House, hope spar- 
kled anew for Kenya Colony. In the face 
of the Mau Mau war, which hurts all and 
benefits none, whites, blacks and browns 
last week took the first hesitant steps 
towards a multi-racial government. 
Sprawled in the governor's chair, wear- 
ing a crumpled white linen suit and the 
blue-and-scarlet tie of the Grenadier 
Guards, British Colonial Secretary Oliver 
Lyttelton listened patiently to the repre- 
sentatives of 6,000,000 Africans, 100,000 
Indians, 40,000 whites and 25,000 Arabs 
The whites wanted martial law and an all- 
out offensive against the Mau Mau. The 
others wanted a share in the colony’s all- 
white government. For nine days Lyttel- 
ton was silent; on the tenth day he spoke. 
He proposed a drastic constitutional revi- 
sion whose main features were 1) a four- 
man war council to stamp out the 18- 
month-old Mau Mau revolt, 2) a 16-man 
Cabinet to act as “the principal instru- 
ment of government.” The crucial new 
feature: the Cabinet would include, for 
the first time in East Africa, non-white 
ministers—two Indians and an African. 
By linking his two proposals, Lyttelton 
made it impossible for the whites to get 
their streamlined war council unless they 
first agreed to give the natives at least a 
small voice in their government. “The 
plan must be accepted or rejected,” he 
said. “It cannot be modified.” “How long 
can we have to think it over?” asked the 
leader of the white delegation. Lyttelton 
looked at his watch and snapped his 
reply: “I need your answer by 5:30 p.m.” 
Kenya’s whites were shocked. “He 
treated us like fourth-form schoolboys,” 
one complained. When the plan was pub- 
lished, many settlers condemned it as 
“appeasement of Nehru,” and “too much 
too soon.” But by 5:30 p.m. Oliver Lyttel- 
ton had his reply from all four groups. 
Whites and Indians accepted. Negroes 
and Arabs said no, but it was not a fatal 
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no. Kenya's Arab dhowmen are politically 
unimportant, and the Negroes, it was 
obvious, were only stalling in the hope of 
improving the bargain, which indeed was 
not much so far as the blacks were con- 
cerned. “I found Lyttelton very sympa- 
thetic,” said shrewd Eliud Mathu, spokes- 
man for the loyal Kikuyu. “The Negroes 
will not boycott the scheme. We will try 
to make it work.” 


IRAN 
Brainless & the Ballots 


Inside cavernous Sepahsalar Mosque, 
by the light of bare electric bulbs, Tehe- 
ran officials last week tabulated the fruits 
of the electoral process in Iran. For three 
days the city had been voting for its 
twelve Deputies to the National Majlis. 
The tellers sat solemnly around little 
tables, fished into metal boxes, pulled out 
ballots and shouted names and numbers 
to colleagues who carefully inscribed them 
in big books. Boys ran in & out through 
the cigarette haze bearing little cups of 
Turkish coffee and glasses of strong tea 
to fortify the ballot checkers. 

As is the custom in Iranian elections, 
it was all pretty much a fraud. The 
twelve lucky winners had been decided 
before the first voter dropped his scrap 
of paper into the metal box. All were sup- 
porters of Premier Fazlollah Zahedi's gov- 
ernment. The voters, with cynicism born 
of experience, knew what to expect. One 
Teheran elector dropped his ballot in the 
box, then salaamed deeply three times to 
the container. Asked why. he retorted: 
“This box is magic. One drops in a ballot 
for Mohammed and lo, when the box is 
opened, it becomes a vote for Fazlollah.” 

Knives & Ice Cream. Without waiting 
for the government to solicit his services, 
a fierce, black-bearded giant named Sha- 
ban Jafari cruised the polling places 
through the week with his ragged associ- 
ates—the Society of Gallant Men—to 
flex his muscles on behalf of Zahedi can- 
didates. Tough, rough Shaban, who is 
called the “Brainless One,” came out of 
Teheran’s slums, was once Iran’s national 
wrestling champion. In the past he put 
his brawn to work for Mohammed Mossa- 
degh, and in his behalf used to sack oppo- 
sition newspaper offices. Now professing 
loyalty to Zahedi, the man who threw 
out Mossadegh, Brainless led his knife- 
armed toughs on tours of the polling 
places. Systematically, Brainless pulled 
voters out of line, searched their pockets 
for an anti-government ballot. When he 
found one, the voter was cuffed or 
stabbed, then turned over to the nearest 
policeman to be arrested and carted off to 
jail. Occasionally Shaban sheared off the 
hair of the victim. 

At the end of one busy day Shaban 
eased his bulk into a café chair and poked 
at a dish of ice cream. His score for two 
days was 50 hospitalized, “mostly Com- 
munists.” “We did better than the police 
and the soldiers together,” Brainless 
boasted. “I know Shaban is a little rough,” 
said Ardashir Zahedi, U.S.-educated son 
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James Whitmore—Liré 
WRESTLER JAFARI & FOLLOWERS 
He had a busy day. 


of the Premier, “but ... he is against 
the Communists.” 

Votes & Oil. As in Teheran, elections 
were going on ail over Iran. Though crude 
and undemocratic by Western standards, 
the balloting process fits the pattern for 
Iran, which is backward, deeply infiltrated 
by a Communist underground and inex- 
perienced at combating the enemies of 
democracy with democratic methods, The 
current elections were efficient and peace- 
ful by contrast; in Mohammed Mossa- 
degh’s 1952 elections, the balloting lasted 
five months and at least 50 were killed. 

The formalities in the Teheran mosque 
gave the government more than the quo- 
rum of Deputies needed to summon the 





Shohnokh Hatami 
PREMIER ZAHEDI 
He used a magic box. 


Majlis into session—the first since it was 
dissolved by would-be Dictator Mossa- 
degh in August 1953. Desperate to get 
Iran’s major resource, oil, into world mar- 
kets after 30 months of near-bankruptcy, 
Premier Zahedi let it be known that the 
parliament's first big assignment will be 
to ratify a new oil agreement with West- 
ern companies. 

One morning last week, an_ officer 
pounded on the door of a house in subur- 
ban Teheran. To the full-bearded, pa- 
jama-clad man who answered, he said: 
“Vour time is up. Get ready to move.” 
The man in hiding was Hussein Fatemi 
the hated and long sought No. 2 man 
and Foreign Minister in the Mossadegh 
regime. Fatemi had been variously re- 
ported as torn to pieces by the Teheran 
mobs last August. or in hiding in Cairo, 
Berlin, the Iranian hills. Fatemi was 
hauled off to jail, but on the way he was 
stabbed superficially by someone in a 
howling street mob. The government re- 
ported Fatemi would stand trial for trea- 
son against the Shah. 


FINLAND 
No Change 


Finns trudged through swirling snows 
last week to the polling places, seeking an 
Eduskunta with enough courage to tackle 
the country’s economic mess. The last 
parliament had kept right on voting child- 
welfare allowances and farm. subsidies, 
though the national till was all but empty. 
It had refused to lower wages. though 
high costs priced Finland's products out 
of the world market, causing unemploy- 
ment and a decline in national income. 

But when the election results came in, 
reform hopes went out. The new, 200- 
member Eduskunta remained essentially 
unchanged. Finns gave their Communists 
more votes (21% against 169% last elec- 
tion), but the same number of seats (43) 
in the parliament. The Social Democrats 
picked up one seat (54); the Agrarians 
gained two (53); the liberal Finnish Na- 
tional Party gained 3 (13); the right-wing 
Swedish People’s lost 2 (13); the Con- 
servatives lost four (24). 


HUNGARY 
Crime Report 


Subject: Lieut. General Gabor Peter, 
about 50, onetime tailor, chief of Red 
Hungary’s secret police. His job: extract- 
ing confessions from political prisoners. 

Record: February 1949, “interrogated” 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty (sentenced 
to prison for life). November 1949, “in- 
terrogated” L Businessman Robert Vo- 
geler (15 years). April 1951. released 
Vogeler with a warning: “Our arms are 
very long.” June 1951, “interrogated” 
Archbishop Joseph Grosz (15 years). 

Disposition of Subject: Dismissed by 
order of the Hungarian state government, 
and sentenced last week to prison for life 
for a variety of unspec'fied crimes lumped 
under the heading of “treason.” 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 


Success at Caracas 


John Foster Dulles flew home from 
Caracas last week with another diplomatic 
triumph: the first Western Hemisphere 
agreement that gives real promise of stop- 
ping Communist infiltration in the Amer- 
icas. For three tense hours, delegates to 
the Tenth Inter-American Conference had 
voted clause by clause on the U.S. anti- 
Communist resolution, a state paper that 
went well beyond the vague and timid 
declarations of earlier conferences. After 
the 51st ballot, Secretary of State Dulles 
allowed himself a pleased smile. Final 
vote: 17 to 1 for the U.S. proposal. 

Dulles had gone to Caracas fresh from 
Berlin, filled in on hemisphere affairs with 
force-fed haste. He was aware that most 
Latin delegates considered anti-Commu- 
nist measures uninteresting at best, inter- 
ventionist at worst. Because economic aid 
to Latin America (e.g., loans and tariff 
advantages) is largely out of State De- 
partment hands, he had little to trade. 
But Dulles pushed ahead with what he 
had: a strong will, well-reasoned answers 
to all objections and long experience (“I 
have been attending international confer- 
ences since early in the century,” he said), 

Warning to Despots. The U.S. pro- 
posal was that “the domination . . . of the 
political institutions of any American state 
by the international Communist move- 
ment . would call for a consultative 
meeting [of the hemisphere’s nations] to 
consider the adoption of measures in ac- 
cordance with existing treaties.’ Guate- 
mala, where Reds already run such gov- 
ernmental institutions as social security 
and the land-reform program, took to it- 
self the role of martyr and chief opposer 
of the measure. Fewer than 15 favorable 
votes, delegates agreed, would mean psy- 
chological defeat for the U.S.; at mid- 
week, only ten were on record favoring 
the measure. 

The U.S. offered to call a special meet- 
ing of the American nations in Washing- 
ton (date unspecified) to talk economic 
aid—without changing the tally. Mexico 
and Argentina were openly fighting the 
resolution, seemingly fearful that it ulti- 
mately meant intervention. Dulles made 
a last heartfelt argument. 

“Our United States proposal is a foreign 
policy declaration directed to the Soviet 
despots who operate the subversive appa- 
ratus of international Communism,” he 
said. “We would warn them that we are 
aware of their design, that we oppose it 
and that they cannot hope to gain a real 
success within this hemisphere. All past 
threats have been tea parties compared to 
this one.” The Secretary then amended 
his resolution, spelling out that it was 
directed at “dangers originating outside 
this hemisphere.” Most of the holdouts, 
notably Uruguay, swung to the U.S. side 
—although Mexico and Argentina in the 
end chose not to vote at all. 
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Target: Guatemala. “We went along 
with the U.S. because it has sacrificed 
blood and treasure in the fight against 
Red aggression and it wanted the resolu- 
tion badly.” said one delegate. “If we did 
not agree, the U.S. might resort to -uni- 
lateral action. That would be far worse.” 
The meaning of the Caracas resolution is 
precisely that it calls for joint action. 

In practice, any one of the hemisphere’s 
foreign offices can now legally call a dan- 
gerous Communist penetration in another 
nation to the attention of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The O.A.S. will 
investigate, and may summon all nations 





Liso Larsen—Lire 
DULLEs AT INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
After the 5Ist ballot, a smile. 


to consultation. By a two-thirds vote, the 
nations may take whatever action (e.g., 
admonitions, economic sanctions or sterner 
measures ) seems advisable. 

Against whom? Last week’s vote sug- 
gested a possible first peril point. Only 
Guatemala voted against the doctrine. 
Said Dulles, just before taking off for 
Washington an hour after the final ballot: 
“The fact that one American nation voted 
against the resolution shows how necessary 
it was that the conference should have 
acted as it did. Now, of course, we shall 
have the task of assuring that the enemies 
of freedom do not move into the breach 
which has been disclosed in our ranks.” 


CANADA 


Solo in Seoul 

Canada’s globe-circling Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent, scheduled to return to 
Ottawa this week, paused in Seoul last 
week and held a press conference. Nod- 
ding his grey head, he said: “Some day we 
are going to have to be realistic . . . We 
are going to have to admit that the pres- 


ent government of China is the govern- 
ment the people want.” 

Next day, papers and politicians in his 
native Quebec told the Prime Minister 
the political score. Editorialized L’Action 
Catholique : “It will always be too soon to 
recognize Communist China.” The Mont- 
real Gazette pointed out that “Canada will 
not fall into the error of suggesting that 
the Communist government. of China 
represents a free choice of the people.” 

Learning by cable of the flap that his 
statement had created at home, St. Lau- 
rent tried to cool matters off at a Tokyo 
press conference. He explained that he 
had not meant to imply that the Chinese 
people had freely chosen the present Com- 
munist government. All he had in mind in 
discussing future diplomatic dealings with 
Red China was some arrangement to en- 
able representatives of the West to deal 
directly with the Communist regime on 
matters affecting China. 


Citizens’ Dividends 


The people of oil-rich Alberta, whose 
provincial government now takes in more 
than $90 million a year in petroleum 
revenue, heard intriguing news last week. 
In his annual budget message, Social Cred- 
it Premier Ernest Manning said it was 
entirely possible that within the foresee- 
able future Alberta’s oil and gas income 
would double. That would be enough to 
wipe out all present municipal, school 
and hospital taxes. 

After that, d Manning, the govern- 
ment could consider “distributing direct- 
ly to the individual citizens . . . an equita- 
ble share of the revenues.”’ His term for 
these wondrous taxes-in-reverse: ‘Citi- 
zens’ participation dividends.” Manning 
did not say when this might come to pass. 
But for all well-squeezed taxpayers every- 
where, it was a fine idea to dream about. 


THE BAHAMAS 
Plush Playground 


Axel Wenner-Gren, one of the world’s 
richest men, stretched his long legs in the 
lower-deck lounge of a New York-to- 
Nassau Stratocruiser last week and re- 
flected with satisfaction on the progress 
of his newest enterprise. In his 73 years, 
Wenner-Gren has made fortunes in Elec- 
trolux vacuum cleaners and refrigerators. 
Bofors antiaircraft guns and Mexican tel- 
ephones. But of late, his major inter- 
est has been building a fabulous tropical 
resort worthy of the monocled titles and 
Palm Beach socialites that Swedish-born 
Wenner-Gren (who started his career at 
15¢ an hour in a New Jersey tractor fac- 
tory) finds congenial. 

For his plush playground, Wenner-Gren 
in 1951 picked flat Andros, biggest (104 
miles long) of the Bahama Islands. An- 
dros has not prospered much since pirate 
times; the population, mostly Negro, is still 
under 10,000. But it has splendid white 
beaches, a sunny, breeze-cooled climate 
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FLY BOA-C 
NEW YORK to LONDON 


Overnight « Every Night 
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Monareh 


The Transatlantic Airliner 
with Downstairs Cocktail Lounge 


Ask Any “Transatlantic Commuter’ 
about the B.O.A.C. Monarch. You'll hear 
about extra luxuries like these: 
Quietest, Most Spacious-Feeling plane 
that flies the Adiantic is the Stratocruiser, 
with its exclusive lower-deck lounge. 
No Service Like British Service. . . the 
kind you get, upstairs and down, from 
The Monarch’s cabin crew of four. 


See Your Travel Agent or B.O.A.C. for bookings 
to Britain, Europe, Africa, Near East, Orient. 


Extra Luxury at No Extra Fare 


Finest Cuisine Aloft! Enjoy a seven- 
course champagne dinner with B.O.A.C. 
as host. A real English country-house 
breakfast, too. 


London's Just a Good Night's Sleep 
Away! That's true whether you ease back 
in one of The Monarch’s reclining seats 
...or pay a trifle more for a sleeper berth. 


> a 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York, MUrray Hill 7-8900 
also in Boston, Washington, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miami; 
in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
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and enough bonefish, wahoo, tarpon, blue 
teal, ducks and wild pigs to win rave 
notices from rod-and-gun editors. Spend- 
ing $2,000,000, Wenner-Gren built a lux- 
urious Lighthouse Club (with appoint- 
ments in silver) and a well-fitted yacht 
club. The resort opened last month. 
Wenner-Gren’s associates _ prudently 
hired an obeah (Bahamian voodoo) ghost 
(£10 from a local ghost renter) to assure 
success at the opening. As any obeah- 
minded Bahamian could have predicted, 
this precaution worked; the ghost, one 
Richard Crotch in life, worked silently 
and invisibly to bring the necessary luck. 
Such corporeal visitors as Prince and 
Princess Alexis Obolensky, Mrs. Winston 
Guest, Sir Victor Sassoon, Mrs. Bernard 
Gimbel and Metropolitan Opera Tenor 
Jussi Bjoerling materialized from am- 
phibians that made 4o flights in and 


out. Other guests, before and since: Danny 






Anpros TowNn’s WENNER-GREN 
One of the hosts was a ghost. 


Kaye, the Countess of Leicester, Bren- 
da Frazier Kelly. All applauded what 
the ghost and Wenner-Gren had wrought. 
Much bucked up, the white-haired finan- 
cier decided last week to pour another 
$1,500,000 into Andros Town this year, 
and as much as $10 million eventually. 
Andros Town is not for just any casual 
traveler with money. “We don't want 
tourists,’ Wenner-Gren explains. One 
joins the Andros set by joining the Light- 
house Club. The club's initiation fee of 
$500, dues of $300 a year and minimum 
American plan rate of $50 a day are only 
the low hurdles. The applicant must also 
pass the scrutiny of the board of gover- 
nors: Wenner-Gren, the Hon. Mrs. Au- 
drey Pleydell-Bouverie, Eunice, Lady 
Oakes, Sir Oswald Bancroft and seven 
other Mayfair and Florida social arbiters. 
If he gets by without a blackball, and 
would like to settle on the island, the 
new member may then sign up for a 
homesite—at $10,000 an acre. 
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smokers 
bythe thousands 
now changing to 
Chesterfield ® 


MaAut 
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.. enjoying the one cigarette that’s 
f highest in quality —low in nicotine. 
} And remember, only our Chesterfields 
| have this proven record with smokers. 
k 


SEE 


No adverse effects to the nose, throat and 
sinuses from smoking Chesterfield. Both 
these statements are a matter of record. 
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Thing of beauty and a joy 


- then ready your- 


S" DY this one well. good friend 
h 


self for the high-voltage news. 


This automobile this gorgeous grace of glass and color 
and flowing line pictured here — is the 1954 Buick 


SpeciAL Convertible. 
It is Buick’s lowest-priced Convertible. 


It sells for just a few dollars more 


MILTON BERLE than similar models of the so- 


STARS FOR BUICK - on 
called “low-price three. 

B . ° ° 4 
dut from that point on. it differs 


every step of the way. 


It’s styled to the breath of Spring and the lift of a 
breeze. 

It’s pulsed with a completely new V8 that’s in the 
record books as the highest-powered engine ever placed 


in a Buick of this budget-priced Series. 


It’s cradled on a chassis of 122 inches. where four coil 
springs. and a steadying torque-tube. and a sensational 
new front-end geometry give you a ride and handling 


ease that come pretty near to bliss. 


A nd it’s new, this Buick—completely new, like every 
1954 Buick. 





The sports-car styled 1954 Buick Spectat Convertible—lowest-priced of Buick’s four great Series 


now V8 powered for record 


for budgets 


New in style. body. interior. New in the backswept 
expanse of its panoramic windshield. New in the wider 
swing-open of its doors. New in the better fuel economy 
of its Power-Head Pistons. New in a long list of 
advancements that add to comfort, convenience and 
safety. 

Your Buick dealer cordially invites you to drop in and 
see this stunning new Buick and judge for yourself 
what a thrill and a buy it is in every way. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


BUICK 


the Beautifid buy 








h performance, compression ratio, fuel economy. 











Cosmopolitan -the man who wears the Stetson with the Mode Edge 


Wherever you are you're right in style wearing a Edee...a hat designed for the trend towards the 
Stetson with the famous Mode Edge. Is a sign of slimmer. trimmer silhouette. New smart colors with 
fine craftsmanship for those who demand the custom contrasting bands. The Stets« Sussex —S15. Other 
touch, Here you see the Stetson Sussex with the Mod Stetson styles with the Mode kdge—S15 ard 820, 


The STETSO N is part of the man 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


After 73 days of marriage but little 
bliss. Five & Dime Store Heiress Barbara 
Hutton and Dominican Playboy-Diplo- 
mat Porfirio Rubirosa “mutually decided 
that it is wisest for us to separate.’’ The 
honeymoon had been a mishmash of 
thrills (Rubi finished second in the Se- 
bring twelve-hour sports-car endurance 
race), spills (Babs broke an ankle in her 
Manhattan bathroom), and finally chills 
(Babs left Rubirosa in their Palm Beach 
mansion last week and moved in with her 
aunt). For all of Porfirio’s junior standing 
(he has racked up four marriages to Bar- 
bara’s five), the round was clearly his. Al- 
though he renounced all claims to share 
Babs’s money, he collected a handsome 
dowry while the getting was good. Report- 
ed items: a $200,000 airplane, a string of 
blue-blooded polo ponies, $800,000 worth 
of other knickknacks. 

In Manhattan, Author Marion (See 
Here, Private Hargrove) Hargrove, 34, 
who got a Juarez divorce from his first 
wife Alison in 1950 (after three children), 
announced that this week he will marry 
Robin Edwards Roosevelt, 25, who got a 
Juarez divorce (after one child) last week 
from F.D.R.’s onetime favorite White 
House romper and grandson, Curtis 
(“Buzzie” Dall) Roosevelt.* 

Cinemactor Lex (Tarzan) Barker, 34, 
confided to a reporter how his marriage to 
Cinemactress Lana Turner, 34, has con- 
verted them both into plain old home- 
bodies: “We just have dinner at home, 
and never go any place. She owes me a 


* In 1949, Buzzie whimsically took his mother 
Anna’s maiden name. 





International 
DvuKE OF WINDSOR 
Puffs, snaps and smacks. 
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fortune in gin rummy.” Lana, said Lex, 
lets him hang his trophies on the wall. 
“Some women might stick up their noses 
at my African shields and my helmets 
and swords, but Lana’s cute about it. She 
tries on the helmets.” 
. me 

Nervously pulling at his pipe, the Duke 
of Windsor fidgeted on the first tee of a 
Cuban golf course. was photographed just 
before he smacked out a drive in the open- 
ing round of the four-ball amateur invi- 
tation tournament at the Havana Bilt- 
more Yacht and Country Club. 

Greek-born Shipping Tycoon Aristotle 
Socrates Onassis, 48, who is under indict- 
ment on a charge of conspiring to gyp the 
U.S. in some postwar deals to buy surplus 
ships (Time, Feb. 15), waited for delivery 
of one of the fanciest yachts to sail since 





© Pictorial Press 
Str LAURENCE OLtvier & TEACHER 
Tunes, taps and twirls. 


Financier J. P. Morgan’s Corsair churned 
the sea-going carriage-trade routes. In the 
North German port of Kiel, a 325-ft. frig- 
ate is being converted into the Christina, 
a floating pleasure dome which will be the 
flagship of Onassis’ cargo and tanker fleet. 
Trimmed in marble, mosaics and lapis 
lazuli (cost: $3.50 per square inch), the 
yacht will have a top speed of 184 knots, 
will tote—among other frills—a doctor's 
operating room, sailboat, speedboat and 
amphibian airplane. When he has nothing 
else to do (such as dropping in at Monte 
Carlo’s famed Casino, which he owns, crap 
tables and all), Onassis will rough it on 
the Christina and use her for an office. 

High over California’s Mojave Desert, 
The Netherlands’ Prince Bernhard, in the 
U.S. for a royal look at aircraft plants and 
military planes, took over the controls of 
a TF-86 Sabre Jet trainer from a test 
pilot, sent the craft into a screaming dive 
and smashed through the sound barrier. 





BARBARA HUTTON 
Thrills, spills and chills. 


After a trial-landing maneuver, the prince 
circled, neatly brought the Sabre Jet in 
all by himself. Later, six miles out in the 
Pacific off Los Angeles, the prince, with 
no inkling that he was pushing his luck, 
was flying a propeller-driven Navy trainer 
when its engine quit. His Air Force pilot 
glided the plane back to International 
Airport, made a dead-stick landing. “We 
just had a lot of fun,” said Bernhard. 
“There was no danger of swimming.” 

In a modest grey clapboard house in 
Princeton, N.J., Physicist Albert Einstein 
was deluged with letters, wires and cables 
from all over the world, soberly deduced 
that the hubbub was stirred up by the 
passing of his 75th birthday. 

Preparing for his debut as a song-and- 
dance man in a big benefit show, Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier studiously twirled a cane 
and practiced his footwork in a London 
gymnasium, where veteran musicomedy 
Hoofer Jack Buchanan pronounced the 
actor an apt but self-conscious pupil. 

Ss /@ * 

In Manhattan, the National Antiques 
Show saw some real action when cops 
rushed into Madison Square Garden to 
look for a missing wax statuette of Mamie 
Eisenhower, which had disappeared from 
its pedestal in an exhibit depicting the 
nation’s first ladies, present and past. 

Publisher Bernarr (“Body Love’) 
MacFadden, steadily ripening with age, 
asked Utah’s Governor J, Bracken Lee if 
he might celebrate his 86th birthday next 
August by parachuting into Great Salt 
Lake. The Utah Aeronautics Commission, 
to which Lee referred the request, turned 
thumbs down on MacFadden because he 
might splash too hard on the “heavy” salt 
water and thus harm the commission’s 
policy of “aerial safety.” Taking the news 
standing up, MacFadden rumbled: “If I 
really want to make the jump, I'll go out 
and make it. How can they stop me?” 
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Soprano MILANnov & Drurps IN “NorMA” 


In ancient Gaul, broken 


Tired & Happy 


The Metropolitan Opera faced an ex- 
hausting week. It began when the stage- 





hands, who have worked for more than a 
year without a contract, failed to turn 
up for a rehearsal of Bellini’s Norma. 


Members of the office staff sweated over 
heavy props and managed to get some 
of the proper lights running. 

Grimy and tieless, General Manager 
Rudolf Bing practiced with the heavy 
gold curtain, nearly clipped a couple of 
principal singers with a fast curtain at the 
end of Act I. The show, he panted, would 
go on that night without scenery if neces- 
sary. But before curtain time, the stage- 
hands returned, and the evening's opera 
a well-tried Tannhduser, went smoothly. 

Soprano Gamut. Next night came the 


company’s first Norma in nine years. 
Written in 1831, Norma was one of the 
last of the bel canto operas, designed 


chiefly for vocal acrobatics. The scene is 
Gaul of the Druids’ day. Norma is a high 
priestess who has broken her vow of chas- 
tity and borne the Roman proconsul two 
children, only to find that he really loves 
a younger priestess. Much of the melody 
is limp as a drink of water and the har- 
monies have the simple severity of Stone- 
henge, but fastidious fans love it. 

So do sopranos; the name role has 
been tackled by the world’s top prima 
donnas from Giuditta Pasta (who created 
it) to Jenny Lind, Lilli Lehmann and 
Rosa Ponselle. Norma is on stage—and 
singing—for almost two hours, or long 
enough to satisfy the heartiest spotlight 
appetite. She ranges the emotional gamut 
from mother love to infanticide. Best of 
all, the part is almost impossible to sing 
and few of today’s voices can both spin 
the intricate tracery of its high coloratura 
and belt out the chesty low tones. 
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and mother love. 


Celtic Briinnhilde. The Met’s Zinka 
Milanov is one of the few. Possessed of a 
voice unsurpassed nowadays for sheer 
beauty and warmth, Yugoslav Soprano 
Milanov has a controlling interest in the 
company’s dramatic Italian leads, i.e., in 
Aida, Trovatore, Forza del Destino, and 
a monopoly on Norma. After a whole 
season of preparation for the part, she 
appeared on stage looking something like 
a Celtic Briinnhilde. 

Her first number was the opera’s famed 
Casta Diva (Stainless Goddess), which, 
while not Norma’s most difficult number, 
is hardly a piece to warm up on. She 
threaded her way carefully but spiritedly 


vow 








Clau 
Lotte Lenya (As JENNY) 
On Dock Street, thieves and trollops. 


Harcken 





through the opera’s complicated cadenzas 
with a generous use of her pearly pianis- 
simo, came dramatically and vocally into 
her own in the second and third acts and 
at the end, despite signs of weariness (she 
began to sing sharp), won a personal ova 


tion. Most thrilling moments: her soar- 
ing duets with Mezzo-Soprano Fedora 
Barbieri. 

When it was all over, Diva Milanov 


retired to her dressing room to munch an 
apple and then greet 100 or so admirers 
in relays of five. By 1 a.m. she was ex- 
hausted, but happily planning four more 
Normas in what is left of the season. 


Old Beggar in Manhattan 


One summer night in 1928, first nighters 
crowded into a Berlin theater to see Die 
Dreigroschenoper (The Threepenny Op- 
era), composed by a young highbrow 
named Kurt Weill on a text by a prole- 
tarian poet named Bert Brecht. Nobody 
thought it would last more than a few 
performances. How could an eight-piece 
orchestra and a tatterdemalion cast 
pete with the great music dramas of Wag- 
ner and the moderns? But two years later 
Threepenny Opera was still running, and 
since then it has had thousands of per- 
formances, including a handful in the U.S. 
Last week it was revived in Manhattan's 
tiny (300-seat) Theater de Lys, with new 
English words by Composer-Librettist 
Marc Blitzstein. 

The scene is a tawdry section of Dick- 
ensian London. The characters are dregs 
of the town, led by an enterpriser named 
Jonathan Jeremiah Peachum, who _ has 
managed to organize beggary and make it 
pay, and one Macheath, thief and trollop- 
monger. (“Sloppy Sadie was discovered 
With a knife-wound up her thigh/ And 
Macheath strolls down on Dock Street 
Looking dreamy at the sky.”) 

Faded Waltzes. The plot takes Mac- 
heath through a fake marriage with pretty 
Polly Peachum, two betrayals by one of 
his earlier loves, and right up to the mo- 
ment of his execution—when he is saved 
by a royal pardon. Beaten into the mix- 
ture of bawdry and cynicism are a couple 
of bitter speeches of social protest, writ- 
ten in a heavy Teutonic style that even 
Blitzstein’s tart translation could not 
leaven. 

The 22 musical numbers. recall Ger- 
man café music of the hungry ‘20s. The 
artfully threadbare orchestration gives 
them a kind of tawdry elegance, as of 
faded Viennese waltzes with indecisive 
endings. Among the best: Pirate Jenny, 
appealingly rasped by Composer Weill’s 
widow, Lotte Lenya 2 
cape from drudgery by joining a pirate 
crew; the Ballad of Dependency, in which 
Comedienne Charlotte Rae derides Mac- 
heath’s virility. 

Still Alive. Threepenny Opera’s pedi- 
gree is two centuries old. Its original was 
The Beggar’s Opera, John Gay's satire 
on the Italian operas of his day. Gay's 
comedy turned out to be the smash hit 
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7 Agitated Albert wasn’t anybody’s friend—an income 

@ tax collector! Folks considered him “the end”! “Most 
everybody hates me! I’m a dragon, I’m a pest—but 
maybe here at Statler I'll be treated like a guest!” 










He lingered in his Statler bath just resting and relax- 
e ing, forgetting all the slights and slurs incurred with 

income taxing. “The water's hot! There’s lots of soap! 

Soft towels—how I love them! The Statler folks must 
like me, ‘cause they've left so many of them!” 





“The Statler’s in the heart of town’—that’s how they 

5. write it down. They ought to say it this way: ‘Statler 
is the heart of town!’ They're friendly and hospitable 
when folks may need it most. In every situation, 
Statler’s sure the perfect host!” 
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When Albert saw his Statler room, he cried, “Oh, me! 

@Oh, my!” A single teardrop glistened in the corner of 
his eye. “This cheerful room! And all this space! This 
big, soft, roomy bed! Why, no one’s treated me like 
this since March 15th!” he said. 





WERE ARE LOW 4 
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“Just notice how the waiter acts—so friendly-like and 

4, nice! The food he brings is wonderful! It’s great at 
any price! And still, the prices here are low! It’s too 
good to be true—for after all, I’ve had to pay my 
income taxes too! 


Bring the whole family for a Statler visit— 
No room charge for children under 14 at any Statler! 


(Be sure to make reservations ahead !) 








STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON « BUFFALO « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 
TWO GREAT NEW STATLERS—HARTFORD + DALLAS 


(Opening summer, 1954) (Opening foll, 1955) 





Lone and lovely coastlines provide picnic 


spots, fishing villages, room to really relax. 


This year: 








FRESH, UNSPOI! 
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VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


A memorable vacation on a modest budget of dollars and days 
— yours to enjoy in close and friendly Canada! No passports, 


no elaborate preparations are needed — just cross the border 
and take your playland pick of intriguing “foreign” cities, 
fun-famous resorts, a tremendous array of natural beauty... 
all delightfully new and near in Canada. See your travel or 
transportation agent soon; send the coupon now, 





O1-1-10.54.03 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 
Please send your 48-page, 
attractions in all parts of Canada 


Tell me where 16 mm sound films on Canadian travel 
subjects are available in the US.A.........0 


Check V as required 


Name 


Take interesting “shots” of historic shrines 
and monuments mellowed by time. 





full-colour book on vac ation 








PLEASE PRINT 


Address — 
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| of the 18th century, so popular that it 





forced London’s chief composer of Italian 
opera, George Frederick Handel, to shut- 
ter his own fashionable opera house and 
ultimately turn to writing oratorios. The 
Weill version took little but the charac- 
ters from John Gay, was itself a satire on 
grandiose German operas. It so inflamed 
musical conservatives in Berlin that stu- 
dents rioted and stoned the theater where 
it was playing. 

Manhattan’s new version is neither a 
smash hit nor a matter for riot. It some- 
times bogs down in prosy prose and ama- 
teurish acting. But the enthusiasm of au- 
diences for Weill’s score shows there’s 
life in the old beggar yet. 


New Pop Records 

The Boys from Syracuse (Portia Nel- 
son, Jack Cassidy, Bibi Osterwald, con- 
ducted by Lehman Engel; Columbia LP). 
The 1938 Rodgers & Hart musical (based 
on A Comedy of Errors) in a dazzling rec- 
ord reduction. Such hits as Falling in 
Love with Love and This Can’t Be Love 
are treated overtenderly, but the album is 
worth having, if only for the late Lorenz 
Hart's remarkable rhymes. 

A Dance Concert (Jerry Fielding Or- 


| chestra; Trend LP). A fine, fresh-sound- 


ing band from the West Coast gives a 
new lilt to such oldies ‘as When J Grow 


| Zoo Old to Dream. 


The Artistry of Stan Getz (Clef LP). 
The famed West Coast jazzman and Co. 
warbling some strangely appealing dis- 
sonant counterpoint. Getz’s felt-toned 
tenor sax blends humorously with a valve 
trombone. 

Dizzie Gillespie with Strings (Clef 


| LP). Bop Trumpeter Gillespie, backed by 





the Paris Opéra-Comique Orchestra, plays 
with appealing simplicity and delivers 
some startling riffs, but is given a poor 
recording. 

Mel Powell Septet (Vanguard LP). 
A classical label gives jazz the hi-fi treat- 
ment, with first-rate results. Seven top 
jazzmen play as if for themselves, turn 
out some of today’s finest group improvi- 
sations. Notable for a long (7 min.), 
brooding / Must Have That Man, featur- 
ing Buck Clayton's trumpet. 

Fats Waller First Editions (Joe Sulli- 
van, piano; Epic LP). Eight unpublished 


| Waller compositions, from blue moods to 


impudent bounces, played by one of Chi- 
cago’s alltime greats, Joe Sullivan. No 
Waller fan will complain if most of the 
songs sound like his familiar Honeysuckle 
Rose or Ain’t Misbehavin’. 

Blue Moon (Duke Ellington & His 
Quintet; Capitol). The Duke tries a small 
combo for this fevered version. Jimmie 
Grissom sobs out the vocal. 

Thou Swell (Beryl Booker Trio: Dis- 
covery). Slightly nervous but mighty 
high-flown  ivory-tickling on another 
Rodgers & Hart oldie, with firm drum 
and bass support by an all-girl combo. 

Young-at-Heart (Frank Sinatra; Capi- 
tol). A pretty tune which has put Frankie 
on the bestseller lists again. Chief 
thought: “Fairy tales can come true; it 
can happen to you.” 
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says talented MARIA RIVA, stage and TV 


star, who has crossed the Atlantic 29 times 


a, ba = i 
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There’s a charmingness about the way Ww" HER YOU CHOOSE the extra-lare President Special, 
Pan American waits on children.” TV star or Pan American’s famous tourist service The 


Maria Riva reports. “I know, you see, be- 
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modern fleet of airliners in overseas service. For reser- 
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vations, not only to Europe but anywhere in the world, 


call your Travel Agent or Pan American. 
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Day in Court 


In Newport, Ky. (pop. 31,044), just 
across the Ohio River from Cincinnati, 
gambling houses and brothels have often 
caused trouble, so newsmen are ever on 
the alert for stories there. One night last 
summer, the Louisville Courier-Journal 
got a solid telephone tip about Newport, 


and sent Photographer George Bailey 
hustling to the scene. The tip: Glenn 
Schmidt's Playtorium, a plush dining- 
drinking-gambling-bowling club, was 


about to be raided. The leader of the 
raid was Newport’s Detective Jack Thiem, 
who had hired 16 private detectives in 
Louisville, 106 miles from Newport, to 
help him. 

When Photographer Bailey arrived on 





PHOTOGRAPHER BAILEY 
The chief was camera-shy. 


the scene, he got more than he expected. 
Inside the Playtorium the raiding party 
not only found such gambling equip- 
ment as crap tabies and bingo games; 
they also encountered Newport's Police 
Chief George Gugel, and three detectives 
who had just dropped in “for a soft 
drink.”’ Photographer Bailey snapped pic- 
tures, including one of Chief Gugel with 
Playtorium Proprietor Schmidt. But Bai- 
ley’s picture-taking came to an abrupt 
end. 

“Arrest that man!” shouted Chief Gu- 
gel, pointing at Photographer Bailey. “I’m 
still boss in this town, and I'll tell you 
when you can take my picture.” He 
seized Bailey’s camera, ruined his film, 
and had him carted off to jail. The Cour- 
ier-Journal reported what had happened 
in Page One stories, and a grand jury in- 
dicted Police Chief Gugel for interfering 
with Photographer Bailey’s civil rights. 
Another grand jury indicted Gugel for 
“nonfeasance of duty,” i.e., failing to sup- 
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press gambling and prostitution, The same 
jury also indicted Detective Thiem, the 
raider, on charges of breaking the law 
himself by having an interest in a brothel. 
and said he staged the raid on the Play- 
torium’to retaliate for earlier raids on 
houses he was protecting. 

In the uproar of indictments, charges 
and countercharges, Gugel temporarily 
withdrew from the force and Thiem was 
fired (he is now a special deputy sheriff in 
Las Vegas, Nev.). Although Gugel got 
back his job as police chief after he was 
acquitted on the nonfeasance charge, he 
still faced a federal indictment for his at- 
tack on Photographer Bailey. Last week 
in a U.S. District Court in Covington, 
Ky., a federal jury found that Policeman 
Gugel had exceeded his powers, convicted 
him of violating Photographer Bailey’s 
civil rights and fined him $1,000 plus 
court costs. Said District Judge Mac 
Swinford: “Bailey was performing his 
duties and had a right to take pictures 
[and] the right to his liberty. [He] took 
the pictures in an orderly and peaceful 
way [and] was within his rights.” 


Curb in Turkey 


In Turkey, where the democratic ad- 
ministration of President Celal Bayar 
has been harassed by extremist newspa- 
pers, the government hesitated to shut 
the fanatics up. But more than a year ago, 
an act of violence changed the mind of 
President Bayar and his Premier, Adnan 


Menderes: Ahmed Emin Yalman of Is- 
tanbul’s Vatan, one of Turkey's leading 
newspapers, was shot three times one 


night after his paper warned against the 
tactics of Turkish religious fanatics. 
Editor Yalman survived, but Premier 
Menderes closed up many ‘papers and put 
dozens of others under close surveillance. 
Last week the Menderes government took 
a more drastic step that seemed to go be- 
yond the boundaries of preventing vio- 
lence in Turkey. It pushed a new law 
through the Assembly that provided for 
heavy fines and prison sentences on news- 
papermen whose writing “could be harm- 
ful to the political or financial prestige of 
the state.” 

The opposition party charged that the 
law was an attempt to muzzle critics be- 
fore the Turkish national election in May. 
Turkish newsmen and foreign correspond- 
ents were also against the new law. Al- 
though the avowed target was scurrilous 
papers, newsmen rightly feared that the 
vague law could also be used against 
responsible reporters or papers that dis- 
agreed with the government. 


The Communists’ Biggest 


Headlined Rome’s L’Unitd last week: 


TOMORROW CITY BUS AND TRAM LINES 
WILL BE STRUCK FROM 9 TO II AND 
FROM 3 TO 5. The strike, led by a Com- 


munist-controlled union, occurred as pre- 
dicted, to no one’s surprise. For, as the 
biggest (est. circ. 500,000) and most pow- 
erful Communist newspaper published in 
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} along with Communist readers. 


| morrow’s session.” 
| not clear, 


| part-time service to the party, 


the free world, L’Unitd not only reports 
the news but makes it as well. 

Italian Communists read L’Unita for 
more than news. They read it to find 
which way the party expects them to 
jump. Last week L’Unitd itself was jump- 
ing for joy. After winding up its 30th an- 
niversary celebration, including circula- 
tion-building, mass meetings addressed by 
party “medals of honor” for 
widows and children of devoted L’Unita 
workers, the paper got another circulation 
from the Wilma Montesi scandal 
(see ForeicGn News). Beamed one of 
L’Unita’s top executives: “L’Unitd is ab- 
solutely the biggest Communist newspa- 
per outside the Peoples Democracies.” 

L’Unita is not only big by Communist 
standards, In Italy, where exact newspaper 
circulation figures are a closely guarded 
secret, it is one of the biggest journalistic 
operations. Its central Rome edition is 
connected by its own wire to offices in 
Milan, Turin and Genoa, where separate 
editions are put out. Its staff of eight edi- 
tors, 115 reporters and rewritemen and 
eight foreign supple- 
mented by 2,875 party members, who act 
as part-time volunteer correspondents In 
almost every town in Italy. L’Unitd prints 
27 subeditions with local news for every 
region where it is sold. Thus. unlike other 
Communist papers in the West (e.g., Man- 
hattan’s amateurish Daily Work San 
Francisco's People’s World), L’Unita 
works hard to cover the news. 

Party Line-Up. As a result of its cover- 
age, L’Unitd attracts non-Communists 
Many a 
non-Communist buys the paper simply for 
its news and its full coverage of scandals, 
crime, sports and entertainment, and 
swallows a thick coating of propaganda 
with the news. For example, L’Unita’s 
elaborate coverage of the Wilma Montesi 
scandal last week was angled to fit in with 
the party’s battle against the government. 

don’t like L’Unita’s politics,” said one 
monarchist reader, “but it is readable and 
clear and tells you things other papers 
don't.” 

L’Unita makes no secret of its Com- 
munist ties. Periodically, on Page One, it 
prints such instructions to party members 
as: “All Communist Senators without ex- 
ception are required to be present at to- 
When the party line is 
L’Unita has a simple way of 
finding out what it is. The editors call on 
Italy’s Communist Party Palmiro 
Togliatti, once editor of the paper and 
still its ultimate authority as well as its 
biggest shareholder. When Togliatti him- 
self has not yet had the word from Mos- 
cow L’Unita is forced to wait, as it did 
when the “doctors’ plot’ exploded in 
Moscow and L’Unitad came out with the 
story a day after the other Italian papers. 

Thanks to its party backing, L’Unita 
does not have to worry about circulation 
promotion. Every year the party declares 
a “press month,” holds thousands of 
L’Unita parades and mass meetings all 
over Italy. volun- 
teers sell the paper the year round as their 
and in a 


brass and 


boost 


c orrespondents 1s 
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Tens of thousands of 











Eprtor PASTORE 
Orders from Mos« 


cow. 

high-powered campaign, every top Com- 
munist from Togliatti down screams pro- 
motion speeches from public platforms. 

Government Presses. L’Unita’s all- 
Communist staff is bossed by committees, 
but two of its top men are Editor Ottavio 
Pastore, 66, who started out as editor of 
the paper when it was founded in 1924 
and now also holds a seat in the Italian 
Senate, and Amerigo Terenzi, 45, chief ex- 
ecutive officer, promotion and_ business 
manager, whose office is filled with the 
same circulation pie charts and graphs 
that adorn the walls of any other publish- 
er. Present devotion to the party rather 
than past political history is a first requi- 
site for a job, e.g., Milan Editor Davide 
Lajolo was a topflight Fascist newsman 
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You'll find a treasure of pleasure in friendly Germany— 





jolly inns, jovial people with a hearty welcome for American travelers 

... luxurious hotels... noble foods... princely wines. 

You'll find everything the traveler's heart desires in colorful Germany — 
magnificent mountains .. . lush forests . . . verdant vineyards . . . spar- 
kling lakes and rivers . . . medieval hamlets . . . turret-studded castles 
.. . Seaside resorts .. . renowned health spas... rustic retreats... 
bustling modern cities. 

You'll find the perfect holiday in Germany— 
festivals... fairs... operas... symphonies... sporting 
events... pageantry. 

You'll find well-stocked stores bursting with bar- 
gains, because the dollar buys more in Germany than in 
almost any other place. 


Come to colorful, friendly Germany in 1954. Con- 
sult your travel agent, or write to Dept. C-2, Box 259, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


German Tourist Information Office 
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who fought on the side of Mussolini's 
Blackshirts in Spain before returning to 
Communism. The staff is paid well below 
the minimum for Italy’s non-Communist 
newsmen, although L’Unita led the cam- 
paign for the minimum newspaper wage 
on Italian papers. 

The paper's success is partly due to gov- 
ernment tolerance. Two years after the 
paper started, the Fascists drove it under- 
ground. It did not come out in the open 
again until 1944 when, on the day after 
the Allies entered Rome, the Communists 
seized mastery of one of the city’s biggest 
printing plants and put out 150,000 copies 
of the paper. Though the government 
soon took legal control of the plant, 
L’Unita has been allowed to rent the 
presses ever since. If it wanted to, the 
government could make things tougher 
for L’Unita by refusing to let it use the 
presses. But the government has shown no 
signs of doing so, even though the paper 
makes plain where its allegiance lies. 

“Moscow,” says the paper, “is a great 
center of political, artistic and economic 
life; the wisest statesmen, most responsi- 
ble exponents of economic organization 
and most open-minded scholars all turn to 
Moscow.” So does L’Unitd. 


Money from Moscow 

In Paris last week, L’Humanité, No. 2 
Communist newspaper in the West (see 
above), screamed in pained indignation 
about a “scandalous verdict.” L’Humanité 
had good reason to be pained, since the 
verdict pointed an_accusing finger at the 
source of its financial backing. 

Last fall Paris’ big (est. circ. 400,000), 
right-wing L’Aurore charged that L’Hu- 
manité, whose circulation has dropped 
from 600,000 to 172,000 in the last seven 
years, “would long ago be dead if [it had 
not received| subsidies from abroad.” 
L’Humanité replied with a libel suit 
against L’Aurore, demanded 1,000,000 
francs damages. In court, witness after 
witness backed up L’Aurore’s charges of 
support from Russia. Among them: 

G Onetime Spanish Communist Leader 
Julian Gorkin testified that both French 
and Spanish Communist campaigns were 
financed by Moscow. Sixty percent of the 
gold of the Spanish Republican govern- 
ment, he said, was whisked away to Mos- 
cow during the civil war, and more than 
$4,000,000 was later sent back to Paris, 
part of which went to set up the now 
defunct Communist daily, Ce Soir. 

@ Camille Bornerie, ex-Communist news- 
man, recalled that in 1937 the Commu- 
nists received $1,000,000 from Russia for 
propaganda purposes, concluded: “I don’t 
know why L’Humanité started this trial. 
When you are a Bolshevik soldier, there 
is nothing dishonorable about receiving 
money from the Soviet Union.” 

After hearing the evidence, the court 
threw out the libel suit, ruled that the 
charges against L’Humanité “are likely to 
be true.” Added L’Aurore last week: 
“Such a judgment should open the eyes 
of those Frenchmen . . . who think that 
. .. the Communists have the interests of 
France at heart just like anyone else.” 
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“Lets stop here!” 


7HEN you're cruising along on a 
W Tarmac® road, looking for the 
right place for a picnic, sooner or later 
you come to a spot that brings forth 
the cry—‘Let’s stop here!” 

The right place must be shady and 
secluded 
that are 
sturdy. 

[hat’s where Koppers comes into 
the picture 
tables so attractively designed they 


It must have picnic tables 
good-looking, clean and 


Koppers makes picnic 
“stop traffic.” The wood in Koppers 
Picnic Tables is clean and odorless; 
it is water-repellent and dries quickly 
after a summer shower. These tables 
can be painted or left unpainted. No 
winter storage is required 

As for sturdiness, Koppers Picnic 


Tables are made of seasoned hard- 
wood, thoroughly protected against 
decay, weathering and termite attack 
A clean, water-repellent preservative, 
forced under pressure deep into the 
wood cells, gives these tables a useful 
life 3 to 4 times that of untreated 
Koppers Picnic 
pre-cut for quick assembly. 


tables Tables are 


Koppers specializes in making 
wood last longer. Whether you want 
better picnic tables, highway posts, 
fence posts, utility poles or railroad 
ties, you can count on Koppers 
Write us about any of your problems 
with wood. Koppers Company, Inc 
Wood Preserving Division, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 
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Pressure-treatment of wood t one way ch Kop serves industry and you. Among 
products are chemicals, f s, rood material tive coatings, creosote, flexible couplings 
fans and piston rings. K designs and constructs coke ovens and integrated steel plants 
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MEDICINE 





Cigarette Case 


A factory worker from Festus, Mo. 
(pop. 5,199) made medico-legal history 
last week by suing four cigarette manu- 
facturers and a grocery chain for $250,- 
ooo. Ira C. Lowe, 30, filed his suit in St. 
Louis blaming them for the cancer which 
caused him to lose a lung. 

From 1930 to 1952, complained Lowe, 
he smoked more than two packs of ciga- 
rettes a day. Then he got cancer. His right 
lung was removed at the very time when, 


Associoted Press 
Liticant Lowe 
He blames two packs a day. 


at nearby Barnes Hospital, Drs. Evarts 
Graham and Ernest Wynder were doing 
experiments on mice with tobacco tar 
(Time, Nov. 30). In suing (for breach of 
warranty) the four companies whose 
brands he said he had smoked and the 
chain store where he bought them,* Lowe 
said that he had “accepted the defendants’ 
public assurances that their cigarettes 
were free from harmful substances.” 


° ° ° 
Atomic Diagnosis 

For most patients, the old-fashioned 
basal metabolism test is a mild form of 
torture, but that would be no reason for 
discarding it if it were a consistently ac- 
curate test. The fact is that it is far from 
reliable, and four Navy researchers have 
come to the conclusion that in big medi- 
cal centers with facilities for handling ra- 
dioisotopes. it should be replaced by the 
“atomic cocktail.” 

Since the thyroid is the key organ in 
metabolism, and since radioactive iodine- 
131 makes a beeline for the thyroid, a 


* R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., American To- 
bacco Co., P. Lorillard Co., Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corp. and the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. 
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simple check with a scintillation counter 
held against the throat can show when it 
is overactive: an overactive thyroid re- 
moves more ioding-131 from the blood 
than a normal one, an@ this shows in a 
higher reading on the dial of the counter. 
Moreover, where the atomic cocktail test 
was once thought to require a second visit 
to the laboratory for a ger 24 hours 
afterward, researchers at the Navy's Ra- 
dioisotope Laboratory in Bethesda, Md. 
now find that all the patient need do is 
swallow a glass of water containing a mi- 
nute amount of radioactive iodine and sit 
around for an hour until the technician 
comes with the scintillation counter. 


Watching the Tissue 


In Chicago’s Grant Hospital one morn- 
ing last week, half a dozen physicians 
gathered for the regular meeting of their 
medical audit committee. The meeting, 
like those over the past five years, was 
devoted to a businesslike examination of 
the hospital’s medical records of the week. 
In perhaps the most important part of 
the session, the doctors considered the 
“tissue reports” of the pathology depart- 
ment. Their main concerns: 1) to see 
whether parts of the body removed by 
surgery were really diseased, 2) to see to 
what extent pre-operative diagnosis had 
been confirmed by surgery. 

By one name or another, medical audit 
committees and tissue committees are be- 
coming common in U.S. hospitals. The 
American College of Surgeons has been 
recommending them for a dozen years, 
and in 1952 the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals* ruled that no 
hospital may be fully accredited that does 
not maintain some such systematic re- 
view of surgery. Now, the commission 
reported this week, 3,418 of the 7,500 
hospitals of the U.S. and Canada have 
systems that qualify. 

One of the men most responsible for 
the new trend is salty, 72-year-old Dr. 
Malcolm T. MacEachern of Chicago, long- 
time head of the hospital-standardization 
program of the American College of Sur- 
geons. “When I came on the job in the 
’20s,"’ says Dr. MacEachern, “tissue speci- 
mens were thrown into a pail. Nobody 
bothered to save them.” 

Once a systematic study of surgery 
specimens began, MacEachern and others 
set out to determine, if they could, the 
dividing line between necessary and un- 
necessary surgery. In the year’s work of 
any surgeon, they decided, the removal 
of a certain amount of healthy tissue is 
“justifiable.” This is partly because of 
honest mistakes in diagnosis (an appen- 
dix may turn out not to be inflamed, 
after all), partly because some patients 
are sold on surgery and demand it as a 
cure-all (many middle-aged women with 








%* Membership: American College of Surgeons, 
American Medical Association, American Hos- 
pital Association, American College of Physi- 
cians, Canadian Medical Association 
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isa day away 
via SABENA 


See this sunlit Mediter- 
ranean country, foun- 
tainhead of Western 
Civilization! Stand be- 
fore the ageless beauty 
of the Parthenon. Take pictures of classic 
columns against the Hellenic sky, moun- 
tains rising from the sparkling sea, pic- 
turesque seaports, interesting modern 
cities. A high-altitude SABENA Super 
DC-6 will whisk you across the Atlantic. 
En route to Athens or returning, you can 
profit by SABENA’s stop-over plans and 
circular trips to include other European 
cities with just one ticket all the way. 


The Poyal Sabena 


Roomiest, most luxurious airliners in 
first class transatlantic service, limited to 
28 passengers. Full-reclining sleeper 
chairs ...Spacious berths at slight extra 
cost. Finest cuisine, elaborate cellar. 


Tourist Service a la SABENA 
Thoroughly comfortable and satisfactory 
service on a more economical basis. 
Reclining chairs, excellent meals. 





The matchless 
Parthenon 








Plan now, with the help of your Travel Agent, or 
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SABENA z. 


422 2 hada Avenue, New York 17 


Chicago + Washington «+ San Francisco 
Los Angeles * Detroit + Dallas + Miami 
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| SABENA Belgian Airlines 

1422 Madison Avenue, New York 17 

| Send information on SABENA service to Greece. 
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IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Distributors for the U.S.A. 


Fortunes of War 


Over in Casablanca during the War, 
writes P. N. Hutchings of Cassopolis, 
Michigan, we all drank a lot of wine. It 
was cheap wartime stuff, but about all 
we could buy. One night in a small cafe 
a bunch of us unearthed a bottle of Old 
Smuggler. At first the owner wouldn’t 
sell it but he finally agreed to let us have 
it for a mere $50. I’m mighty glad I no 
longer have to pay that kind of money 
for Old Smuggler—but its flavor is still 
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i Smuggles, 
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so fine no one ever willingly wastes a drop. 

Friends of Old Smuggler are cordially 
invited to write us interesting stories 
about Old Smuggler. Your letter will 
make you a member ot “THE ANCIENT 
SCOTTISH ORDER OF OLD SMUGGLERS” 
and entitle you to a handsome member- 
ship certificate suitable for framing, illus- 
trated in full color by Abner Dean—and 
inscribed with your name. Send your letter 
to W. A. Taylor & Company, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. Dept. TM-7. 





vague symptoms beg for hysterectomies). 

How much removal of healthy tissue 
is “justifiable” is still an open question. 
But in many hospitals nowadays, a sur- 
geon whose rate of healthy tissue remov- 
als exceeds 15% will be asked to explain 
himself to the tissue committee and, if 
need be, to the hospital’s executive com- 
mittee. The ultimate penalty of suspen- 
sion is rarely necessary. 

The possible effect of this kind of scru- 
tiny was reported in an A.M.A. confer- 
ence last fall. When a tissue committee 
was first set up in St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Passaic, N.J. five years ago, one appendec- 
tomy in every five was found to be un- 
justified. Current rate: only one in 20. 


Bringing Up Parents 

When a child in an apparently normal 
family of good reputation develops such 
habits as setting fires, stealing, truancy, 
vandalism or sexual misconduct, the 


chances are that he was stimulated by his 








© 1953, King Features i 
“We Want to Consult You 
About Our Daughter!” 


parents’ unconscious approval. This is the 
conclusion set forth in the A.M.A. Jour- 
nal by two psychiatrists, the Mayo Clin- 
ic’s Dr. Adelaide M. Johnson and the 
University of California’s Dr. Stanislaus 
A. Szurek, after a ten-year study. Their 
explanation: in such cases the parents 
have not been able to resolve their own 
antisocial impulses, so they cannot deal 
firmly with their children’s. In fact, they 
get vicarious satisfaction from them. The 
result is tacit approval and implied en- 
couragement of the budding delinquent. 

On the surface, delinquency in “good” 
families (where slum conditions and juve- 
nile gangs are not a factor) seems hard 
te explain. But where the two psychia- 
trists were able to study both child and 
parents, they reported, the child’s “de- 
fect” was always traceable to one parent 
or both. 

“A child’s conscience is made, not 
born,” and during his first six years of 
life, his conscience is molded chiefly by 
the parents. A defective conscience in the 
child is often allowed to develop “so that 
the parents unconsciously can achieve 
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Now—only 39% hours Chicago-Los Angeles...Only one night 


en route westbound... Extra fare dropped... Reserved seat 

chair cars...Same fine Pullman accommodations...Fred Harvey 

food—from full-course menus to low-cost budget meals. 
Also... Super Chief extra fare now only $7.50 on this 
all-private-room streamliner, Chicago-Los Angeles. 


El Capitan extra fare dropped on this only all-chair- 


car streamliner, Chicago-Los Angeles. 








pleasure by permitting the child to mis- 
behave seriously.” And a child is only too 
quick to sense parental pleasure. 































Such sanctioning ranges from encour- 
aging a child to lie about his age, so as to 
} enter a movie at cut rates, to more pro- 
Vi 3 : found forms of implied approval. e.g., 
the Soyal hing means “inordinate nausea Sasloelty cane 
daughter's experiences with boys. . . mis- 
Regal Visit any guided, too exciting discussions about sex 
er all these + + + encouragement of display of undue 
; Luxury to ier saly eo degrees of nudity at home.” In many 
; ROME fore respectable” families, an attitude of 
“frankness” about procreation “is carried 
You get a new concept of “first class service” when LONDON far beyond the cel of the curious child 
you first fly S-A-S. Here are people whose quiet tact TERICH . . . [and] much of this spuriousness is 
in anticipating your wishes was developed through GENEVA perpetrated in the name of Freud, who 
generations of friendly hospitality. Relax in the ' i [advocated] moderation and restraint: 
spacious luxury of a dependable, American-built } FRANKFURT the parent was to answer the child’s spe- 
DC-6B, flown with Scandinavian skill. Bapy 1 cla cific questions about sex but not deliver 
noble wines, matchless dining, incomparable GLASGOW a lurid oration . . . He never encouraged 
service scaled to the taste of royalty. EDINBURGH exhibitionistic displays of nudity.” 

See Your S-A-S Travel Agent Treatment for the parent in cases where 
his bad influence is more or less conscious 
is usually impossible, say Psychiatrists 
Johnson and Szurek. Where the influence 
is unconscious, the parent can be helped 
to understand what he has been doing. 
This may lead to parental shock and neu- 
rosis, but, say the researchers, such condi- 

: tions can be treated more easily than anti- 
SOAWDINAVIAN AIRLINES SISTEW social behavior, which can be transmitted 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. from generation to generation. 
S-A-S serves more cities in Europe 
than any transatlantic airline Capsules 
A @ What many a hospital patient has 
ee known for many years, that the bedpan 


is more trouble than it’s worth, won offi- 
cial medical sanction. “It requires twice 
as much energy to use it as it does to 
walk to the bathroom,” said Manhattan’s 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, rehabilitation ex- 
pert. Also, taking a shower consumes four 
times as much energy as using a tub. 

@ Lack of vitamin C was suggested by 
Dr. Carl T. Javert, of Cornell University 
Medical College. as a common factor in 
the inability of some women to carry 
babies to term. Of roo he tested, gt had 
babies after taking (among other treat- 
ments) five times the normal quota of 
vitamin C—four big glasses of orange 
juice a day, plus a hesperidin supplement. 
@ Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, 60, Hun- 
garian-born refugee from both Nazism 


4 7] and Communism, was named 1954 winner 
of the $1,000 Albert Lasker Award of the 
American Heart Association. His brilliant 
researches into what muscle is and how 


it works (Time, July 4, 1949) “have led 
International Biennial Art Exhibition to new understanding of the basic physi- 


A . ; ology of the heart,” said his citation. 
Treating, Muss ond a @ From Philadelphia’s Heart Specialist 
rad ‘etes 


William D. Stroud came a terse prescrip- 









most beautiful and fantastic city in the world 








Concerts and Performances tion: Moderation is the best answer to 
in the open air CASINO heart disease; too many doctors try to 
Riding, Golf, Tennis and nautical Sports prolong life by making life miserable for 


the patients. 
@ For victims of glaucoma, Dr. Bernard 


INFORMATION; ITALIAN STATE TOURIST Becker of St. Louis’ Washington Univer 








OFFICE (E.N.I.T.) sity reported two hopeful developments: 

21 East 51st Street, New York 22, N.Y. 1) more accurate methods of measuring 

131 International Trade Mart - Camp Str., pressure inside the eyeball. so that the 

New Orleans (Lo.) disease can be detected earlier, and 2) an 

Blended Scotch Whisky * 86.8 proof. Imported by Ente Provinciale Turismo and Ufficio Comunale experimental drug which drastically low- 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. Turismo, Venice (Italy) and your Travel Agent. ers the pressure. 
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New'"Slant" 


in Windshield 


Design! 





1 General Motors ¥ alue. Car illustrated; Super "88" Holiday Coupé, White Sidewall Tires 


and Deluxe Stainless Steel Wheel Dises optional at extra cost 


Vision of loveliness ... with new “Rocket” liveli- World's Record "Rocket" 


ness! Its Oldsmobile’s ultra-new Super "88" 
Holiday Coupé for 1954! Future-styled—with a © = CL) aS M © tb l L_ fe 
new sweep-around panoramic windshield . . . 

179 square inches more glass area! With a long, 
youthful, low-level silhouette! A dashing sports- 
ear flair in door and fender design! Full-width 
cowl ventilator for fresher, cleaner air at hood 
level! And future-powered — with Oldsmobile’s 
famous “Rocket™ Engine stepped up to 
an exciting new 185 horsepower! Make a 
date to see and drive the sensational new 


Super ee” for 195. at vour Oldsmobile dealer's! 





SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Continental Can with its 
78 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba 
17 field research laboratories and 66 sales offices 



























WHAT SQUEEZED 
™ THE ORANGE SQUEEZER 
OUT OF YOUR LIFE? 


Until recently, no bridal shower was complete without an “orange juicer.” 
aa Every morning, all over the land, levers turned and motors hummed as 
wives, mothers and grandmothers squeezed juice for their families. 

Now—unless you have a private orange tree in your back yard—you prob- 
ably prefer to get your juice already squeezed, According to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Americans are consuming canned frozen concen- 
trated orange juice at the rate of about 55 million gallons a year. And this 
doesn’t include the oceans of juice consumed outside the home. 

Canned orange juice is delicious, and it is certainly easy to use. More- 
over, since it comes from fresh, tree-ripened oranges, it is as high in Vita- 
min C as juice from the usual fruit you tote home from the store. 

Yes, since 1946, the elaborate home squeezer hasn’t had much of a future 
to look forward to. Even the small squeezer you have around the house 
y for lemons may be on the way out, now that canned frozen lemon juice 

and lemonade are readily available. 
Continental, with plants and laboratories in the heart of the Florida and 
California citrus belts, admits to much of the responsibility tor the techni- 
} cal obsolescence of these former servants of womankind. 

However, orange and lemon are far from being the only juices for which 
Continental prov ides containers. Among the concentrated and single- 
strength juices now being packed in our cans are grapefruit, tangerine, 
tomato, mixed vegetable, apricot, peach, pear, prune, apple, nectarine, 


grape, loganberry, cranberry, papaya—more than 


j 25 kinds in all—many of which never were com- : = 
/ monly available before. 
Once the serv ing of a juice was a major operation. 
{ Specially engineered Continental cans have helped 
of make it so fast, simple and tidy that you can enjoy 
A these healthful drinks at any hour of the day or night. z ~ 


ONTINENTAL (CAN COMPAN 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Continental Can Company of Canada Limited, Montreal 
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FIBRE DRUMS 





PLASTIC BOTTLES DECOWARE 








PAPER CONTAINERS FLEXIBLE PACKAGING STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK 











...those heavenly carpets by 


See Lees Carpets during 
Spring Carpet Bazaar 
March 22-31, 


Happy the bride, 

joyful the groom, 

lucky the folks with the keys 
to a safe quiet home 

that’s so easy to clean with 


LEES 


Beautiful Lees Carpets 















are the perfect foundation 
for happy decorating. 
Ideal for wedding gifts 

or start-a-home budgets. 
For beauty, quiet, safety 
and that cozy feeling 
that makes a 

man’s home his castle— 
there's nothing 

like a Lees. 
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JAMES LEES AND SONS COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, PENNA. OTHER FAMOUS PRODUCTS: COLUMBIA: MINERVA AND BEEHIVE 
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Preview 


Two of the three dogmas defined by the 
Roman Catholic Church since the Council 
of Trent (1545-63) have concerned the 
Virgin Mary: her Immaculate Conception 
(1854) and her Assumption into heaven 
(1950).* Last week the Very Rev. John 
A. Flynn, president of Catholic St. John’s 
University in Brooklyn, told a Marian 
Year convocation that the Virgin might be 
due for still further doctrinal recognition 
within the next 100 years or so. It is “not 
unlikely,” he said, that Mary will be “pro- 
claimed in a definition of doctrine as Co- 
Redemptrix of the human race, that next 
the dogma of Mediatrix of all graces may 
be promulgated, and that finally the defi- 
nition of her queenship, as participation 
with her Son in the power of ruling the 
World, may be proclaimed.” 

Theologians agree, Father Flynn added, 
“that these are definable. It is likely that 
all three of these may come to realization 
before another century passes because the 
importance of Mary in the universe has 
come more and more to the fore.” 





The Presence & Power 

“My love for the church of Jesus Christ 
is such that I cannot keep quiet when a 
defect becomes evident to me,” writes the 
Rev. Edward S. Zelley Jr. of Trenton, 
N.J. in the current Christian Century. 
The defect that 34-year-old Pastor Zelley 
complains about is the average church's 
lack of emphasis on healing. 

Last August the Reader’s Digest pub- 
lished an article co-authored by Metho- 
dist Zelley about the victim of a train 
wreck who, given almost no chance to 
live, rallied to eventual recovery while his 
church congregation was praying for him. 
The flood of mail that resulted opened 
Zelley’s eyes to the fact that vast num- 
bers of ordinary churchgoers were being 
deprived of the “healing touch of Christ.” 

A Dead Faint? Roman Catholics and 
Episcopalians on the one hand and small 
cults and sects on the other pay more 
attention to healing, says Zelley, than the 
so-called ‘major denominations’—Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Luther- 
ans, etc. “| Suppose] a Methodist woman 
is taken with a severe case of neuritis. Her 
Roman Catholic friend will light a candle 
and make a novena for her healing. Her 
Christian Science friend will send her lit- 
erature telling her how to remove the 
consciousness of pain. Her cultist friend 
will give her an ‘anointed cloth’ to be laid 
on the afflicted part. Perhaps after a while, 
her pastor comes to visit. The con- 
versation is light and encouraging. Before 
he leaves, he offers a vague prayer for 
her healing. If she were to stand up at 
that moment and cry out, ‘I’m healed.’ he 
probably would collapse in a dead faint. 

“Finally she attends a healing service in 
an out-of-town church, and in a quiet and 


* The other: infallibility of the Pope in matters 
of faith and morals (1870). 
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undramatic way receives her health back. 
Whether her ailment was purely physical 
or psychosomatic, the pain was real—and 
she was healed! What right do we of the 
Protestant Church have, by our short- 
sightedness or our blind spots, to deny 
this woman and many others the embrac- 
ing love of the healing Christ and the help 
of loving fellow Christians who will take 
time to pray for their healing?” 

In the Same Breath. Methodist Zel- 
ley’s prescription is for pastors and lay- 
men “to give some time to group prayer 
with specific aims. The size of the group 
is not as important as the quality of its 
ideals. There is no reason why every 
church could not investigate the possibil- 
ity of holding regular ‘healing services’. .. 

“Jesus told his disciples to go and 


night, after 11,000 were seated and an- 
other 1,000 allowed to stand, thousands 
more were turned away. So many people 
came on the first Saturday that Graham 
decided to make three-meeting Saturdays 
a permanent feature of his three-month 
crusade. Other plans to deal with the 
overflow: midweek matinee meetings, sub- 
sidiary meetings in movie houses to be 
toured by Graham, loudspeakers in nearby 
Harringay Stadium on the five nights a 
week when there are no dog races. 

Graham's audiences come by chartered 
bus and train from all over England. To 
be sure that Londoners get their fair 
share of seats, the Graham crusaders have 
limited out-of-town bookings to 4.000 
seats nightly; last week they were three 
days behind in handling mail reservations. 
and the out-of-town allotments were taken 
up solidly through mid-April. 


The traditionally phlegmatic Britons 








EVANGELIST GRAHAM IN LONDON’s HARRINGAY ARENA 


Warnings in the 


‘preach the word.’ In the same breath he 
said, ‘Heal the sick.’ Certainly he did not 
intend for all of us to study medicine 
and become physicians or psychiatrists. 
But he did intend for us to have enough 
faith to bring the healing presence and 
power of Christ sanely and worshipfully 
to those in need.” 


Billy's Britain 

In London’s underground, officials post- 
ed the warning: HARRINGAY FULL. This 
is standing procedure for cutting down 
the crowds that head toward sold-out 
stadiums for cup finals and big football 
matches. But the multitudes on their way 
to Harringay Arena in North London last 
week were not out for fun and games. 
They were flocking to hear Billy Gra- 
ham’s call to salvation. 

It was the biggest, best-heard call in 
Evangelist Graham’s career. Night after 


unde 





did not come to just sit; they stepped 
forward to “make decisions for Christ” 
it twice the rate of any U.S. audi- 
ence Graham has known. The two-week 
3,687. Unlike Graham's 
U.S. converts, a good majority (60%) 
of his British audience do not belong to 
any church. Sometimes as many as 80% 
of those who have come forward say it 
is the first time they have ever made 
a conscious Christian affirmation. Wom- 
en decision-makers outnumber men two 
to one. 

Evangelist Graham spends his after- 
noons as well as his evenings spreading 
the word. He also averages a speech a day 
to civic groups, and reaps more week-end 
invitations from British lords and ladies 
than he can possibly accept. “I am 
thrilled,” says Billy, “and tremendously 
humbled by the thought of what has been 
achieved by God's will.” 


conversion total: 
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Baffled ? 


Have you spent the 
best years of your life 
in fruitless search 

for the perfect whiskey? 


Has dismal failure 
dogged your heels? 


Take heart, sir! Consider 
Lord Calvert, the 
Custom Distilled whiskey 
that costs a little more, 





tastes a little better. 
There’s nothing between 
you and Lord Calvert but 
a bottle cap. And we’re 
sure you can manage that. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DIST. CORP., N.Y.C, 
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Atomic Five-Year Plan 


While its weaponeers are at work in the 
Pacific (see NATIONALAFFairRs), the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission is also going after 
peaceful nuclear power in a big way. 
Speaking last week to a Washington meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, Commissioner Henry D. Smyth 
told about the AEC’s five-year plan for 
hitching the atom to nonmilitary power 
production, During this period, he said, 


the AEC intends to build five different 
power reactors, some large, some small. 
One power reactor now in prospect is 
the 60,000-kw. jeb announced last fall 
(Time, Nov. 2). Commissioner Smyth 


described it this time in some detail. Its 
fuel will be “slightly enriched” uranium 
(more U-235 than in natural uranium), 
and its moderator and coolant will be 
ordinary water at 2,000-lbs.-per-sq.-in. 
pressure and a temperature between 500° 
and 600° F. This is not high pressure or 
temperature for a coal-burning steam 
plant, but it is unusual for a nuclear reac- 
tor, and Dr. Smyth anticipates a certain 
amount of trouble. He does not expect 
that the plant will produce power at a 
competitive cost, but he hopes that in 
practical operation it will show how costs 
can be cut. 

Novel Reactor. The other reactors will 
be more unusual. One will be a “breeder” 
designed to make more fissionable fuel 
(plutonium) than the U-235 that it con- 
sumes. It will generate 15,000 kw. of elec- 
tricity (the experimental breeder at Arco, 
Idaho generates only 170 kw.), and its 
pumps and other components will be big 
enough for a full-scale breeding power 
plant. 

To get high temperature (which favors 
efficiency) without high pressure, another 
reactor will have heat-resistant graphite 
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| as its moderator and will be cooled by a 


molten sodium-potassium alloy. Still an- 
other will have a novel gimmick. Its cool- 
ing water will be allowed to boil, and the 
steam generated will be used directly to 
drive a 5,000-kw. turbine. This cuts out 
the conventional heat exchanger used in 
the reactor of the submarine Nautilus to 
generate nonradioactive steam. Dr. Smyth 
did not say so, but the turbine will proba- 
bly become so radioactive that it cannot 
be approached by humans. 

Thorium Breeder. The most radical of 
the reactors will be “homogeneous,” i.e., 
its uranium, instead of being in the form 
of solid rods, will be a solution of uranye 
sulfate. Dr. Smyth did not say in what 
liquid its uranium will be dissolved. A fair 
guess is that it may be heavy water. Since 
the reactor will be a breeder, it must be 
economical of neutrons, and heavy water 
does not absorb as many neutrons as ordi- 
nary water does. Instead of breeding 
U-238 into plutonium, the excess neutrons 
from its reacting core will be absorbed in 
thorium, turning it into fissionable U-233. 
Thorium is probably more plentiful than 
uranium, and it has been discussed for 





AEC ComMISSIONER SMYTH 


Out of destruction, a new resource. 
years as a promising source of nuclear 
energy. This is the first time that the 


AEC has shown by a definite commit- 
ment that it takes thorium seriously. 

Scholarly Commissioner Smyth (the 
“Smyth Report,” 1945), whose service 
dates from the start of the wartime atom 
bomb project. has seen atomic energy 
grow from a gleam in an oscilloscope to 
the island-sinking hydrogen bomb. At the 
end of his speech he remarked: “The na- 
tions of the world have today the means 
to destroy each other. They also have, in 
this same nuclear energy, a new resource 
which could be used to lift the heavy 
burdens of hunger and poverty that keep 
masses of men in bondage to ignorance 
and fear.” 


' 
Man's Hope 

“How large,” asks Dr. Harrison Brown, 
“can the human population become? To 
what extent, if any, does man still possess 
the power to determine his destiny?” 

Many books by neo-Malthusian proph- 
ets of doom have attempted to answer 
these questions. Most of them have been 
superficial, emphasizing minor and easily 
corrected threats to man’s food supply, 
such as erosion of farmlands. Others have 
ignored the enormous possibilities of 
man’s scientific techniques. Brown's The 
Challenge of Man’s Future (Viking Press: 
$3.75) is in a different class. Geochemist 
Brown of CalTech is thoroughly at home 
in the tangle sciences that bear on 
man’s future on earth. He is also at home 
in history and sociology, and unlike most 
scientists, he is a good writer. The result 
is a readable and frightening book. 

In 1798, the gloomy Rev. Thomas Rob- 
ert Malthus made his famed pronounce- 
ment that human populations, unless 
checked by enemies or disasters, tend to 
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The Champs-Elysees—so beautiful you want to reach out and hold 
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all Paris in your arms. Yet only last night you were winging your way 
across the Atlantic in a swift TWA Constellation—dreaming of all the 
promised pleasures and sights of your long-awaited vacation. Tomorrow, 
new discoveries in France. Next week, Italy. But you've already Sis i ales ani Maia Mia a tia 
made the biggest vacation discovery of all. . . the magic of TWA— one! Stop over in any or all of the cities shown on the 
of wondrous Constellation wings and thrifty Sky Tourist fares mop above. Pay only the round-trip fare to Rome! 


that can make your vacation dreams come true anywhere in the world 


—even in as short a time as 2 weeks! LIWA 
Where in the world do you went to go? For information Fly the finest... FLY 


el egent or call TWA TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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HAS YOUR LIGHTING 
KEPT PACE WITH PROGRESS? 





You're always ahead with Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps because of 
Complete Versatility 

























You can obtain Sylvania lamps in 
every diameter, type, and size you 
need. You can also have them in 
many color tones to add eye-appeal 
to your merchandise, or to bring an 
abundance of natural light to offices 
and stores. Also, you can have 
Sylvania lamps that start quickly 
... or instantly! 

Remember, Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamps must assure you of complete 
satisfaction or your money back.* 
See them at your Sylvania dealer's 
today! 









of any popular type. If, in your opinion 
they don't give more light and maintain 
color and brightness for a longer time 
than any other brand, send them back 
with your signed Certificate of Assurance 
and your money will be refunded. 
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increase until finally checked by hunger. 
Malthus foresaw only catastrophe ahead. 
In fact he predicted that within 50 years 
Britain would be in disaster because of 
overpopulation, Malthus was wrong in his 
prediction. Around him in England, as he 
was writing, his countrymen were devel- 
oping the machine culture that permitted 
a new cycle of human expansion. But 
many scientists are convinced that in his 
broader sense Malthus may still be proved 
right. Today’s neo-Malthusians maintain 
that catastrophe has only been postponed, 
that overpopulation, starvation and mis- 
ery will yet catch up with industrial man. 

Ancient Pattern. Can man, who domi- 
nates other life, do nothing to keep his 
species in equilibrium with the earth? 
With great clarity, Dr. Brown describes 
the interrelated factors that have affected 
populations in the past. It is not a happy 
picture. Except for brief “Golden Age” 
respites, man has suffered biologically, like 
any other animal. His women have borne 
so many children that not all could be 
fed. They have died in infancy, or lived 
brief, sickly, hungry lives. Each period of 
abundance has brought a jump in popula- 
tion, followed by famine and pestilence. 

This is still the pattern, says Brown, for 
that part of the human race which is still 
in the agricultural stage. Only the indus- 
trial one-third of the world’s population 
escapes the Malthusian trap. Dr. Brown is 
not sure that it will escape for long. 

He does not believe, however, that the 
final reckoning will come because of mate- 
rial f He concedes that there is 





factors. 
some limit, far in the future, to the num- 
ber of humans that the earth can support, 
but many bugbears dear to the neo- 
Mathusians he dismisses as of little mo- 
ment. Industrial man will need, and can 
get, ever-increasing supplies of energy. 
Coal and oil may burn out in a relatively 
short time, but sunlight and atomic ener- 
gy can take their place. He points out that 
one ton of ordinary granite, from which 
the continents are largely made, contains 
as much energy in the form of uranium 
and thorium as 50 tons of coal. He thinks 
this energy can be drawn on when needed. 
He feels the same way about structural 
metals, such as iron, aluminum and mag- 
nesium. Rich and handy ore deposits will 
be exhausted soon, but there will always 
be plenty of low-grade stuff. Sea water 
can be mined for many useful materials, 
and the same granite that provides ura- 
nium can supply nearly every mineral, 
Brown is also optimistic about food 
supply. Theoretically, he shows, a highly 
industrialized earth could produce enough 
food for 25 or even 50 billion humans. 
They might have to eat algae and plank- 
ton, but he thinks they could get used to it. 
Human Obstacle. These cheerful chap- 
ters are not entirely representative of Dr. 
Brown’s book. Reason: he has no great 
confidence that man will be able to tap 
the resources that he has listed. The chief 
trouble is that the non-industrial two- 
thirds of the human race is increasing so 
rapidly that it cannot become industrial. 
Geochemist Brown’s worst example is In- 
dia, where 90% of the people are con- 
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Passports 


You Can Package 
Almost Everything 
ina 


Bemis Bag 


In many industries Bemis Bags and other Bemis products 
meet an astonishing number of requirements . . . and new 
uses are continually coming to light. There probably is 
already a Bemis product suitable for your needs. Or you 
may want Bemis specialists to create a new display or 
shipping package, or to advise you on packaging meth- 
ods. Write us. Offices in principal cities. 





Salt-Rising Yeast 


Do you like delicious, aromatic salt-rising bread? The rising agent 
in nearly all of the commercially baked salt-rising bread in the U.S 
is shipped in Bemis Waterproof Bags which protect the important 
yeast against moisture change, contamination, sifting, etc. These are 
the most economical containers giving so many kinds of protection, 


600 Bushels 


An example of Bemis ingenuity in 
creating unusual packaging is the 
600-bushel outdoor grain bins, de- 
signed last season to help solve the 
critical shortage of grain storage 
facilit This immense container 
may be easily rolled up and moved 
to another location. No packaging 
job is too large or too small for 
Bemis. 


Bemis 

















A Bemis polyethylene passport cover is a blessing 
to travelers. It protects the valuable document 
against soil, moisture, mutilation, etc. Visas, photos 
and other markings are easily visible through the 
transparent film. Bemis poly covers are just the 
trick for maps and insurance policies, too. 
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A New IBM 


Trade Marks 


Klectrifyng 
Announcement ! 


For 21 years, IBM has been making the finest 






typewriters in the world! 


And now two new model IBM Electrics are ready for 


you-the new Standard and the new Executive*! 


These new IBM's have exciting new features 


never before available on any typewriter! 


And the work anyone can turn out is so fine 

that every letter is a masterpiece of typing! 

You can get all the facts about these beautifully 
designed IBM’s by writing International Business 
Machines, Dept. T, 590 Madison Ave., N.Y, 22, N.Y, 
In Canada: Don Mills Road, Toronto 6, Ontario. 


Electric Typewriter 


cerned with growing or distributing food, 
but where nearly everyone is in danger of 
starvation. The situation gets worse every 
year, by 5,000,000 more Indians. 

Many other countries, says Brown, are 
far along the road to teeming, struggling 
starvation. Unless something changes soon, 
says Brown, a large part of the world will 
reach the ultimate population limit that 
can be supported non-industrially. When 
each country gets there,-it will be too 
harassed to better its situation. | 

Fatal Gifts. Overpopulation of the ag- 
ricultural countries, says Brown, is actual- 
ly aggravated by the well-off industrial 
countries. Their medical science, shared 
with the best of motives. has cut death 
rates all over the world. Birth rates in the 
backward areas have not fallen much. Un- 
less they fall much faster, he says, most of 


THE CLASSIC—21 inch Panoramic Vision widest-view 
‘ . picture. Cabinet has hand painted Chinese legend 
farel! h i is design on ivory, red or ebony lacquer. The ultimate 


in fine television performance and decorator design. 


finer 


than a STROMBERG- CARLSON.” 


Television models from $229.95 including excise tax and warranty. 


(Slightly higher in South and West) + stromBerc-caRLsON COMPANY, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y 








Go to California the smooth, low-altitude way 
on Southern Pacific’s streamliner... 


GEOCHEMIST BROWN re 
Can man escape the Malthusian trap? 


the world will become a permanent and 
hopeless slum. CHICAGO + ARIZONA + LOS ANGELES 
Even the industrial countries are not 
secure, says Brown, because the popula- 
tions of many of them are apt to increase 
faster than their industrial equipment. 
When this happens to a country, it will 
fall to something like the Indian level. If 
the surplus humans of the backward coun- 
tries are permitted to migrate to the in- 
dustrial ones, the end will come quicker. 
What can be done? Scientist Brown is 
not confident that anything can be done 








but he insists that population control is 
the first and essential measure; only by 
cutting their birth rates drastically can 
the crowded agricultural countries hope to 
enjoy the benefits of industrialization. Dr. 


Te * ‘ PRIVACY WHEN YOU TRY THE FAMOUS 
Brown has little hope that this will be 
. y WANT IT IN YOUR 
done in time or in many places. PULLMAN ROOM SALAD BOWL IN 
s THE DINING CAR 


The chief barrier to population control, 
in Scientist Brown’s view, is the Roman 
Catholic Church and its doctrines against 
contraception. This attitude, he says, “is 
all the more interesting in view of the fact 
that it is the children who suffer most . 
When I walk through such regions, where 
birth rates are at a biological maximum 
and I see dirt-encrusted, malnourished, 
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““Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?”’ 


Good advice for company executives who want detailed and 
accurate credit information without delay 


The credit executive on the right 
simply can’t stop talking shop. He’s 
up against the recurrent problem of 
getting quick, confidential and accu- 
rate credit information on prospects 
and customers. 

If you have a similar problem, here 
are some good reasons why you, too, 


ought to talk to the people at the 


Chase National Bank. 

First of all,our New York head office 
maintains one of the world’s most 
comprehensive files of current credit 
information ever assembled. Supple- 
menting this, there is the quick avail- 
ability of data from thousands of 
Chase correspondents throughout the 


world, plus Chase branches and rep- 


resentatives, domestic and foreign. 

Backing up this world-wide source 
of credit knowledge, we have a whole 
corps of specialists whose job it is to 
gather the information you want, 
analyze it and distill it down to facts 
that will help make your decision 
easier and quicker. 

If you're interested, look over to 
the next page and read how you can 
take advantage of Chase’s credit in- 
formation facilities. 





Talk to the 
people at Chase 


If you’re a Chase customer, call the 
officer who handles your account, or 
phone, wire or write the Credit De- 
partment Manager, Chase National 
Bank, 1 New York 15, 
New York. If you feel your problem 
calls for an “ 


8 Pine Street, 
in person” visit, Chase’s 
Credit specialists will be glad to sit 
down and discuss it with you. 

But no matter how you get the 
Chase people on the job, they'll go to 
work for you at once. They'll review 
your particular requirements and 
obtain the information you need to 
make a sound business decision. 

No time will be lost. When the facts 
the Chase Credit 
Department will analyze them and 
prepare a special report for you. 


are accumulated, 


From there on in it’s up to you. 
But one thing’s 
sure that any decision you make will 


certain. You can be 


be based on the most detailed and 
accurate information available. 

Just tell them when you need the 
information. If it’s humanly possible, 
you'll get it. Why not talk to the peo- 
ple at Chase next time you’re faced 
with an important business decision? 





It pays to do business with Chase 
THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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disease-ridden children, I know that this is 
| not the sort of world advocated by the 
One who said: ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 

Courage & Effort. There are other dan- 
gers ahead. Brown is aware of the catas- 
trophe that would be caused by atomic 
war. The world might recover, he admits, 
but he doubts that it could ever climb 
again above the agricultural level. Anoth- 
er danger is that health and welfare meas- 
ures may be favoring the reproduction of 
weak human strains. 

Brown ends with only a faint note of 
hope. “We see that, although our high- 
grade resources are disappearing, we can 
live comfortably on low-grade resources. 
We see that, although a large fraction of 
the world’s population is starving, all of 
humanity can, in principle. be nourished 
adequately. We see that. although world 
populations are increasing rapidly, those 
populations can, in principle. be stabilized 

But it is equally clear that the 


achievement of this condition will require | 


the application of intelligence. imagina- 
tion, courage, unselfish help, planning and 
prodigious effort . . . Man is rapidly cre- 
ating a situation from which he will have 
increasing difficulty extricating himself.” 


Starlings in Distress 

The starlings that make a noisy nui- 
sance of themselves in many a U.S. town 
have been attacked with everything from 
stuffed owls to roman candles. They gen- 
erally return to their roosts, loud and 
sassy, as soon as the crisis has passed. The | 
current Science tells of a subtler tactic, 
using starling psychology. 

Zoologists Hubert Frings and Joseph 
Jumber of Pennsylvania State College ob- 
served that starlings have a special “dis- 
tress call.” Sneaking into a barn one win- 
ter night, the researchers caught a starling 
that was sheltering there and held it up 
by its feet. The bird gave a piercing 
shriek, and the other starlings fled from 
the barn. When the trick worked well in 
several barns, Frings and Jumber caught 
more starlings and made them shriek their 
distress calls into a tape recorder. 





One night last summer, at State Col- 
lege, Pa., where 20,000 starlings had 
formed a monstrous roost, Frings and 


Jumber set up their tape recorder under 
four infested trees. The starlings awoke to 
the nightmare sound of starlings in deep 
distress. They fled the haunted trees and 
| did not come back. 

Borrowing two sound trucks, the zoolo- 
gists advanced on Millheim, Pa. (pop. 
750, plus 10,000 starlings). After three 
nights of highly amplified shrieking, most 
of the starlings evacuated Millheim (only 
100 insensitive birds remained in town). 
A somewhat longer campaign rid State 
College (pop. 17,000) of all its obnoxious 
starling roosts. 

The many-decibel shrieking is hard on 
humans too, but it need not last for long. 
Starlings driven from their roosts do not 
return when the noise stops: they stay 
away from the haunted roosts for the rest 
| of the season. 
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@ Once you've ridden the GOLDEN 
STATE you will appreciate how truly 
it reflects the warm hearted hospital- 
ity of California. Perhaps as no other 
train does, it offers you a Journey of 
Contentment as miles speed happily 
by. The Coaches feature deep-cush- 
ioned, tilt-back “Sleepy Hollow” 
seats with full length leg rests; the 
Pullmans offer a choice of roomettes, 
bedrooms, compartments and draw- 
ing rooms. One word describes the 
meals — delicious. Only fresh foods 
are used —skillfully prepared by ex- 
perienced chefs. So go this summer 
—enjoy a real vacation. 
Thru Pullman from St. Lovis; 
Pullmanand Day-Nite Coach 


from Minneapolis-St. Paul; 
entrain at Kansas City. 
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TWO UNDERWATER HUNTERS, ARMED WITH SPEARFISHING WEAPONS, APPROACH CORAL REEF 


SPEARFISHING 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY GEORGE LEAVENS 


ADDLE-FOOTING through blue-green 

waters off the Bahamas, these submarine 
spearmen are demonstrating one of the fastest 
growing of modern sports. Since the end of 
World War II, the number of spearfishing ad- 
dicts in the U.S. alone has grown to almost 
1,000,000. The sport has spread, from the 
Mediterranean, where it started, as far south 
as Latin America and the coral shoals of Aus- 
tralia’s Great Barrier Reef. Alone, in pairs, or 
as members of spearfishing clubs (there are 
close to roo in the U.S. today ), skin divers take 
goggle-eyed aim at everything with fins. Last 


year a three-man team of Florida Association 
champions met a Pacific Coast team for the 
national championship. The Pacific team won, 
with 134 lbs. of fish skewered in four hours. 

Some spearmen (also known as_ bottom 
scratchers, gogglers, frogmen) satisfy them- 
selves with homemade spears, inexpensive flip- 
pers and masks. But there is a growing ten- 
dency among expert spearfishermen (such as 
those shown on the following pages) to mecha- 
nize with aqualungs ($115 to $275) for under- 
water breathing, to use powerful spear guns 
charged with steel springs or compressed CO». 
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DESCENDDID FROM SURFACE, diver skims along reef CRUISING THROUGH CORAL, fisherman searches 
with aid of rubber flippers. Snorkel breathing tube is used hiding places for prey. Painful wounds from some types of 
while surveying underwater conditions before making dive. coral make him cautious of what he touches or stands on. 








YELLOWFIN GROUPER, weighing almost 20 
Ibs., tries to wriggle free of two spears as diver 
in aqualung follows him across sand floor. Spring 
barbs on points of the spears hold fish securely. 
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PREPARING TO FIRE spear from underwater gun PULLI 
which has range up to 20 feet, diver turns to make sure 
he won't be attacked from rear by barracuda or shark. 


IN TROPHY, trapped on spear attached by 
nylon line to gun, diver starts back to surface for air. With 
aqualung, swimmers can remain under for nearly an hour, 


MORAY EEL, bulging with 
mullet it has just eaten, is 
pulled toward surface by 
fisherman who speared him. 





PRIZE, a fat grouper (lower right), 


out from opening beneath head of 


spotted by aqualur an. 
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Up No. 9 


Half a dozen times in 14 years, Pitts- 
burgh’s Duquesne University had placed 
a team in basketball's National Invitation 
Tournament. Half a dozen times the 
Dukes went home without the champion- 
ship. Last week they tried again. 

In the early rounds, the Dukes looked 
good—almost up to the late-season form 
that earned them top place in polls of 
coaches and sportswriters (Time, March 
1). After they had whipped a strong Niag- 
ara University team in the semifinals, the 
Dukes figured they were ready. Blocking 
their path to the title was only Holy 
Cross, which had won an upset victory 
over Western Kentucky in the other 
semifinal. In season-end polls of coaches 
and sportswriters, the Crusaders of Holy 
Cross ranked only a modest No. 9 in 
the U.S. 

But the Crusaders showed up deter- 
mined to prove that the experts had un- 
derrated them all season. Playing careful, 
controlled ball, they set up their plays 
neatly, fed the ball to burly (6 ft. 4 in., 
205 lbs.) Forward Togo Palazzi, who 
scored 20 points for the evening, wound 
up as the winner of the tournament’s 
Most Valuable Player award. Off the 
boards, spring-legged Center Tom Hein- 
sohn (6 ft. 6 in.) consistently outjumped 
Duquesne’s defensive giants, Dick Rick- 
etts (6 ft. 75 in.) and Jim Tucker (6 ft. 
74 in.), and as he warmed up, Heinsohn 
began to score as well. 

Except for a few minutes in the first 
half, the Dukes were never close. For the 
seventh time, they went home as also- 
rans, as Holy Cross, in its second trip to 
the tournament, won the invitation cham- 
pionship, 71-62. 


Time of His Life 


Even the batting practice pitchers were 
beginning to bear down. It was time for 
a tangle-foot rookie like the Cardinals’ 
chunky No. 72 to be writing: “I'll be 
coming home soon, Ma. They're begin- 
ning to throw curves.’’ But No. 72 was 
having the time of his life. And if the 
Cards have their way, no one—not even 
hardcase Manager Eddie Stanky—will be 
sending him back to the bushes. No. 72 is 
the new and popular owner of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, Beer Baron August An- 
heuser (Budweiser) Busch Jr. 

Not a Chance. Day after day, at the 
Cardinals’ spring training camp in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., 54-year-old Gussie Busch 
still gets into uniform, still stumbles hap- 
pily through “pepper” drills in deep left 
center, where he is reasonably safe from 
line drives. The only man who wants him 
out of the Cards’ camp is Colorado's sen- 
ior Senator Edwin C. Johnson. Something 
of a baseball man himself (he is president 
of the Westeta League), Johnson wants 
Congress to legislate all brewers and dis- 
tillers out of the game. “Baseball to 
August A. Busch,” says he, “is a cold- 
blooded, beer-peddling business, and not 
the great American game which good 
sportsmen revere.” 

St. Louis fans, at any rate, are not likely 
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Sr. Louis’ MustaAt, Stanky, Busco & SCHOENDIENST 
Instead of Budweiser signs, a hitter's green. 


to agree. Gussie has already done too 
much for their Cards. A couple of years 
ago he was little more than an avid fan; 
then he went on a hunting trip with Out- 
fielder Stan Musial. “Why don’t you buy 
the Cards?” asked “Stan the Man.” “Not 
a chance in the world,” said Gussie. But, 
not long after, Cardinals Owner Fred 
Saigh was convicted of income-tax evasion 
and forced to sell the team (Time, March 
2, 1953). Gussie got his chance, and he 
jumped at it. In one year he has spent 
nearly $7,000,000 in an earnest effort to 
give St. Louis one of the best teams and 
one of the flashiest stadiums in big-league 
baseball. 

For Gussie’s folding money, the Cards 
have picked up the Yankees’ aging (34) 
Vic Raschi to beef up a pitching staff 
weakened by the loss (to the Army) of 
Wilmer (“Vinegar Bend”) Mizell. They 
have a 25-year-old, $100,000 shortstop 
named Alex Grammas, out of Kansas City 
in Class AAA, who should give Regular 
Solly Hemus a run for his position. For 
another $100,000 they have hard-hitting 
Tom Alston, a first baseman and the first 
Negro on the Cardinal roster. And they 
have an impressive list of seasoned money 
players: Outfielder Enos Slaughter, Second 
Baseman Red Schoendienst, and Left- 
hander Harvey Haddix, not to mention 
the one and only Stan Musial. 

A Flying Squad. Back home in St. 
Louis, the Cards have a thoroughly reno- 
vated stadium. There is a new tile drain- 
age system for the playing field, and every 
tired old seat has been replaced or re- 
paired. Outfield fences have been shorn of 
advertising (even Budweiser signs are 
absent) and painted a deep, simple, hit- 
ter’s green. Among other things. there are 
16 luxurious boxes where, for $2,500 a 
season, upper-bracket fans can whoop it 
up with waiter service; all 16 are already 
rented for the season. 

Even in training camp, Gussie is an 


openhanded spender. He lives in a swank 
bus fitted out with shower, toilet, kitchen 
and bar; for after-workout leisure he has 
a borrowed yacht, and his company DC-3 
stands by along with a Cadillac. When the 
season starts, he expects his personal 
$300,000 railroad car to be finished so that 
he can follow the Cardinals in comfort. 
Last week, hardly stopping to calculate 
the cost, he took a 42-man Cardinal squad 
on a flying trip to California, to mix it up 
with rivals training in the West. 

All this, Senator Johnson fears, may 
drive Cardinal fans to drink. Cardinal fans 
themselves are looking forward to the 
happiest, hustlingest team since the pen- 
nant-winning Gashouse Gang of the ’3os. 


Scoreboard 

@ In St. Petersburg, Fla., Outfielder Bob- 
by Thomson of the Milwaukee Braves 
made a hard and costly slide into second 
while trying to break up a Yankee double 
play. His spikes caught in the dirt. his 
right ankle broke in three places, and 
Thomson was lost to the Braves for at 
least two months. 

@ In Sydney, Australian Sprint Champi- 
on Hector Hogan, 22, raced 100 yards 
over close-cropped turf in 9.3 seconds to 
equal the world record set (on cinders) 
by California’s Mel Patton in 1948. 

Q The four-minute mile will be run this 
year, predicted record-holding Miler 
(4:01.4) Gunder Hagg of Sweden. All 
that’s necessary is that the right runners 
meet on the right track. “You need a 
small stadium. That helps block the wind 
. . . And above all, the runner should 
not be psychologically tied down. He 
shouldn’t be afraid of the mighty four- 
minute mile . . . In a four-man field, with 
maybe one pacer for the first quarter, 
you can stretch out and go, smoothly 
and without interruption.” Hagg’s can- 
didate to turn the trick: Britain’s Roger 
Bannister, “because he has the brains.” 
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PERSONAL CARE 


Your household goods travel “first 
class” over United Van Lines. Ex- 
perts pack precious possessions in 
clean, individual cartons. Dust- 





proof wardrobes are provided for 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





Perpetual Honeymoon 

Led by J Love Lucy, the TV family 
comedy show has been gradually winning 
U.S. audiences away from other forms 
of TV comedy. My Favorite Husband 
(Sat. 9:30 p.m., CBS), a happy-family 
newcomer, last week boasted a Trendex 
rating of 25—compared to only 21.5 for 
its top competitor, the gaudy Your Show 
of Shows, starring Sid Caesar and Imo- 
gene Coca. The fact that Husband was 
able to equal, and then surpass, the rating 
of one of the best and oldest of the ex- 
pensive variety shows may have played 
an important part in the decision to break 
up the team of Caesar and Coca next 
season (Time, March 8). 

Based on Isabel Rorick’s 1940 book, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cugat, Husband had a two- 
year run as a radio show starring Lucille 
Ball. In moving the show to television, 
CBS’s Wesf Coast vice president in charge 
of network programs, Harry Ackerman, 
searched hard and long for a properly 
glamorous pair of young marrieds. He 
finally decided on Hollywood's Joan Caul- 
field (“She has some kind of half-woman. 
half-gamin, half-childlike quality that is 
perfect”) and Broadway’s Barry Nelson 
(“He’s the handsome, rugged American 
male”). Like most family comedies, Hus- 
band is long on character, short on plot, 
and played for laughs. It does buck a few 
popular trends: unlike most TV husbands, 
Nelson has a modicum of intelligence and, 
unlike most TV wives, Joan is some dis- 
tance ahead of the usual lovable idiot. 

Ackerman believes that “this is the 
type of show that can go on forever. . . 
Most people are married, most people 
have been in love, so it follows that most 
people will like our program, 
here is real, recognizable domesticity.” 
But there is no real drabness in this do- 
mestic life. Over everything is the rosy 
glow of a perpetual honeymoon, Explains 
Ackerman: “It isn’t sex [that keeps the 
show going], though that’s implied. What 
it is, really, is a certain quality of love 
and smooch.” 


The Tokyo Suds 


Any American housewife with a com- 
mand of Japanese would be perfectly at 
home listening to Kimi No Na Wa 
(What's Your Name?). A rich, ripe, full- 
bodied soap opera, Kimi has been running 
on Japanese radio for almost two years, 
has won more than 18 million devoted 
listeners, and is about to have three mon- 
uments erected to its memory at localities 
prominently mentioned in the script. 

On to the Bridge. Though somewhat 
more literate, the story is just as juicy 
most U.S. radio serials. The hero, 
Haruki, and the heroine, Machiko, meet 
on the night of May 24, 1945 during a 


because 





as 


great B-29 firebomb raid on Tokyo. 
Caught for a few breathless minutes on 
the Sukiyabashi bridge. they agree to 


meet on the same spot six months later— 
if they are still alive. Haruki shows up 





Bob Land 
Joan CauLrietp & Barry NE 
Half woman, all man. 


on the appointed day, but his girl has 
been sent away by her wicked uncle and 
forced into a marriage with a government 
official. When she and her husband return 
to Tokyo. Machiko and Haruki come face 
to face. Is it too late? Never. They meet 
by stealth. Machiko attempts suicide but 
the last moment by Haruki 
who begs her to elope. She would, except 
that she is pregnant. After a passionate 
farewell. Haruki leaves for a European 
visit. Machiko promptly collapses and is 
taken to the home of a wealthy exporter 
who is also in love with her. And so it 
goes. 

Kimi is so popular with its fans that 
thousands of infants are being named 
Machiko and Haruki. An estimated two 


is saved at 





Kazuo Krxuta 
Half sad, half happy. 
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Care for an elegant highball? It’s Walker’s DeLuxe! 


If you prefer your whiskey simply mixed with plain water or soda, may we suggest 
Walker’s DeLuxe? The elegant flavor and notable smoothness of this fine Hiram Walker 


whiskey make it a superb choice for highballs—and, indeed, for all whiskey drinks. 
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““Where’s George?” 
“Oh, he won’t be here ’til tomorrow 


+»swe came by air!” 


When others are already there, are you still on the way? 
Remember, you save valuable time and avoid discomfort— 
in winter as well as summer—when you GO BY AIRLINE. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION—EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





of every five Japanese girls wear turbans 
of white wool, just as Machiko does. The 
book version of Kimi has sold more than 
500.000 copies. The movie made a record 
postwar profit of almost $700,000, and 
three top studios are battling for the 
rights to a sequel. 

Into the Volcano. The show was origi- 
nated and is written by Kazuo Kikuta, 
46, whose own life reads like a soap opera. 
Born in Formosa, he was taken from his 
parents (described in the newspapers as 
“ogres’”’) at the age of three, because they 
kept him trussed up like a ham and sus- 
pended from a beam in the living room. 
By the time he was twelve, Kikuta had 
gone through six foster fathers; the last 
one sold him to an Osaka pharmacist for 
$s0. Escaping, Kikuta finally made his 
way to Tokyo, landed a job as assistant 
scriptwriter for a third-rate girlie show 
in the capital’s bawdy Asakusa district. 
During the war, he spent three months 
in South China as a historian for the 
Japanese navy, writing patriotic plays and 
radio scripts. 

Since the Japanese, unlike U.S. listen- 
ers, demand that soap operas eventually 
be brought to a conclusion, Kikuta’s pres- 
ent problem is how to wind up his show 
when it goes off the air next month. For- 
bidden by his employers, the Japan Broad- 
casting Corp., to reveal or even speculate 
on events to come, Kikuta will only say, 
“I should like to see a sad-happy ending.” 
Radio listeners are predicting that 1) Ha- 
ruki and Machiko will marry and she will 
then die in childbirth, or 2) Haruki and 
Machiko will both climb Mount Fuji 
and make a double suicide dive into the 
crater of the sacred volcano. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, March 
19. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Ravio 


Easter Seal Parade (Fri. 10:30 p.m., 
NBC). With Dinah Shore, Frank Sinatra, 
Danny Thomas. 

Special Program (Fri. 10:35 p.m., 
CBS). Discussion on current education 
by Roy Larsen, Walter Lippman, Beards- 
ley Ruml. 

Horse Racing (Sat. 4:30 p.m., CBS). 
Florida Derby from Gulfstream Park. 

NBC Symphony (Sun. 6:30 p.m., 
NBC). Conductor: Arturo Toscanini. 

Bing Crosby Show (Sun. 8 p.m., 
CBS). With Frank Sinatra. 

Academy Awards (Thurs. 10:30 p.m:, 
NBC radio & TV). Distribution of movie 
Oscars, from Hollywood and Manhattan. 


TELEVISION 


Basketball (Sat. 11 p.m., NBC). Finals 
of the national intercollegiate tournament. 

Motorola TV Hour (Tues. 9:30 p.m., 
ABC). Nightmare in Algiers, with Rita 
Gam, Francis L. Sullivan. 

Boxing (Wed. 10 p.m., CBS). Heavy- 
weight fight: Charley Norkus v. Danny 
Nardico. 

Four-Star Playhouse (Thurs. 8:30 
p.m., CBS). Retelecast of The Last Voy- 
age, with Charles Boyer. 
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The metal that thrives on punishment 


Steel serves you better when manganese is added 


— because the harder it works, the tougher it gets 








Ever warcn a power shovel bite into earth and rock? 
And wonder how the teeth of the steel bucket can en- 
dure such punishment? The amazing answer is that the 
teeth not only endure such treatment—they actually 


pel harder because of it! 


MANGANESE HOLDS THE SECRET—Thie story behind 
this remarkable steel is the unusual metal called man- 
ganese. The hundreds of thousands of tons of manganese 
required each year by steel and other metal-making 
industries are obtained by refining huge quantities of 
ore that come from mines in widely seattered points 


across the face ol the globe. 





impurities. A larger amount of manganese makes the 


steel tougher and stronger. 


FROM ORE TO ALLOY— Transforming raw ores into 
a variety of manganese alloys for the metal-producing 
industries is one of the many important jobs of the 
people of Union Carbide. 
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ADDED TO STEEL— All steel contains manganese, A ) EAST 42ND STREET Mag New yoren 17, N.Y, 
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New engine power gets loads there with time 
to spare—and cuts operating costs, too! 


With great new high-compression power in every model, 
new Chevrolet trucks for '54 bring you two mighty 
important advantages. 

First off, you save valuable time on the job. Whether 
your hauls are long or short, these fleet new Advance- 
Design trucks let you maintain faster schedules without 
driving at higher maximum road speeds, That’s because 
they bring you greatly increased acceleration and hill- 
climbing ability. You not only save time where it counts, 
but you save it with greater safety! 

In addition, you'll save plenty on operating costs. New 
Chevrolet trucks bring you great new gasoline economy 
for 1954. All three advanced engines—the “Thrift- 
master 235,” the “Loadmaster 235” and the all-new 
“Jobmaster 261”*—give you the full benefit of thrifty 


high-compression power. They're designed to make 
gasoline work harder and go farther on your job. 

But that’s only part of the money-saving power story 
behind these great new trucks! You enjoy lower upkeep 
costs and longer engine life, thanks to proved Chevrolet 
valve-in-head design. And something new has been 
added —new and even greater stamina with such features 
as aluminum pistons and full-pressure lubrication, plus 
extra strength in cylinder block, crankshaft and other 
vital engine components. 





Drop by your Chevrolet dealer’s soon and discover 
all the other cost-cutting, time-trimming features offered 
by the most powerful, finest performing, best-looking 
Advance-Design trucks ever built! ... Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 





NEW CHASSIS RUGGEDNESS: You 
get extra strength and stamina! 
Heavier axle shafts in two-ton 
models... bigger, more durable 
clutches in light- and heavy-duty 
models ... stronger, more rigid 


frames in a// models. 





Completely new ‘54 Chevrolet trucks 
offer all these brand-new features — 


NEW, BIGGER LOAD SPACE: New 
pickup bodies have deeper sides. 
New 


longer and roomier. You can 


stake bodies are wider, 


haul bigger, bulkier loads. 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION: * 
Great new driving ease! Truck 
Hydra-Matic is offered not only 
on 4- and %-ton models, but on 


1-ton models, too! 


NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB: 


"Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is avs 


2-ton 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


Hlable on all cab models," Jobma 


Offers new comfort and safety. 
New 
shield gives extra visibility. 


one-piece curved wind- 


NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT:* Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit 
to “float” you over bumps. Elimi- 


nates back-rubbing. 


NEW ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING: 
New, massive front-eud design. 
New parking lights show the 
full width of the truck. 
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ter 261" engine on 
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Born 1820... still going strong 


MEET A GREAT SCOT! Johnnie Walker stands for matchless Scotch 
Whisky—flavourful, versatile. You'll enjoy its natural lightness in 
a highball. You'll appreciate its mellowness in a Scotch Mist o1 
“on-the-rocks.”” Meet Johnnie Walker. Let your own good taste 
bring you into fellowship with Scotland’s favourite son! Red Label 
— Black Label— Both 86.8 Proof. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New 
York, N. ¥., Sole Importer. 





J OHNNIE WALKER Blended Scotch Whisky 
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Tempest in Mississippi 

As far as Criminologist Alfred C. 
Schnur of the University of Mississippi 
could see, the topic of his talk before the 
Oxford (Miss.) Rotary Club was a per- 
fectly natural one: criminology. For some 
time Professor Schnur had been studying 
Mississippi’s big penitentiary farm at 
Parchman. Speaking to the Rotarians as 
an expert, he expressed some serious 
doubts about its use of the lash, its lack 
of an adequate rehabilitation program and 
the fact that young first offenders are 
thrown indiscriminately among hardened 
criminals. But as soon as the news began 
to spread that he had called Parchman “a 
training ground for criminals,” the uni- 
versity found itself the center of one of 
the strangest tempests ever brewed inside 
an academic teapot. 

A day or so after the speech, the state 
legislature's House Penitentiary Commit- 
tee sent off an angry letter to the univer- 
sity’s Chancellor John Davis Williams. 
Schnur’s slur on Parchman, said the com- 
mittee, “puts the university in the highly 
embarrassing position of publicly attack- 
ing another state-owned institution.” Fur- 
thermore, Schnur’s conduct was “unethi- 
cal” and could have “repercussions upon 
the consideration of the needs of the uni- 
versity” by members of the legislature. 
The general tenor of the letter: unless 
Schnur kept quiet, the legislature might 
cut the university’s funds. Governor Hugh 
White, 72, “certainly concurred . . . The 
whole thing could react disastrously on 
the university.” 

Chancellor Williams blandly replied 
that he regretted “the situation that has 
developed and shall do all I can to im- 
prove it.” Other spokesmen, however, were 
less temperate. Cried the Greenville Delta 


Democrat-Times: “An arrogant and con- 
temptible assault upon academic and in- 
dividual freedom.” The Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal called it a “threat to the 
present and future standing of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi if politicians endeav- 
or to dictate who shall be faculty mem- 
bers and what they may or may not do 
and say.” 

But last week Professor Schnur was 
keeping rather quiet. Once before, in the 
days of Governor Bilbo, politicians had 
bullied the university and so demoralized 
it that Ole Miss lost its accreditation. 
Besides, huffed the Jackson Daily News, 
“what the hell business has Ole Miss with 
a criminologist, penologist, or whatever 
he sees fit to call himself . . . We need 
criminologists in our institutions of learn- 
ing just like the average man needs seven 
more holes in his head.” 


Plight of the Harmless 


Over the gates of the huge (60,000 stu- 
dents) Sorbonne one morning last month, 
big yellow posters suddenly appeared for 
all Paris to see: CLOSED FOR LACK OF 
FUNDS. That same day, teachers and stu- 
dents went out on strike, milled about 
the streets, blocked traffic, demonstrated 
in front of the Bourse du Travail. The 
Sorbonne, however, was not demonstrat- 
ing alone. Virtually every lycée (second- 





ary school) and university in France had | 


also closed down. 

Though the strike lasted only one day, 
it was nonetheless disturbing. It was the 
third such walkout France had seen in 
four months, and it was obviously not to 
be the last. Last week the Fédération 
d’Education Nationale, the French teach- 
ers’ union, solemnly announced that there 
would soon be another—unless the gov- 
ernment finally comes to grips with the 
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DENTS ON STRIKE AT THE SORBONNE 
be a butcher or a railroad man. 


“Better Seating 
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says: 
Mrs. Lucille Wilson 
District Office Manager 
American Airlines, Inc. 
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TOMORROW'S ROADS 


eee what will they be like? 





Road building and maintenance nearly stopped in depression and war 
years, but the search for safer, more durable and economical pavement 
went right on. The Portland Cement Association has played a major role. 


One project consists of roads built more than ten years ago with different 
cements and concrete mixtures as part of the highway systems of New 
York, Missouri and South Carolina. Purpose: to test weathering effects in 
various climates. Already this field experiment has shown conclusively 
that air-entrained concrete (containing billions of tiny air cells) eliminates 
damage caused by freeze-thaw cycles and chemicals used to melt snow and 
ice. Result: a safer, longer-lasting, lower-annual-cost pavement. 


Developments like this from PCA’s continuing field and laboratory work 
help make tomorrow's roads a benefit to all Americans, who pay for them 
with license fees, gas and other taxes on private and commercial vehicles. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. { A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III. ? and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 










nation’s rapidly deteriorating education 
system. 

Crude Cardboard. The French school 
crisis has been long in the making. Since 
the war, the average lycée class has grown 
from 30 pupils to 45 or 50. Over the next 
four years, the enrollment is likely to 
jump another 25%. Yet the government 
has not only failed to provide for this 
expansion; it has also failed to provide 
funds for repairs. The bombed-out munic- 
ipal lycée in Brest, for instance, has never 
been rebuilt. The law faculty of the Sor- 
bonne has had to expand into a building 
usually used for boxing bouts. Meanwhile, 
the Sorbonne’s laboratories are hopelessly 
short of equipment: instead of the pre- 
cise metal weights needed for experiments, 
students must make do with weights 
crudely fashioned out of cardboard. 

In addition to the shortage of class- 
rooms, there is a shortage of teachers, for 
few professions in France are so poorly 
paid. Average salaries run from $85 a 
month for primary schoolteachers to $300 
for full-fledged university professors. As a 
result, says Deputy Charles Viatte, “each 
year practically all the professors who 
receive their agrégation in physics imme- 
diately abandon the teaching profession. 
The agrégation is the degree which nor- 
mally should lead them to teach in lycées 
and universities, but industry offers them 
salaries which are three times higher than 
university pay.” Added a spokesman for 
the teachers’ federation: “Our teachers 
- » . make less money than a trained me- 
chanic in a garage. Almost any butcher or 
grocer has a higher standard of living than 
our university professors.” 

Mere Pittance. The plight of the stu- 
dent is more alarming still. Since practi- 
cally no shop or factory will employ them, 
only a handful of students can ever work 
their way through college. Of 150,000 uni- 
versity students in France, only 25,000 
have government scholarships of about 
$28.50 a month. Since the average stu- 
dent’s rent takes about $23, the scholar- 
ship leaves only a pittance for food, 
clothing and books. The fact is, says 
Etienne MacRay, secretary of the nation- 
al student union, “unless a student has 
wealthy parents, he is forced to go hungry 
much of the time. This explains why, out 
of 1,000 students, only 32 are of working- 
class parents.” Meanwhile, partly because 
of lack of funds, 6,600 out of 7,200 Sor- 
bonne law students quit school last year, 
and because of lack of proper nourish- 
ment, the student TB rate (one out of 
160) has become the highest in the nation. 

Last week, in spite of the swelling cho- 
rus of protests, the government could still 
not see its way clear to acting on a 1951 
recommendation that it appropriate 750 
billion francs to pull the education system 
out of its present state. Would another 
strike really do any good? Said one phi- 
losophy professor sadly: “Too bad that 
we are not railroad men, electricians or 
postal employees. Our strike would hurt 
the politicians, and we would get quick 
results. But we are only harmless teachers 
and students, and our protests will have 
little effect.” 
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Easy walking—more than 
26,000,000 miles each 
year to keep lawns “in trim” 


® American home owners walk miles each year to keep their lawns 
neat. Today, millions of men and women rely on mowers powered 
by Briggs & Stratton engines to take the work from the wale. Join 


Sewers and underground passages this group of happy owners — demand a Briggs & Stratton engine 


Woe ae ua H ! on the new reel or rotary type lawn mower you buy. These quick- 
are air-conditioned to speed operations! starting, dependable, 4-cycle engines are “preferred power’ on more 
lawn mowers than all other engines combined. 

@ Men who work underground, winter and summer, to service 
public utilities as well as other types of underground con- 
struction — must have fresh air to deep working. Blowers, 
heaters, pumps and special equipment of many kinds — 
powered by famous, ever-reliable Briggs & Stratton j-cycle, 
air-cooled engines protect health and speed up operations. 


Important money—the *500,000,000 
annual income to owners of small farms! 


®@ This production—on farms of 1 to 10 acres 

— js vital to America. On farms of all sizes, o> 
famous Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle gasoline en- re", 
fines provide power for garden tractors and 7 
tillers, and for hundreds of other uses. For 
years, Briggs & Stratton engines have been 
recognized as “preferred power” on farms 
throughout the world. More are in use J 
than all other air-cooled engines combined. bs 




























Maintenance tip: 
Prepare your engine for the busy season 


For top performance, be sure your engine is 
clean — including the cooling fins of the cylin- 
der, cylinder head and flywheel. Drain and re- 
fill the crankcase and air cleaner with fresh 
S. A. E. No. 20 oil. Clean and check the fuel 


system — clean spark plug and reset gap. 
(Refer to Operating Instructions). @ Quick-starting 
Any nearby Briggs & Stratton service station @ % to 8.4 h.p. 
will do this for you, including an engine tune @ Air-cooled, 4-cycle 
ae: @ Exclusive patented 
. up, at low cost. Megnemotic Ignition 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee, Wis. on Models 9, 14, 23. 
— In the automotive field, Briggs & Stratton is the largest 
* «| Ao producer of locks, keys and related equipment — 


ee ’ the recognized leader in this field. 


© It's powered RIGHT when it's powered by BRIGGS & STRATTON ! 
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Wright or Wrong 

The Grand Canal of Venice is the most 
spectacular of all municipal thorough- 
fares. Graceful gondolas and chugging mo- 
torboats travel its waters, and its banks 
are lined with great pink-tinted palazzi, 
decorated with balconies and frills of cake- 
icing beauty and delicacy. Last week Ve- 
netians and Venice-lovers were engaged in 
a heated esthetic and sentimental wrangle 
with the advocates of progress and mod- 
ern architecture. The issue: a proposal to 
construct a house designed by U.S. Archi- 
tect Frank Lloyd Wright on a curve of the 
Grand Canal. 

It all started in 1952 when a wealthy 
Italian contractor named Paolo Masieri 
commissioned Architect Wright to design 
a building as a memorial to Masieri’s son 
Angelo, killed in an automobile accident 
in the U.S. The new palazzo was to be 
used as a study center and quarters for 
architectural students. A site was chosen 
on the Grand Canal between the magnifi- 
cent 15th century Ca’ Foscari, once a 
residence of the doges, and the 16th cen- 
tury Palazzo Balbi. The house which 
Wright's palazzo would replace is a dingy 
brownstone residence. 

Wright drew up plans for a four-story 
structure of dark-veined marble ornament- 
ed with colored glass from the famed fac- 
tories of nearby Murano. In his design, he 











kept the balconies for which Venice is 
famous, but separated them with sheer, 
vertical protrusions which would give the 
building definitely modern lines. 

Even before Wright’s designs—which 
have yet to be approved by the Venice 
city council—had been seen by the public, 
the battle began. The idea of a Frank 
Lloyd Wright house on the Grand Canal 
was enough. The art critic of the Italian 
weekly L’Europeo announced that “even 
if Wright were ten thousand times great- 
er than Michelangelo, it would be pre- 
sumptuous of him to wish to build on the 
Grand Canal.” Letter writers to the Lon- 
don Times denounced the Wright invasion 
as “a piece of inexcusable vandalism.” Mrs. 
arie Truxtun Beale, a wealthy U.S. so- 
cialite, who helped raise more than $1 25,- 
ooo for repairs to St. Mark’s Basilica. 
wrote Venetian Mayor Angelo Spanio: 
“Defend your city. If you allow this, I 
will regret ever having done anything 
for you.” 

In his Arizona home last week, Archi- 
tect Wright himself dismissed the opposi- 
tion to his building as the work of 
“unenlightened sentimentalists” — mostly 
tourists. Said he: “I love Venice and in 
designing the palazzo, I have tried to show 
this love for the culture of Venice and not 
intrude on it. . . As an architect, I hope 
Venice will be able to save itself from 
the tourists.” 
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Versatile Blotter 

Spanish-born, Xavier Gonzalez is one 
painter who frankly admits that he takes 
his ideas where he finds them. “I am a 
blotter,” says he. “I have no scruples 
about stealing wherever I can and adapt- 
ing what I have taken to my own expres- 
sion.” As a result, Gonzalez has gone in 
for about every kind of artistic approach 
that has been invented: impressionism, 
expressionism, abstractionism, _ realism, 
surrealism. Last week at Cleveland’s West- 
ern Reserve University, where he is now 
teaching, Gonzalez proved his versatility 
with an exhibition of the best of his work 
of the last ten years. 

The 28 pictures on view ranged from 
gloomy and disturbing scenes of death to 
bright and happy: still-lifes. Cannabin, 
done in thickly applied tropical reds and 
blue-greens, showed flies feeding on the 
carcass of a dog. Minotaur set such mod- 
ern forms as radar equipment and air- 
plane parts in a desolate, post-Armaged- 
don landscape. On the other hand, Still- 
Life with Pear was as cheerful and peace- 
ful as a morning in spring, and Made in 
U.S.A. expressed the hustling vitality of a 
city waterfront. 

Though there were no surprises in his 
work, all Gonzalez’ canvases, whether they 
dealt with desolation or delight, showed a 
firm mastery of technique and an ability 
to convey idea and emotion. Wrote the 
critic of the Cleveland Press: “Gonzalez’ 
effortless versatility is incredible. He can 


ONDON’S Royal Academy, like most academies, tends 
toward the safe, the sure and the mediocre. Yet it 
boasts one member of genius in brash, bush-bearded old 
Augustus John. Last week the academy opened a dazzling 
retrospective of John’s lifework, including some 230 por- 
traits. The display amply documented the fact that John, 
at 76, still upholds a vigorous and perceptive tradition 


John remembers that in his student days he was “en- 
slaved” by one of the few Americans who ever captured 
London: James Abbott McNeill Whistler. Actually, his work 
recalls another American artist whose successes in England 
Were even greater than Whistler's: John Singer Sargent. 
John learned from both and came to paint personalities 
just as brilliantly, charmingly, and revealingly as his mas- 
ters had. Delineating the mind-heavy brow of G. B. Shaw 
(opposite), John’s brush is icicle-sharp. Gliding across the 
bosom of the Marchesa Casati (overleaf), it turns feather- 
soft. He naturally places his technique at the service of his 
subject matter, and this instinct, which most modern paint- 
ers scorn, is the first essential of portraiture. 

The profession suits John’s heart as well as it does his tal- 
ent. He seems to regard the world as a magnificent house 
party, rich in gypsies, intellectuals, artists, celebrities and, 
above all, aristocrats. But John is no mere lion hunter at 
the party; he is a legendary lion himself, able to play every 
role from stuffy country gentleman to rollicking bohemian 
in gold earrings. “The line of lawyers from which I spring, 
weakened apparently by repetition, seems to have exhausted 
he once explained, “and in a final spasm, brought 
forth a kind of recidivist, throwback or survival of an imag- 
inary golden and lawless age . . 
alarm: the monster is amenable and responds to kindness.” 


. But there is no need for 
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do anything and do it well... He is a 
genius who will try anything—as long as 
it has been tried before.” 

Mechanical Echoes. Gonzalez has been 
trying different things most of his life. 
Born 56 years ago in the Spanish town of 
Almeria, he moved as a child to Mexico. 
He took a correspondence course in me- 
chanical drawing, at the age of 19 got a 
job with a railroad. Gonzalez’ job was to 
rush out to places on the line where a 
train had broken down, make a fast draw- 
ing of the defective part so that a re- 
placement could be fashioned in the rail- 
road shop. Gonzalez says this experience 
is the reason “echoes of the mechanical 
appear in some of my paintings.” 

When he was 24, Gonzalez moved to 
Chicago, went to night art school and 
worked as a daytime pants presser and 
railbed sweeper. He later went back to 
Mexico, where he taught art in public 





GonzALez & “Mabe IN U. 
| am influenced by everybody." 


schools along with Covarrubias and Ta- 
mayo. His association with the Mexicans 
also had its influence on his work. Says 
Gonzalez: “We all came under the influ- 
ence of Aztec art, Spanish baroque and 
Chinese and Japanese art I am in- 
fluenced by everybody.” 

Weathervane. Gonzalez also decided 
that he liked teaching and has been doing 
it off and on ever since—in Texas, at 
Tulane University, in Brooklyn and, since 
last September, at Western Reserve. 

Just as he cannot be classified by 
school. neither can Gonzalez be pigeon- 
holed according to subject matter or me- 
dia (he uses oils, casein and watercolors). 
Says he: “Subject matter is unimportant. 
It is what you do with it that counts 

I do not try to imitate nature but 
try to abstract from it what will serve 
to express a philosophy.” 

Of his resulting versatility, Gonzalez 
says: “I am a weathervane. I move with 
the winds. My expression is never of a 
school, but is derived from where I am or 
what I happen to feel.” 
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THE THEATER 


| New Musical in Manhattan 


The Golden Apple (music by Jerome 
Moross; words by John Latouche) is a 
slightly offbeat musical, given a slightly 
off-Broadway production (by the new, 
knowledgeable lower Second Avenue 
Phoenix Theater—Time, Dec. 14). All in 
all, it makes what's on-beat take a beat- 
ing, and Broadway seem a little back- 
ward. The Golden Apple transports the 
Trojan War set, with considerable irrev- 
erence, to the U.S. around 1g00—spe- 
cifically, to a small town near Mt. Olym- 
pus, Wash. Roughly the first half acts 
out the /iiad: Helen (Kay Ballard), the 
wife of a local dignitary, runs off with 
a drummer named Paris (Jonathan Lu- 
cas) and after a lot of commotion comes 








hush-a-bye quiet... 


Hard to believe until you dear it... the restful lullaby purr 
of the new Fleetwin Aquasonic ! Hard to believe until you ran 
it... the thrilling thrust of power that streaks your boat along 
at planing speeds . . . vibrationlessly . .. without trace of quiver 
or tremor! It’s America’s finest family-fishing motor—com- 
plete with deluxe features—Gearshift, long range Cruis-a-Day 
Tank, Auto-Lift Hood, Roto-Matic Control ! 

SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER —look for his name 
under “Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages 
of your phone book. CATALOG FREE—the com- 
plete Evinrude line, 3-to-25 horsepower—the 












right motor for every boat! Send for it today! f . 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4386 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wis. q a 
IN CANADA: Manufactured by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough 0 ute 0 AR 0 MOTORS 
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Penelope busy with a patchwork quilt. 
| Themselves dealing with a patchwork 











Parties — ROMENG wie - « « business It's the same TIME around the world | of old legends, Latouche and Moross 
Da ee ed et —_ With the same news that you read in your own | have yet contrived something attractively 

copy, TIME each week makes a special kind of individual. The Golden Apple is much 
ante a naa Dae ee aes eee impact in every country—on informed, influ- less satire meant to strike home than a 
as\your 7 ential, important people front-porch-and-parlor version of Homer. 


The local Venus wins the golden apple 
UNITED KINGDOM in a pie-baking contest. The face that 

launched a thousand ships now sets per- 
be’ is roe Roporient, eneertia haps a thousand tongues a-wagging. Scyl- 
Beopre ri BIIUSh Dusiiess, Ue protes- la and Charybdis are a slick pair of bro- 
sions and government. Some familiar i 


names: Sir Frederick Godber, Lady kers. The famed vanished song the sirens 


sang turns out t r : 
Astor—Winston Churchill —Cartoonist SRS 0 have run 








David Low. By a goona, goona-goona lagoon... 
TIME—5 Editions around the world: We will Spoon-a, spoon-a, Spoon be- 
(Total circulation 2,000,000) neath the moon. 
Atlantic Edition Latin American Edition Not-aaword : P 8 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA Conadian Edition Not a word of the show is spoken; it is 
SHOIMEERING PROOUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. Pacific Edition U. S. Edition all sung, with an effect less operatic than 
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To aitileas Cotteageced on a PEE sos 


Like other companies whose people do outstanding 
work, Revere receives many letters of appreciation. 
They are a source of great gratification, first because 
we want to render service, and second because good 
work shows that the way we select, train, and pro- 
mote men to positions of responsibility is the right 
way. Let us quote from a recent letter. 

“Thank you for bringing your welding engineer 
to assist us in solving our problems. 

“On his visit to our plant 
last month, he helped us to 
establish sound procedures 
and in so doing, eliminated 
several expensive errors we 
were unknowingly making. 
We are especially grateful to 
him for the energetic way in 
which he went about his work, 
in spite of physical difficulties 
encountered due to our plant 
being in full operation. We appreciate his patience 
in answering all questions with which he was bom- 
barded by operators, supervisors, and management 
alike. 

“Tt was a real pleasure to have your welding spe- 
cialist and a technical advisor with us, and we hope 
it will be possible for you to visit us again soon under 
less strenuous circumstances.” 

Our interest in welding stemmed originally from 
the fact that years ago it became evident that the 
market for Revere Metals would be expanded con- 





siderably if customers could be shown how to make 
perfect welds, quickly and at minimum expense. A 
Welding Section was set up within the Research and 
Development Department, where it was given full 
laboratory facilities. The activity was organized on 
both scientific and practical lines, with capable per- 
sonnel who have solved many problems. In one case, 
two men were flown to a customer’s plant, where they 
worked 20 hours a day over a weekend, and by Mon- 
day afternoon had the satis- 
faction of seeing the custom- 
er’s operators turning out 
perfect welds, saving a sub- 
stantial sum in penalties for 
delayed delivery. 

The normal procedure 
whereby the Welding Section 
is called into action is simple. 
Usually a Revere Salesman 
uncovers a welding problem, 
and calls in the Technical Advisory Service. Often a 
Technical Advisor can provide the needed know-how. 
If additional help is needed, he can get it from the 
Welding Section people. 

You may not be at all concerned about welding 
metals, and never expect to be. That does not matter. 
Whatever you make, or how you make it, you may 
have problems. Our suggestion is that you look 
around among your suppliers and see if one or more 
of them may not have just the special skills that you 
can use to good advantage. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
SEE ‘MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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‘Tree roots have clgged our 
house Sevier line again... 
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Johns-Manville TRANSITE PIPE LOCKS OUT ROOTS 
protects family health and safety in many ways! 


A> Roots can work into house sewer lines. But 
ASS Transite® Pipe’s extra tight joints keep roots out, 
Save the upset and expense of clogged sewer lines. 

Made of asbestos and cement, Transite Build- 
ing Sewer Pipe is non-metallic, cannot rust. 
Used to convey sewage from house to street 
sewer or septic tank, it is strong and durable— 
provides long, trouble-free service. Millions of 
feet of Transite Pipe are protecting family health 
and safety at low cost. 
Transite also serves homeowners in these other important ways: 
Transite Plumbing Vent Pipe efficiently vents plumbing systems. Gives 
trouble-free service because it cannot rust and is unaffected by weather, 
Transite Gas Vent safely carries waste gases from gas-burning appliances 
in the home. Fire-resistant . . + approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Transite Warm Air Duct efficiently delivers heated air to room registers, 
Installed in concrete slabs for perimeter type heating systems. 

Added advantages for plumbing and heating contractors include: light 
weight, long lengths, easy installation. For details write Johns-Manville, 
Box 60, New York 16, N. Y.; in Canada, 199 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. 


Made of asbestos 
Resists corrosion 
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| balladlike. Composer Moross’ score cre- 
ates a nice turn-of-the-century American 
atmosphere, has some pleasantly lyrical 
snatches and_ brightly mocking ditties. 
John Latouche’s words are for the most 
part gay, ingenious and witty. There are 
weak spots. The show at times is a bit 
fancy, at others a bit cute: and the /liad 
| yields less rewarding home-town stuff than 
| the Odyssey does hotcha. 

But the. general individuality of the 
thing itself is braced by the expertness of 
the production: by the crisp pacing of 
Director Norman Lloyd, the lively per- 
forming of a likable cast, the fresh, amus- 
ing Hanya Holm dances, the clean, sim- 
ple, vivid William and Jean Eckart sets. 
Most of the time The Golden Apple is 
not only more adventurous and more 
sophisticated than Broadway; it is also 
decidedly more amusing. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Joan Naomi Benny, 10, 
adopted daughter of Comedians Jack 
Benny and Mary Livingstone; and Seth 
Baker, 26, Manhattan stockbroker: she 
for the first time, he for the second; in 
an evening ceremony, followed by a mam- 
moth, $50,000 reception where some 600 
guests (including Ethel Merman. Tyrone 
Power, Bob Hope) consumed 420 bottles 
of champagne, 700 lbs. of squab, 600 Ibs. 
of beef tenderloin; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 











Marriage Revealed. Donald Will Doug- 
las, 61, founder-president of Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Inc.; and Marguerite Carrie 
Tucker, 52, his executive assistant: he for 
the second time, she for the fourth; in 
Oxnard, Calif. 


Died. John Lloyd Balderston, 64, for- 
eign correspondent turned playwright, best 
known in the U.S. for his 1929 Broadway 
hit, Berkeley Square, and its movie ver- 
sion (1933), both starring the late Leslie 
Howard; of a heart attack: in Hollywood. 


Died. Dr. Otto Hermann Diels, 78, re- 
tired German organic chemist who. with 
his ex-pupil, Dr. Kurt Alder, received 
the 1950 Nobel Prize for chemistry after 
developing the diene synthesis, a method 
of artificially producing complex chemi- 
cal compounds (e.g., cortisone): in Kiel, 
Germany. 


Died. Evelyn Beatrice Longman Bat- 
chelder, 79, Ohio-born sculptress, whose 
best-known work, Spirit of Communica- 
tion, has long been reproduced as a front- 
cover illustration on U.S. telephone direc- 
| tories; in Osterville, Mass. 


Died. James Aloysius Robert (“Honest 
Bob”) Quinn, 84, veteran baseball execu- 
tive, who went broke as boss of the Bos- 
ton Red Sox (1923-33) before selling out 
to Lumber Millionheir Tom Yawkey, lat- 
er became president of the Boston Braves 
(1936-45), director of the National Base- 
ball Museum (1948-52): in Providence. 
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She’s cooking on a stove 


that isn’t there! 


This housewife can fry eggs in the 
skillet she’s holding in space. The heat 
is reflected from a sheet of Armco 
ALUMINIZED Steel. 


The test shows why this special steel 
improves the efficiency of so many 
things you buy. About 80% of the 
heat bounces off this metal. So it out- 
performs ordinary steels in products 
like toasters, kitchen ranges, picnic 
grills and home heaters. 


ALUMINIZED Steel is two metals in 
one, made by bonding a coating of 
molten aluminum to both sides of a 
steel base. It reflects heat. And it has 
the great strength of steel. 


Look for the Armco triangle trade- 
mark when you're shopping for any- 
thing made of steel. It’s your assur- 
ance the manufacturer has used one 
of Armco’s Special-Purpose Steels to 
give you better value. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


YOU'RE MONEY AHEAD WITH PRODUCTS MADE OF ARMCO SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Turnabout in Metals 

Asked a Wall Street wag: “Did you 
hear about the lucky Texas oilman? He 
was drilling on his property and struck 
coffee.” Last week General Foods Corp. 
(Maxwell House) and Standard Brands 
Inc. (Chase & Sanborn) each boosted the 
wholesale price of coffee again (to $1.11 
a lb.), and new retail rises of 3¢ to 10¢ 
were on the way. People were getting used 
to gyrations of the jumping coffee bean. 

From another group of commodities 
came surprisingly similar news: the non- 
ferrous metals, long in a downward spiral, 
were suddenly perking up. In an unex- 
pected spurt of buying, lead prices rose 
for the first time in eight months (to 13¢ 
a lb.), picking up }¢ a Ib. for two days 
running. Zinc jumped 4¢ to g}¢ a lb., its 
first rise in more than a year. Tin, tacking 
on a nickel, shot up to 93¢ a lb. as pur- 
chases were stepped up. Judging from the 
metal futures markets, which last week 
scored the biggest gains in years, metal 
speculators figure the rises will stick. 

The bubbling metal markets reflected a 
strong undertone in most raw materials 
that in the last month has sent the Dow- 
Jones commodity index up ro points to 
185. Part of the reason has been the big 
volume of construction contract awards, 
now running 13% ahead of last year 
(which in turn promises better business 
for appliances and other industries later in 
1954). Furthermore, business is well along 
in its inventory cutback and is ordering 
again. The chemical industry, for one, re- 
ported better sales last week. And the 
trade magazine Purchasing, which polled 
more than 500 purchasing agents all over 
the U.S., found that 65% of them thought 


Tommy Weber 
NasH-KELvINATOR’s MASON 


The public for a partner. 
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NASH’s METROPOLITAN 





A baby brother for the Rambler. 


the inventory adjustment was about over. 
Said the President's Economic Adviser 
Arthur F. Burns: business sales are now 
outrunning production, and ‘“‘a foundation 
is being laid for a new economic advance.” 

Nevertheless, many a White House ad- 
viser regrets that the President picked 
March as the key month to watch. Unem- 
ployment is still rising, reached 3,671,000 
by mid-February, an increase of 584,000 
in a month. It may be May before the 
trend is reversed in some industries, and 
longer than that before some businessmen 
feel the change. In any case, many people 
seemed sure last week that the change is 
coming. Reflecting their confidence, the 
stock market kept on rising, and for the 
first time since 1929 the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials closed above 300 one day last week. 

This week the Securities and Exchange 
Commission served up another reason for 
optimism. Based on its latest survey, said 
SEC, industry plans to spend $27.3 bil- 
lion on new plants and equipment this 
year, only 4% less than in record-breaking 
1953. In the first quarter, such outlays 
are running at the record annual rate of 
$28 billion, v. a $27.8 billion rate in the 
first quarter of 1953. 


AUTOS 








New Entry 

When Nash's President George Mason 
decided to explore the market for a small 
car four years ago, he took the public in 
as a partner. Mason had his engineers and 
designers build an experimental model, 
the “N.X.I.” (Tre, Jan. 16, 1950), then 
showed it around the U.S., inviting sug- 
gestions from 250,000 car buyers. This 
week, as the result of the partnership, 
President Mason brought out a small, 
peppy economy car, the Metropolitan. 

The Metropolitan looks much like a 
baby brother to Nash’s Rambler. It has a 
short wheelbase (85 in.), a four-cylinder, 
42-h.p. engine that gets 4o miles to the 
gallon, and a top speed of 70 m.p.h, The 








front seat will hold three adults, the rear 
seat two children. 

To take advantage of cheaper labor, 
Nash will make the cars through two Brit- 
ish firms (Fisher & Ludlow for bodies, 
Austin for engines), import them to the 
U.S. in two models, a convertible and 
hardtop. Price at ports of entry: $1,469 
for the convertible, $1,445 for the hard- 
top (radio and heater $129 extra). 

Out of the Red. President Mason, 63, 
has an initial order for 20,000 of his 
new Metropolitans, and if it goes over 
may set up a line in the U.S. to pro- 
duce the car. A pudgy (240 Ibs., 5 ft. 
9 in.), moon-faced engineer, he climbed 
up through the auto industry working for 
Studebaker, Dodge, Chrysler, then took 
over Kelvinator Corp. in 1927, at a time 
when the company was overexpanded and 
losing money. Mason turned the losses 
into profit, then had the job to do all over 
again in when Kelvinator merged 
with Nash, which was losing $1,000,000 
a year. Poking quietly around the plants, 
talking directly to workers rather than 
through memos, Mason bolstered Nash 
with new models, jacked up dealers, cut 
Kelvinator prices, and streamlined pro- 
duction lines. By 1940, Nash-Kelvinator 
was in the black, where it has been ever 
since. Last year, on a gross of $478,697,- 
891, greatest in its history, the company 
netted $14,123,026. 

Cars are 70% of Nash-Kelvinator's 
business, will become even more impor- 
tant when its merger with Hudson (Time, 
Jan. 25) into American Motors takes ef- 
fect at the end of this month. Hudson's 
cars, which have not been selling well, will 
probably be redesigned to bring them 
more in harmony with Nash body styles. 
To save money, production of both Nashes 
and Hudsons will be concentrated in 
Nash’s Kenosha, Wis. plant, while Hud- 
son’s huge (3,000,000 sq. ft.) Detroit 
plant will get a thorough modernization 
for production of parts and a new V-8 for 
the full line of American Motors cars. 


1936 
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Ahead of a Trend? With Ford, G.M. 
and Chrysler all fighting for a bigger share 
of the market, Automaker Mason has his 
work cut out for him. Nash, which made 
135.394 cars in 1953, has cut production 
30%, and the company has had to cut its 
dividend. Mason thinks that there is a 
trend to small cars, for city and suburban 
driving. If the Metropolitan catches on, 
he will be in a position to step up pro- 
duction rapidly. However, the car’s handi- 
cap is its price. The Rambler Deluxe is 
only $1oo more, and Ford and Chevrolet 
come within $200 of it, f.o.b. Detroit, on 
their cheapest models. But Mason thinks 
hard selling can put the car over. Says 
he: “Our refrigerator boys are selling, and 
they had a tough time. If they can sell, 
the automen can,” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
The Yanks at Fawley 


American production methods are fine 
for America, but would not work in Eng- 
land and other foreign countries. So runs 
the argument of many a British business- 
man. But last week a report issued by the 
British Institute of Management told 
British businessmen that they are wrong. 
The report was on the building of Esso’s 
giant refinery at Fawley in Hampshire, 
approximately 83 miles southwest of Lon- 
don, under the supervision of a 7o-man 
American management team, The $105 
million Fawley refinery, says the report, 
is the largest ever built anywhere at one 
time (annual processing capacity: 6,500,- 
ooo tons of crude oil). Started in 1949, 
it was completed in just over two years, 
four months ahead of schedule. The re- 
port’s conclusion: American production 
methods will work anywhere, if given 
a chance, 

When the Americans arrived, they were 
greeted with skepticism. The British 
thought there were too many managers, 
and were suspicious of their driving spirit. 
Any real achievements, some said, could 
be attributed to a plentiful supply of 
materials in the U.S. and dollars with 
which to pay for them. But when the job 
was done, the British realized that the 
essence of American efficiency was some- 
thing else entirely. Said London’s Daily 
Mail: “The Americans did things at Faw- 
ley which we must introduce into British 
industry.”’ The British Institute of Man- 
agement’s report, said the Daily Mirror, 
is “a bedtime book for British bosses... 
It is worth a guinea a word.” 

Infectious Attitude. “Perhaps the es- 
sence of the American outlook,” says the 
report, “lies in the insistence that a target 
that has been realistically established can 
and must be achieved. The difficulties 
that inevitably occur are regarded not as 
inevitable strokes of fate which make de- 
lay inevitable but simply as difficulties 
which will probably be overcome with 
energy and persistence. This attitude is 


an infectious one.” = 
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TIME CLOCK 


AIRYMEN are pressuring Agri- 

culture Secretary Benson to put 
off reducing dairy supports from 90% 
to 75% of parity on April 1. Benson 
is standing firm, but he will soon 
bring out a new plan to encourage 
butter buying and dispose of sur- 
pluses. Most promising idea: a cou- 
pon plan under which housewives 
get, with each pound of butter they 
buy, a coupon that entitles them to 
another pound at cut-rate prices. 


OMET jetliners, grounded since 

the disastrous (35 dead) crash 
off Elba Jan. 10, will return to serv- 
ice on one route next week with 50 
precautionary modifications. Biggest 
change: armor plate between the en- 
gines and the fuel tanks to guard 
against an explosion in case a turbine 
whirls itself apart. 


Seana FE has just retired its 
last steam engine, thus becoming 
the biggest completely dieselized 
U.S. railroad, with 1,622 diesel units, 
Investment: $234,500,000 since 1935. 


F'tgst full-scale atomic power 
plant (see Science) will be built 
in Pittsburgh by the Duquesne Light 
Co. if negotiations with the AEC go 
through as expected. Under the deal, 
Duquesne will save the government 
an estimated $30 million on a $45 
million plant, pay $5,000,000 towards 
a reactor that Westinghouse Electric 
will build (Time, Nov. 2), plus a roy- 
alty on steam generated for electric- 
ity. Estimated output: at least 60,000 
kilowatts of electricity, enough to 
supply a city of 100,000. 


V-MAKERS will sell at least 

5,500,000 black & white sets in 
1954, some 500,000 more than original 
estimates, predicts Motorola Execu- 
tive Vice President Robert Galvin, 


MYER SCHINE, whose son 

« G. David is currently the most 
famed enlisted man in the U.S. Army 
(see NaTIONAL AFFAIRS), is in trou- 
ble with the Justice Department 
again. Both criminal and civil pro- 
ceedings have been re-instituted 
against him and his companies, which 


The Americans set their targets care- 
fully. More than a year before construc- 
tion started at Fawley, engineers were on 
the site laying out detailed plans. Labor 
and materials requirements were project- 
ed, completion dates set for each phase of 
the operation. The plans were so detailed 
that the need for 40 tons of welding rods, 
for example, was estimated accurately 
two years in advance. 

They Muck In. By using mechanical 
equipment of all kinds, less than 2% of 
the man-hours worked were spent in han- 
dling materials. When rail deliveries were 
slow, the Americans sent trucks out all 
over the country to collect materials. 
When work was slowed on one job be- 
cause of a materials shortage. employees 
were instantly transferred to another job. 
And to keep supervisors on their toes, the 

. 


own a chain of 90 theaters, seven 
hotels (among them: Miami’s Roney 
Plaza, Los Angeles’ Ambassador), 
charging that the companies failed to 
comply with a 1949 antitrust order to 
get rid of 23 of the 39 theaters they 
were operating in restraint of trade. 


IESTA COACH has been de- 

veloped i) Philadelphia’s Budd 
Co. to give railroad passengers sleep- 
ing accommodations at coach fares. 
The lightweight stainless-steel car 
will have 36 single roomettes, two 
double rooms, all with 6-ft. foam 
rubber beds, toilet, and washstand. 


» caain, which racked up its third 

billion year in a row in 1953, will 
open between 30 and 40 new stores 
(current total: 1,600) throughout the 
country this year, the largest annual 
increase in 20 years. 


J C. PENNEY department-store 
1 


Serine slump has cost one 
out of every three U.S. merchant 
seamen his job in the last two years, 
says the American Merchant Marine 
Institute. Since 1952, more than 
30,000 of the 100,000 seamen on U.S. 
flag vessels have been laid off, 10,000 
in the last five months. 


ANADIAN demand for U.S. ma- 

chinery and consumer goods in 
1953 resulted in the greatest foreign- 
trade deficit in her history. Exports 
climbed to $4.1 billion, but imports 
rose even faster, to $4,380,000,000. 


| Fig AND ZINC will probably 
be bought up by the Government 
for stockpiling, as a stopgap meas- 
ure, because U.S. mines have been 
hard hit by falling prices. 


EVER Brothers, which had a 
management shake-up four years 
ago, is still in difficulty. Though the 
privately owned company never dis- 
closes operating figures, it admits it 
wound up 1953 with a big loss (re- 
portedly $5,000,000), while both Proc- 
ter & Gamble and Colgate’s increased 
profits. Reasons: poor sales, high op- 
erating costs, and a 13-week strike at 
Lever’s Hammond, Ind. soap plant. 


project manager issued a daily list of gen- 
eral instructions and production ques- 
tions “in taut, straightforward language.” 
Sample: “Mallory—what happened to the 
radial saw?” 

To supply concrete, the Americans 
built a concrete plant on the Fawley site. 
One British executive, according to the 
British report, “shook at the knees when 
he first considered the cost of the con- 
crete plant, which was imported from the 
U.S. He [is] now quite convinced [the 
concrete | cost considerably less than if it 
had been bought outside, even after pay- 
ing off the cost of the plant.” 

The British found the greatest differ- 
ence in the American supervisors them- 
selves, and their approach to the workers. 
Says the report: “They were a specially 
picked team, selected not only for their 
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HE enormous growth of the U.S. 

population has meant vast new 
markets in everything from baby car- 
riages to washing machines and wrist 
watches. Will every retailer cash in on 
the bonanza? Not at all. The reason is 
that since 1940, almost half of the 28 
million national population increase 
has taken place in residential suburban 
areas, anywhere from ten to 40 miles 
away from traditional big-city shop- 
ping centers. Thus, to win the new 
customers’ dollars, merchants will 
have to follow the flight to the suburbs. 

se 


In the ten years from 1940 to 1950, 
St. Louis’ suburbs grew 48% while the 
city itself added only 6% to its popu- 
lation. In the same period, Philadel- 
phia’s suburbs expanded twice as fast, 
Boston's eight times as fast, as their 
already-crowded metropolitan  dis- 
tricts. The numbers tell only part of 
the story. Suburbia offers not only 
more new customers but better cus- 
tomers. Suburban families are young- 
er and have more children, thus are 
potentially bigger spenders than city 
families. Average income in the sub- 
urbs is estimated at $6,500 a year, 
fully 70% higher than that of the 
average U.S. family. 

The do-it-yourself life in suburbia 
has also opened up a vast new market. 
Power-lawnmower sales, for example, 
shot from 42,000 (worth $5,000,000) 
in 1940 to 1,275,000 (worth $144.5 
million) last year. Home-freezer sales 
zoomed from 210,000 (worth $80 mil- 
lion) to 1,200,000 (worth $480 mil- 
lion) in just seven years. Papa, put- 
tering around in the basement, spent 
$150 million on power tools in 1953, 
and a grand total of nearly $3 billion 
for all his home carpentry work, Many 
big department stores are already tak- 
ing advantage of suburbia’s cash and 
energy, stock hundreds of items in 
suburban branches that would look 
out of place in their city stores, 

e 

The huge shopping center, surround- 
ed by wide parking lots, has done 
much to build the new markets. There 
are already g3 such centers around 
the 20 largest U.S. cities, and at least 
25 more on the drawing boards. The 
investments run high—$2o0 million at 
Chicago’s Park Forest suburban de- 
velopment, $30 million at San Fran- 
cisco’s Stonestown, $100 million at 
Los Angeles’ Lakewood. And an in- 
creasing number of big city depart- 
mem and specialty stores, sensing the 
trend, are building their own suburban 
branches. : 

The growth of suburbia has changed 
the pattern of U.S. retail trade so 





FLIGHT TO THE SUBURBS 
Business Must Follow The Dollar 


much that only a relatively few new 
stores have gone up in the center of 
big cities in recent years. Even the 
old, established stores are feeling the 
competition from the suburbs. In Bos- 
ton, retail trade increased 275% faster 
in the suburbs than in the city in the 
last two decades, while in Detroit, the 
J. L. Hudson Co. expects to lose fully 
15% of its business to its new store 
in its suburban shopping center. To 
combat such losses, downtown busi- 
nessmen are offering special lures to 
shoppers. They hand out cut-rate bus 
and streetcar tokens, even carry subur- 
banites to & fro in special buses. 

The shifting pattern of trade has 
brought new problems to big cities, 
not only for businessmen but for city 
officials. As trade suffers, the city be- 
comes relatively more expensive to 
run efficiently. New York City alone 
has lost 500,000 upper- and middle- 
income-bracket families to the suburbs 
since 1943; those who remain are 
poorer, less able to pay taxes for ex- 
pensive city services. Lower tax re- 
turns, in turn, mean more crowding 
and more slums. Says Detroit City 
Planner Paul Reid: “Newcomers, for 
the most part, are in the lower eco- 
nomic level. As they settle in the city, 
others who have attained medium or 
high wage levels move out.” Further- 
more, those moving to the suburbs are 
often among the most civic-minded 
citizens; thus the cities lose leadership 
as well as customers. 


° 

Today, the flight to the country has 
reached the point where some suburbs 
themselves are getting crowded: Taxes 
climb as new schools go up; roads 
must be paved, police and fire depart- 
ments organized. Because most sub- 
urbs have little industry, the home- 
owners themselves must carry most of 
the load. But now industry is seeking 
the country, too, looking for large 
tracts of open land to build efficient 
one-story plants. Of 2,658 plants built 
in the New York area from 1946 to 
1951, only 593 went up in the city 
proper. The great stores, factories, and 
office buildings are actually changing 
some suburbs into cities and giving 
the erstwhile country dwellers a sec- 
ond taste of the city life with all the 
familiar problems of heavy traffic, con- 
gestion, even slums. 

There is little doubt that the move 
to the suburbs will continue. As to- 
day’s suburbs fill up, the migrants to 
greenery and fresh air will move far- 
ther out, spawning a new boom in 
home swimming pools, tree nurseries. 
basement carpentry and dozens of oth- 
er businesses. 





technical ability but also for character, 
leadership, youthfulness and a capacity 
to mix.” The foremen were demanding 
(three times late to work without an ex- 
cuse and a man was fired), but met their 
own high standards by getting on the job 
at 7:50 a.m. and staying until 5:30 p.m. 
Instead of resentment, they won admira- 
tion. Said one craftsman: “They muck in. 
They don’t ask you to do anything they 
wouldn't do themselves. They will take 
tools out of your hands and do a job for 
themselves. An English foreman wouldn’t 
do that.” 


EARNINGS 
Box Score on 1953 


In the 1953 annual reports that came 
out last week, “record-breaking sales” 
was a welcome cliché. Though high taxes 
often kept profits from also breaking rec- 
ords, the 1953 net earnings of most firms 
reporting last week topped 1952 levels by 
handsome margins. 

Automobiles. General Motors took in 
$ro billion, the highest gross ever attained 
by any corporation anywhere. After pay- 
ing history’s biggest tax bill—$r.2 billion 
—G.M. netted $598 million, 7% more 
than in 1952. Earnings of Studebaker, 
harassed by tooling troubles and supplier's 
strikes, skidded from $14.3 million to 
$2.7 million, though sales edged ahead to 
a record $594 million. 

Steel. U.S. Steel, operating at 08.4% 
of capacity, upped its gross 23% to a new 
mark of $3.9 billion and its net 54% to 
$222 million. Crucible Steel's sales also 
reached an alltime high, but profits slipped 
5% to $5.1 million, 

Mining. Phelps Dodge, No. 2 domestic 
copper producer (after Kennecott), came 
out 11% ahead of its 1952 marks, both 
in sales and in earnings of $39 million. 
Freeport Sulphur piled up the highest 
sales, $38 million, and profits, $8.5 mil- 
lion, in its history. 

Oil. Standard Oil of Ohio struck it 
rich with a record gross, $336 million, 
and a 20% higher net, $21.2 million. 
Ohio Oil’s sales rose 8%, its earnings 
11% to $43.5 million. 

Chemicals. With sales up 28% to a 
new peak, Monsanto earned $26.4 million. 
14% more than in 1952. Merck’s sales 
stayed at the 1952 level of $160 million, 
while profits sagged to $11.4 million, 
down 4%. 

Foods. Borden's gross hit a high of 
$792 million, and its net went up an ap- 


, 


petizing 15%, to $20.3 million. 


TEXTILES 
Offer for Woolen 


The American Woolen Co. battle, which 
seemed settled a few weeks ago (Time, 
March 1), broke out again last week. For 
the second time in less than two months, 
Textron Inc. offered to buy American 
Woolen’s common stock and reorganize 
the company. This time it upped its cash 
offer from $2 to $5 a share (978.342 
shares outstanding), offered in addition 
one-fifth share of Textron $4 preferred 
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What is there about Wausau, Wisconsin. that 


makes it the ideal home for one of the world’s 





most important insurance companies ? 





Employers Mutuals asked a visiting 





New York banker for his comments. 


Here is his story: 


Wausau 
Story 


By FRANCIS G. ROSS, Vice President 
Chase National Bank, New York 


e There’s a “‘personality” about Wausau. It’s a 
personality you like. 

You feel it when you visit Wausau’s First Amer- 
ican State Bank and have a cup of coffee (in the 
board room!) with some of the officers. You feel 
it when they tell you what they did during Christ- 
mas week. A full-time organist played Christmas 
music in the lobby, and school children came in 
and serenaded the bank’s customers with carols. 


You feel it when you meet Wausau business- 
Mr: Ross (esated, left) has men—when you see Ed Seim, for example, stand- 
a friendly ‘‘Kaffeeklatech” ing out in front of his haberdashery nodding and 


with Pres. W. . be ara chatting with passers-by. 
V. Pres. M. C. Engstrom > = 
(standing) of Wausau’s You feel it when you drop over to ‘“The Mint,” 


First American State Bank Milt Mueller’s popular Wausau restaurant where 
—a correspondent of the 


: shoppers and Third street businessmen g: > 
Chase National. PI n gather for 


their morning coffee. Hearing I was visiting from 
New York, Milt insisted on our having a cup of 
coffee ‘ton the house.” 


You feel it when Robert Hagge tells you about 
the Community Chest Drive he headed up this 
year. They brought in $98,000 —a mighty good 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are “good people to do business with.” 


There’s a little bit of Wausau on that we'd rather prevent than just showing for a city of 9000 families. Robert added 
the sidewalks of New York — pay for an accident. Our accident- proudly that 100% of the employees of his own 
and in all the 89 cities where this prevention program, second to company, Employers Mutuals, gave to the Fund. 
Company has offices. We write all none, means lower insurance costs You feel this “personality” about Wausau. And 
lines of fire and casualty insurance to policyholders. The second is you know that Employers Mutuals naturally 
—everything but life insurance. claim service. Handled direct by absorbed that personality, made it the measure of 
Our largest line is workmen’s com- our branches, this service is un- a way of doing business. And how could a com- 
pensation. We have two reputa- excelled in the insurance field for pany with such a spirit help but succeed in a 
tions, born and raised in Wausau, care and fairness, with a signal country like this where most of us are ‘‘Wausau”’ 
that we aim to hold. The /irst is record for prompt payments. basically—and like it that way? 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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He uses the greatest single convenience 
ever devised for the business man or w oman, 
executive, traveler, salesman, 

He is a member of the Diners’ Club. 

He carries a single card which gives him 
more than 3,000 personal charge accounts at 
the finest restaurants, hotels, night clubs, 
car rental agencies, florists, etc. 

He knows his Diners’ Club card is his key 
to the city in every key city—not onlyin the 
United States, but also 
in Canada, Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Hawaii, the West In- 
dies, the British 
France, Italy, and many 
other parts of the world. . 

He gets red carpet || 
treatment in places 

where he has never been before. 

He charges food, drinks, hotel rooms, car 
rentals, gifts, etc. and gets one bill, once a 
month, He saves on 
taxes, because his 
Diners’ Club 
monthly statement’ 
is an accountant- 
certified record of 
tax deductible en- 
tertainment and 
travel expenses, so 
often forgotten, so 
difficult to verify, 

He gets personalized Diners’ Club cards 
forevery member of his firm and sales force, 
simplifying expense ac- 
count records for his 
entire company. 

He finds his wallet: 
sized Diners’ Club card 
a handy booklet guide 
to the best places every- 
where. 
HE IS ONE OF THE MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND BUSINESS PEOPLE WHO 
WOULDN'T BE WITHOUT THEIR DINERS’ CLUB CARDS, 


re EIR DINERS CLUB CARDS. 
| THE DINERS’ CLUB bep:.7. | 
| EMPIRE STATE BLOG. —NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


| 910 N. LaClIENAGA—LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 
| 33 N, LaSALLE STREET— CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Isles, 











Please tell me how | can become a member of | 
The Diners’ Club. Send me, without cost or 
obligation, more information, including an up. | 


| to-date list of member establishments. 

Name soenesveeeeese | 
| Address ee | 
| City GRR cs riscresoiensisecs | 











DEMONSTRATION OF THE First McCormick REAPER 
Fair employment is nothing more than good business. 


stock and one-half share of Textron com- 
mon stock for each share of American 
Woolen common. The offer was equal to 
$24.49 a share (v. American Woolen’s 
current market value of $19). A stock- 
holders’ committee, headed by Boston 
Financier A. M. Sonnabend, which says 
it represents 13% of American Woolen’s 
common stock, indicated that it liked the 
offer. But control of the company is still 
in the hands of a group led by New Haven 
railroad President Frederick C. Dumaine, 
and he is not likely to accept. Dumaine 
knows that if Textron takes over Ameri- 
can Woolen, the company will probably 
pack up and move south. Dumaine is 
reportedly trying to work out a deal 
to merge with Massachusetts’ Bachmann- 
Uxbridge Worsted Corp. and try to keep 
American Woolen in New England. 


INDUSTRY 
Through the Color Barrier 


A whirring, horse-drawn reaper lurched 
through a field of grain on a Virginia 
farm one day in 1831. Beside it marched 
two men, one white, one black. The white 
man was Cyrus McCormick, inventor of 
the first practical reaper. The Negro was 
his slave Jo Anderson, whose devoted 
work had helped perfect the machine. In 
the 123 years since, Inventor McCor- 
mick’s International Harvester Co. has not 
forgotten the way its founder and Jo 





| Anderson worked together. This week, in 


Manhattan, the National Urban League 
honored International Harvester with its 
“Industrial Statesmanship” Award for the 
company’s steady, uncompromising pol- 
icy of nondiscrimination in industry. 
What pleased the Urban League was 
not so much that Harvester gives equal 
opportunity to Negroes in its 1g Northern 
and Western plants—other companies also 
do that—but that Harvester has carried a 
clear-cut policy of nondiscrimination into 


the South itself. Partly because of Jo 
Anderson and partly because Harvester 
has found that Negro workers in general 
are just as good as white, it declined to 
conform to the local policy of discrimi- 
nation when it opened plants after World 
War II in Memphis and Louisville, and 
the results, said the Urban League, are an 
object lesson for U.S. industry. 

Shoulder to Shoulder. Harvester was 
careful not to ram nondiscrimination down 
Southern throats without warning. Scouts 
were sent to each city well in advance to 
place newspaper ads explaining company 
policy, to talk to civic groups and city 
officials. When the time came to hire, 
interviewers were on hand to explain 
exactly what the company meant. “Every 
white applicant,” says a Harvester offi- 
cial, “was very clearly told that we did 
not discriminate and that he might find 
himself working beside a Negro. If he 
didn’t like it, then it was no place for him 
to come to work.” A few whites turned 
on their heels. 

On the job, Negroes worked shoulder 
to shoulder with whites. When local laws 
allowed, they used the same dining rooms, 
the same drinking fountains and locker 
rooms. Harvester expected some trouble 
and was ready when it came. When a 
lone Negro showed up among a group of 
white welders in Memphis, the whites 
stalked off the job. Backed by the U.A.W.- 
C.1.0., Harvester simply told them to get 
back to work or be fired. They went back. 
Gradually, white workers began to ac- 
cept the idea of Negroes on the produc- 
tion line. Said one white foundry worker: 
“They've got to make a living, same as 
us. Why should we stand in their way? 
Outside the plant, it’s a different matter. 
I don’t have to ask them into my home, 
you know.” 

Cranes & Softball. At Harvester’s 
two Southern plants, 915 Negroes now 
work with 4,468 whites. (Of Harvester’s 
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115 years ago this month, a young man 
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reaches 23,000 cities ety 


swiftly, safely, surely.— 
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HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Save *7, 278 
w St Yea, 
FOR PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY 


Equip a fast-changing business with versatile, fast-changing 
walls and substantial cost savings are inevitable. Proof! The 
six-year record of Hauserman Movable Walls at Smith, Kline 
& French Laboratories, Philadelphia pharmaceutical producer. 


With the constant development and introduction of new phar- 
maceuticals, floor space requirements in offices, laboratories and 
production areas have changed drastically in the past six years. 
Numerous wall rearrangements have been made quickly and 
easily, without costly work interruptions. Savings in rearrange- 
ment construction costs alone have amounted to $63,343, 
using movable walls instead of the permanent masonry type. 


Additional savings of $7,935 are attributed directly to the 
elimination of redecorating expense, made possible by the dura- 
ble, long-lasting surface finish of Hauserman Movable Walls. 


Result: More proof that it pays to invest in versatile Hauserman 
Movable Walls when you build or remodel offices, laboratories, 


production areas, hospitals or schools. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET! 
't contains the complete story of Hauserman Movable 
Milerives 


Interiors for practically every type of non-residential build- 
ing application, large or small. Write for your copy of 
The Inside Story of Building Economy today! The E. F, 
Hauserman Company, 7538 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





AUSERMAN 


total payroll of 55,000 employees, 11% 
are Negroes.) As Negroes advance in skill, 
they get better pay, better jobs. some- 
times even beat out white workers for 
positions. There are Negro lab technicians, 
crane operators, drop-forge men, welders, 
draftsmen and assembly men, all skilled 
or semi-skilled jobs. Friction has not dis- 
appeared completely. But incidents are 
fewer since everybody knows that the 
company means business. A few cracks 
are even appearing in the social barri- 
cades. Negroes now play on plant softball 
teams, go to the same company picnics 
with whites. When wives toured the plants 
in 1951, they did it in mixed groups and 
ate at the same tables. 

Accepting the Urban League’s award 
this week, Harvester Personnel Chief Ivan 
Willis explained Harvester’s policy in the 
kind of hard. sensible terms businessmen 
understand. Harvester is not running a 
crusade, he said; a fair-employment pol- 
icy is nothing more than good business. 
Said Willis: “Our basic approach is that 
the Negro shall be given the opportunity 
to earn a living that is in keeping with his 
native intelligence, his education and skill 
and his ambition. It is our belief that if 
this policy is not followed, our company 
and the nation are the losers.” 


RAILROADS 
No Deal 


For a few hours last week, the fair 
wind of compromise blew in the New 
York Central fight, but then the storm 
clouds gathered and both sides started 
thundering. Rumors of a compromise 
started when Robert R. Young’s Texas 
millionaire friends, Clinton W. Murchison 
and Sid W. Richardson, made a flying 
trip to Manhattan to talk to the Cen- 
tral’s President William White and some 
of his directors. Afterward, the Texans 
flew back home and the word went out 
that no compromise was possible in the 
bitter fight. 

Who asked for a compromise? The 
Central, snapped Young. But Central Pres- 
ident White snapped back that Clint 
Murchison made the offer. The compro- 
mise was for a new board of directors 
with six for the present Central manage- 
ment and eight for Bob Young’s faction, 
plus Young as board chairman. But both 
the Central and Railroader Young turned 
it down, Back in Texas, Murchison said: 
“I was the one who suggested the meet- 
ing. I suggested it with the idea that any 
kind of a compromise is better than a 
bloody fight. And I thought we had Mr, 
Young in line, but apparently we didn’t, 
since Mr. Young doesn’t seem to want 
any kind of a compromise. Mr. White 
thought we were there representing Mr. 
Young. We weren't. We were there rep- 
resenting Murchison and_ Richardson, 
that’s all.” 

Then Murchison cleared up another 
question that had been hanging fire for 
weeks. Did he and Sid Richardson actual- 
ly own the 800,000 shares of New York 
Central stock they were supposed to have 
bought from the Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
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SEE RUST-OLEUM 

| MAKE THIS 
TEST UNDER YOUR OWN CONDITIONS AND 
SEE PROOF OF PERFORMANCE! 


See Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer actually 
applied over a badly rusted surface after simple 
scraping and wire-brushing to remove rust scale and 
loose rust in the Rust-Oleum “rusted panel 
demonstration.” Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish 
oil vehicle penetrates rust to bare metal usually 
eliminating sandblasting and other costly 
surface preparations. 










Rust-Oleum finish coatings in Aluminum, 
Green, White, Gray, Yellow, Black, 
Orange, Blue and others provide both 
Rust Prevention and Decorative Beauty! 
Specify Rust-Oleum for new construction, 
maintenance, and re-modeling. 
See Sweets for complete catalog 
and nearest Rust-Oleum Industrial 
Distributor, or attach coupon to 
your business letterhead. 













" 5 RUST PREVENTIVE 
See local clossified telephone directory , STOPS 2 
under Rust Preventives or Paints for neorest 9 wer © 
Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributor. wn eces Bi? 
P | ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO: 
. , , Rust-Oleum Corporation, 2484 Oakton St., Evanston, Ill. 
. Please Show Me the Test Application of Rust-Oleum 
Rust-Oleum ‘Rusted Over Rusted Metal Surfaces in 
Ponel Demonstration."* My Plont 
; S 1 Complete Literoture with Neorest Rust-Oleum Industrial 


Coler Chart Distributor 





HOME AND FARM USERS CHECK THIS SECTION 


SS O Complete Literoture and Color Chart for Home Use. 


[-] Complete Literature and Color Chart for Form Use. 


There Is Only One Rust-Oleum. It Is 
Distinctive as Your Own Fingerprint. 
Resists Rain, Sun, Fumes, Snow, Heat, 
Salt Air, Salt Woter, etc. 





O Neorest Rust-Oleum Decler. 
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On the battlefield or miles behind 
it, shock and vibration can wreck 
electronic equipment as surely as 
bullets. Equiliex vibration isolators, 
however, absorb vibration and pro- 
tect equipment from shocks of con- 
siderable magnitude. They’re made 
by United-Carr’s Ucinite division 
and their metal construction insures 
long life, resistance to temperature 
extremes and complete freedom 
from permanent misalignment. 

Mounts, sockets, switches, con- 
nectors and specialized fasteners . . . 
these and countless other devices, 
designed and manufactured by 
United-Carr and its subsidiaries, are 
helping speed assembly, cut costs and 
even improve product performance 
for leading manufacturers of elec- 
tronic apparatus, automobiles, air- 
craft, appliances, furniture. So, if you 
need special fasteners or allied devices 
in volume, check first with United- 
Carr—FIRST IN FASTENERS. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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| road? Central President William White 
flatly announced that they did not. Said 
Murchison: He and Richardson came into 
actual possession of the stock this week, 
and “we're going to vote it for Young.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Play-As-You-Learn. A series of educa- 
tional hobby kits for children was an- 
nounced by “Industrial America, Inc.” of 
Chicago. Each kit contains materials for 
assembling models or performing experi- 
ments, and was designed by a topflight 
institution or manufacturer in that field. 
R.C.A. designed an Electronics Kit, in- 
cluding parts for a two-tube radio and a 
working miniature transmitter. Other kits 
deal with geology. weather forecasting, 
optics. Prices: $14 to $30. 

Snagless Slider. A jamproof slide fas- 
tener, called “Conmatic.”” was brought out 
by Conmar Products Corp. Other jam- 
proof fasteners on the market have 
hinged or removable sliders. Conmar, tak- 
ing a preventive approach, designed a 
slider with ridges and grooves that either 
brush away obstructions or, if that fails, 
stop the slider in its tracks before it can 
catch. 

Fireproof Paint. A fire-retarding paint 
that can be used for home decorating has 
been put on sale by Glidden Co. Intense 
heat makes the paint swell and char, 
forming an incombustible protective blan- 
ket. Price: $7.95 a gallon in white, $8.35 
in black and colors. 


LABOR 
Beginning of the End? 


The biggest and most powerful local of 
the Red-led United Electrical Workers is 
at General Electric's Schenectady head- 
quarters. Headed by Business Agent Leo 
Jandreau, who six years ago refused to 
tell a congressional committee whether he 
had ever been Communist, Local 301 
claims 20,000 out of a total of some 42,- 
ooo General Electric employees repre- 
sented by the U.E. Ever since the U.E. 
was thrown out of the C.1.O. in 1949 for 
slavish adherence to the Communist line, 
Local 301 has been the strongest op- 
ponent of James Carey's C.1.O. Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers for 
bargaining rights at G.E. But in Schenec- 
tady last week, Local 301 about-faced. It 
started a movement to join Carey's C.1.0. 
union. Leader of the move: Leo Jandreau. 

Local 301’s turnabout was the result of 
increasing pressure on it. Tagged pub- 
licly with the Communist label, U.E. re- 
cently has lost out in almost every repre- 
sentation election held in new General 
Electric plants. Dissent and dissatisfac- 
tion with its party-line policies have 
spread among its own rank & file. Said 
one shop steward: “For years my friends 
have thought I was a Communist because 
I read the U.E. News.” When six mem- 
bers of Local 301 refused to talk about 
their Red connections before the McCar- 
thy committee last month, other members 
seized the moment to circulate petitions 








Unron Boss JANDREALt 
After pressure, a change of heart. 


barring any such Fifth Amendmenteers 
from holding union office. G.E. added to 
the pressure by suspending all Fifth 
Amendment employees (Time, March 15). 

“Underlying Threat." All the while, 
Jim Carey had been putting on the pres- 
sure to get the union to switch to I.U.E. 
He argued privately with Jandreau, point- 
ing out that his local was losing strength, 
while publicly branding Jandreau as the 
kind of “Communist union agent who con- 
stitutes the underlying threat” to U.S 
security. Fellow U.E. members gossiped 
that there was another source of pressure 
on Jandreau. His wife Ruth, a onetime 
Communist Party leader in New York, 
has reportedly broken with the party and 
is planning to rejoin the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Finally, last February. Jandreau told 
Carey that his local would join the I.U.E. 
He even argued unsuccessfully with U.E.'s 
national leaders that the whole union 
should do likewise. As evidence his 
change of heart. Jandreau promised Carey 
that if called to testify again before a 
congressional committee, he would swear 
that he is no Communist now. 

10,000 v. 200. Public notice of Jan- 
dreau’s decision came in G.E.’s Schenec- 
tady plant one lunch hour last week 
when shop stewards of Local 301 fanned 
out to poll the members on the switch. 
The result, they said, was 10,000 in favor 
v. a mere 200 opposed. U.E.’s National 
President Albert Fitzgerald promptly no- 
tified Jandreau that he was fired, then got 
a temporary court injuction prohibiting 
him from “taking any steps or any act 





of 


to secede from U.E.” contrary to the 
union’s constitution. Nevertheless, at a 
meeting of the Schenectady local this 


week, members voted overwhelmingly to 
join the I.U.E. With its biggest single 
piece chipping off, it looked as if the 
whole structure of the Communist-led 
U.E. might finally be crumbling. 
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Fven this cloud has a silver lining 


... how atomic energy is helping conquer disease 


Today, the whole world has reason to 
hope... 

To hope that atomic energy will be 
a powerful force for good... one of 
mankind’s greatest blessings. 

Already the silver lining of the 
atomic mushroom cloud is beginning 
to show through. In several ways! 
Just think, for example, of what this 
new force has done, to date, to 
expand production of radioisotopes 
... atomic materials used by doctors 
to track down and treat disease. 

Of themselves, isotopes ... special 
forms of elements like iodine, phos- 
phorus, cobalt ... aren’t much help 
to medicine. 

But put iodine into an atomic pile, 
and you get an irradiated isotope. 
Swallowed and used as a tracer, 
radioiodine helps doctors diagnose 
improper functioning of the thyroid 
gland. And used in larger doses, it 
helps treat hyperthyroidism. 

Do the same thing with cobalt, 
and you get a radioisotope that’s a 
substitute for radium. It’s much 
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cheaper, though. Much more plenti- 
ful, too. 

Until the day of the chain reactor, 
there just weren’t enough radioiso- 
topes to go around. So you can thank 
atomic energy for these medically 
invaluable radioelements. 

You can also thank Inco Nickel for 
bearing a hand in this powerful, new 
attack on disease. 

It takes highly corrosive fluorine 
gas, you see, to produce an interme- 
diate chemical used in the produc- 
tion of certain types of fuel for 
atomic piles. 

And it takes corrosion-resisting 
Nickel to handle fluorine. For this 
destructive gas burns water, dis- 
solves glass, crumbles stone, ignites 
asbestos and steel. 

Through its conquest of fluorine, 


corrosion-resisting Nickel has 
helped mankind take a giant step 
ahead in its conquest of disease. 
For all its great usefulness to 
man, however, Inco Nickel is rarely 
seen. It’s usually intermixed ... that 
is, alloyed... with other metals to 
make them more corrosion-resistant, 
or stronger, or more heat-resistant. 
In the alloying, Inco Nickel’s iden- 
tity is generally lost. That’s why it 
is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 
You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel,” an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 44c, New York 5, 
N. Y; H1i054, T.1.N.Co 
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ACCEPT WITH 
CONFIDENCE- 
my 








These Proven Facts... 


IODENT No. 2 
Erases “smoke smudge” safely. 
Brightens your smile. 
Makes your breath stay fresher 
longer. 





THE BEST WAY 

TO FIGHT TOOTH DECAY 
For anti-enzyme benefits, brush 
your teeth often with the new, 
improved Iodent. Remember— 
“Clean teeth are your best pro- 
tection. 

QUALITY GUARANTEED 
+ Iodent is a dentifrice made and 

guaranteed by a Registered 

Dentist and Approved by Good 

Housekeeping. 
cou 


PF Goaranteed by D> 
Good Housekeeping 
Se, ry 


£3 serene VS 
With lodent No. 2 “for teeth 
hard to bryten” and Iodent No. 1 
“for teeth easy to bryten,” I guar- 
antee to give you the best every 
time you buy. Get a tube of 
lodent today to see and feel how 


l really clean your teeth can be. 


TOOTHPASTE af Midaeagas AOS 


OR POWDER 














STOMACH UPSET 7 


Millions of Americans get fast relief from 


Acid Indigestion, Heartburn 


WITH 









GUARANTEED TO 
CONTAIN NO SODA 


When you pull up stakes... 

will tag right along. Just send the 
mailing label from one of your 

copies — along with your new 

address (including postal 

zone number) —to 

TIME, 540 N. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago 11. 

The change-over will 














CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
Night People (20th Century-Fox). 


Razzle-dazzle, the art of hitting them 
where they ain’t, has helped many a runt 
to make a winning score. This picture is a 
case in point. When Writer-Producer- 
Director Nunnally Johnson started his 
play, there was nothing very surprising in 
it: it was the safe old Berlin thriller-chase 
routine about an East zone kidnaping and 
West zone attempts to recover the fum- 
ble. But then Johnson started to call some 
fancy signals. 

The first surprise: a spectacular but 
somewhat deceptive shift to the left. 
When a U.S. soldier is kidnaped, his 
father (Broderick Crawford), a rampant 
capitalist with high connections in Wash- 
ington, makes a stratoline for Berlin to 
“get some action” out of the military- 
government bureaucrats stationed there. 
For a little while—as the big businessman 
blabbers influentially in the press club and 
blubbers helplessly under the withering 
word-fire of an intelligence officer (Greg- 
ory Peck) who dares to use his intelli- 
gence—the picture is strongly reminiscent 
of a leftish political cartoon from the "30s 
in which a hog in striped pants is served 
up with an apple in his mouth. 

While the shock of his left feint is tak- 
ing hold, Johnson suddenly sends his plot 
around right end. The capitalist turns 
out to have a heart after all (though it 
does not begin to beat until he sees a 
woman who reminds him of his wife 
attempt suicide with strychnine rather 
than face a Russian interrogation), and 
the Russians are vigorously presented as 
heels. Johnson's political gambit is fairly 
daring to have been executed in Holly- 
wood, 1953; and it may serve, if the pic- 
ture is a box-office success, to remind 
moviemakers that there is still no law 
against unpopular opinions. 

The really remarkable thing about 
Night People is the skillful visual patter 
with which Johnson, working like a shrewd 
real-estate salesman, hurries the audience 
past the gaps and imperfections in his 
property and closes the sale before they 
quite know what they have bought. For 
no particular reason, doors open and shut 
in the moviegoer’s face with bewildering 
frequency. Unnecessary characters rush in 
to firm up every soft spot with a bit of 
business. 

After 95 minutes of following such 
razzle-dazzle from end to end of the big 
CinemaScope field, an audience may be- 
gin to wonder whether it has been clever- 
ly entertained or cynically worked over. 
However, Moviemaker Johnson can make 
one feel that it is almost a privilege to be 
worked over by a champ. 

a a 

Nunnally Johnson, who describes Night 
People as “Dick Tracy in Berlin,” has 
been writing screenplays since 1932, pro- 
ducing them since 1936. Until Night Peo- 
ple came along, he was content with the 


take about three weeks. | dual job, making a variety of well-turned 





pictures in a variety of styles (The Grapes 
of Wrath, Bulldog Drummond Strikes 
Back, How to Marry a Millionaire). 
Then, says Johnson, 56, “I got the im- 
pulse to direct. I said to [20th Century- 
Fox Boss Darryl] Zanuck: ‘What about 
directing Night People?’ Zanuck said, 
‘What will Peck say?’”’ Johnson checked 
with Actor Peck. “He looked kind of 
startled and said, ‘Why not?’ So I be- 
came a director.” 

Like most screenwriters, Johnson had a 
generally poor opinion of directors, who 
must necessarily play editor with the 


writer's lines. He once observed of a di- 
rector that his most important function 


Grecory Peck & BropertcK CRAWFORD 
After a left feint, a right-end run. 


was to stay on the set to see that the ac- 
tors didn’t go home too early. Even now, 
after his first try in that job, Johnson 
still feels strongly that the story is the 
important thing. 

Johnson will soon be ready to work on 
his second triple-duty film, The Man 
Who Never Was. Says he: “I'll direct 
anything except big pictures with Biblical 
costumes. I only write pictures where 
people wear pants, not togas. Give me 
two or three people in a room and I’m all 
right. But 182 people coming over a hill 
—I'm not the boy for that.” 


Saskatchewan (Universal-Internation- 
al). The only difference between this and 
any other western—a few degrees of lati- 
tude—turns out to make quite a differ- 
ence. The escapes and chases are reeled 
out against some of the world’s most em- 
phatic scenery, the lake country of the 
Canadian northwest, and the camera stares 
at it as appreciatively as a dead-end kid 
at his first cow. 

The white peaks piercing up abstractly 
through the smoke-green pine woods, the 
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*"‘Where does he find time to do so much?’’ 








ORGANIZED FAR WORK 


76 models of organized desks. 27 chair styles to conserve energy and eliminate bock strain. 


ERE is a man who has discovered 
H a new source of time, the most 
critical factor in today’s business. 

It’s right there in his handsome 
“time-engineered’’ Shaw-Walker 
desk. A marvel of efficiency, its 
drawer space, height, working area 
all give the man who sits behind it a 
clear mind as well as a clean desk. 
He can do more and do it better with 
less strain on both mind and body. 

“ Time-engineering” is the exclu- 
sive quality that makes this desk 
and all Shaw- Walker equipment such 
valuable profit tools. For never be- 
fore has the efficient handling of 


“Buik Likea 


Bui 
Jp Skyscraper 


GHAW-WALKER 
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New low height (29”) speeds J 
reading, writing, reaching. ~ 
Records drawer organizes - 

card lists for speed. j . 
Built-in organizer rack for / al 
papers, forms, pads. 


Waste basket in drawer 
saves time, floor space. 


paper work and the conservation of 
time been so important to profits. 
Since 1899 Shaw-Walker has devel- 
oped over 4,000 “‘time-engineered”’ 
products for American business. 
There are desks, chairs, Fire-Files, 
filing cabinets, loose-leaf and pay- 
roll equipment—everything for the 
office except machines. 

By making every job easier, every 
worker more efficient, Shaw- Walker 





Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


rail Se Specific compartments for 
A=} all working tools—from 

‘ =A paper clips to binders. 
Oyo — Four “‘in-drawer" letter 
oe 4 baskets organize papers. No 


desk-top clutter. 


File drawer organizes work 
for easy reference. 


equipment is a self-liquidating in- 
vestment and a day by day profit 
maker. If you are setting up a new 
office or modernizing, make use of 
Shaw-Walker “time-engineered” 
equipment to make the most efficient 
use of time—every minute of it. 
280-page OFFICE GUIDE. Pictures, describes and 


prices equipment and sy: “time-engi- 
neered”’ to lower office costs. Everything for the 
office except machines, 4000 items by Shaw- 
Walker. Request on business letterhead, please. 





Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon 1, Michigan—Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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100 feet above the street! Two Butler 
buildings, a 40’ x 120’ and a 40’ x 
80’... 0n the roof of a 4-story fac- 
tory building ... gives Westinghouse 
8,000 sq. ft. of new production space. 


Planned for efficiency! A conveyor carries 
washer parts up from the fourth floor... through 
the paint spray chamber and drying oven in the 
Butler buildings ... then back to the fourth floor, 


Westinghouse builds 5th floor space 


for only *2%4 per square foot 


with BUTLER buildings” 


says Chris Reining, Works Engineer, Electrical Appliance Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Mansfield, Ohio 


"You can be sure if it’s Westing- 
house’ is backed by continuous effort to 
improve appliances,” says Mr. Reining. 
“And our decision to apply a special rust 
and corrosion-resistant primer coating to 
our automatic washers meant that we 
had to have additional production space. 
To’ get this space as economically as 
possible— without disrupting our manu- 
facturing efficiency—we had two Butler 
steel buildings erected on the roof of one 
of our 4-story factory buildings. 


“Our installation proves the complete 
adaptability of Butler buildings,’”? Mr. 
Reining says. “‘They have given us fifth 
floor production space for only $2.64 a sq. 
ft.—including building erection, insula- 
tion and lighting. 


“Butler’s post-free, truss-clear interior 
gives us the clear-span space we need for 
our spraying and drying equipment. 


Rigid-frame, all-steel construction gives 
us structural strength for our conveyor 
-..does it without putting too much 
weight on the old building. It also 
furnishes good fire protection, which is 
especially important with inflammable 
thinner in the buildings. And even though 
the buildings are up where they're ex- 
posed to summer heat and winter winds, 
the weather-tight Butler sheeting and 
rock wool-asbestos insulation keep them 
comfortable the year around.” 


See your Butler building dealer 
right away! He'll show you Butler 
rigid-frame and bowstring-truss buildings 
—in widths, lengths, single and multiple 
installations—to fit your site and use. 
He'll help you with your plans... show 
you how you can make your building 
dollars go farther than ever. Write office 
nearest you for name of your dealer and 
more details by mail. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1010 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 90, Richmond, California 


7490 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
® 990 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


S767 pagyw” 
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Manufacturers of Oil Equipment ¢ Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment ¢ Cleaners Equipment ¢ Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo, - Galesburg, lll. * Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Alabama * Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jakes that lie among them cold and blue 
as fallen stars. the speckless skies as they 
blow grandly over everything—all this has 
been beautifully caught by Cameraman 
John Seitz in satisfying Technicolor. 

The story, however, is just a plain tour- 
ist. It tells what happened after the Sioux 
crushed General Custer at the Battle of 
the Little Big Horn. They rode north into 
Canada and tried to raise the Cree against 
the white man. They would have succeed- 
ed, too, according to this movie, if Alan 
Ladd had not stopped being a Par 
(Time, Jan. 11) in time to save Canada 
with one hand and Shelley Winters with 
the other. 

The glamour of Actor Ladd’s achieve- 
ment—he dashes into the enemy camp 
alone and persuades the Cree to refuse 





ooper 


————_____— — ~~ -— > 





Snecitey Winters & ALAN Lapp 


One hand for Canada. 


the blandishments of the Sioux—is some- 
what marred by a curious miscasting 
among the extras. Ladd plays a Mountie 
named Sergeant O'Rourke, and as he 
stares around the circle of hostile Indians, 
only a very young moviegoer will believe 
that he is really in any danger from all 
those pleasant Irish faces. 


Double Feature 

Dangerous Mission (RKO Radio} is 
a misguided tour of Glacier National 
Park in which the public inspects such 
unnatural phenomena as a studio glacier, 
a special-effects forest fire. an avalanche 
in miniature and Victor Mature. Actor 
Mature is a policeman from New York 
who has gone west to put the arm on a 
murder-case witness (Piper Laurie). One 
look at Piper and he offers both arms. 

Meanwhile, a rather effete type (Vin- 
cent Price) keeps trying to cut in. But 
Price turns out unexpectedly to be “a no- 
torious New York gunman,” and Actress 
Laurie takes a bad fall off a cliff. Bouncy 
little Piper bounces back, only to take 
another tumble into a crevasse where Price 
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Glamorize your color slides 


Kodaslide Table 
Viewer 4X 


Built-in screen . . . projector, screen 
all in one unit. Superb optical system 
. . . enlarges slides over four times, 
shows their full beauty even in fully 
lighted room. Quick slide changing ... 
when second slide is positioned, it 
ejects the first. $37.50. 


Kodaslide Highliux III 
Projector 


Powerful 300-watt illumination . . . 
plus extra brilliance from Lumenized 
optical system. Fan cooling . . . plus 
cooling by baffles and heat-absorbing 
glass. New-type slide feeding . . . in 
top, prevents jarring projector. With 
case, $56.50, including Federal Tax 


Prices subject to change without notice 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








TRY THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 
GET-AHEAD PLAN 


$6 STARTS YOU 


You are living in a period of far-reaching 
changes. New inventions, new industries 
and new ways of doing business are 
creating opportunities for men who want 
to get ahead 

It will pay you to find out about these 
things. One place to find out is in the 
pages of The Wall Street Journal. You 
probably think The Journal is just for 
millionaires. That is WRONG. The Jour- 
nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7000 to $20,000 a year. It is 
valuable to owners of small businesses 
It can be of priceless benefit to ambi- 
tious young men who want to earn more 
money. Said one subscriber, “I read The 
Journal every morning and apply its 
lessons to my own business. I call this 
my ‘get-ahead’ plan.” 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in four cities—New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. It costs $20 
a year, but you can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just tear 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. q 
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Relaxed Comfort, Charming Decor 


Television and Radio 
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smoother 
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Peter 


Scotch 


The “Spirit” of Scotland 


Let this seal be your guide to quality 
Imported by JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC.,N.Y. 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86.8 PROOF [fe 





home movies } 
that you can 


e Your best buy in Hi-Fi! 
e High Fidelity AM/FM radio 





¢ 50-14,000 cps, frequency response 


e 12 watts peak output, push pull 





e12” Extended Range speaker 


ou can’t miss | 
y e Automatic 3-speed record player 

’ | e Mahogany resonant chamber 
with CYS one cabinet, in limed oak at small 


additional cost. 


#769 95 


inet, Jed. excise tax and warranty 
(3189.95 on the West 
and South) 


movie-making ! 


Keystone Mayfair 16mm. magazine, 
K-55, quick-shifting turret for telephoto, 
regular or panorama shots, swift Bausch 
& fomb f1.9 lens $189.00° 


K-50 Mayfair without turret, now lowest- 
priced 16mm. magazine camera, with 
12.5 lens $139.00 
Famous Lifetime Guarantee 


For nearest dealer call Western Union by 
number and ask for Operator 25. 


Keystone Camera Co., Inc., Boston 24, Mass, | 


* telephoto lens at extra cost. 
Nes 
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lies dying interminably in shaved ice. As 
she shivers on a frigid shelf above the 
killer, the audience shivers in sympathy. 
But Piper. as the camera reveals when 
Victor hauls her out on a hawser, needs 
no sympathy to keep her warm. She is 
wearing snuggies. 

Forbidden (Universal-International) is 
not to be confused with Dangerous Mis- 
sion just because it has almost exactly the 
same plot. This one is set not in Glacier 
Park but in “the seething city of Macao” 
on China's southeast coast; and instead 
of Technicolor it provides a scarlet situa- 
tion. The witness (Joanne Dru) is not 
only on the lam; she is also the “house 
guest” of an eminent gambler of those 
parts (Lyle Bettger) who for pure vicious- 
ness makes Vincent Price look like a corn- 
silk addict. The private eye in the caper 


is Tony Curtis, who not only uses his 





body more expertly than Victor Mature 
but sometimes even moves his face. The 
only trouble is that there’s “a philosophi- 
cal piano player” (Victor Sen Yung) in 
the house quite a bit of the time, and Con- 
fucius in ragtime is a little hard to take. 


Also Showing 


Alaska Seas {Paramount} takes its au- 
dience salmon fishing under the Pole, but 
the cinematic catch is not spectacular. 
Robert Ryan sells one fishing syndicate 
out to another. For excitement, there is 
net raiding by night, skiff jousting on the 
black northern water with searchlight and 
rifle. In the end. Ryan what he 
wants (Jan Sterling) and gets what he 
deserves under an icefall. Sadly, the pic- 
ture fails in 85 minutes to transmit a sat- 
isfying image of the “thrilling region 
of thick-ribbed The icecap of the 


loses 


ice.” 


| world, as shown here. is no more awesome 


than a refrigerator head in need of a 


| good defrosting. 





Current & CHOICE 


Beat the Devil. John Huston and Tru- 
man Capote tell a wacky shaggy-dog 
story; with Humphrey Bogart. Jennifer 
Jones, Gina Lollobrigida, Robert Morley, 
Peter Lorre (Time. March 8). 

The Pickwick Papers. The first full- 
length film of Charles Dickens’ monu- 
mental jape; with James Hayter, Donald 
Wolfit, Joyce Grenfell (Time. March 1). 

The Final Test. A British joke about 
cricket, well told; with Robert Morley 
(Time, Feb. 22). 

Rob Roy. Walt Disney’s Highland fling 
through an old Scots story: with Richard 
Todd, Glynis Johns (Time. Feb. 8). 

The Golden Coach. Jean Renoir’s cos- 
tume comedy of Spain's golden age, as 
rich in color as his father’s paintings: with 
Anna Magnani at her best (Time. Feb. 1). 

It Should Happen to You. Judy Holli- 
day in a sharp little Garson Kanin comedy 
about a girl on the make (True. Jan. 25). 

The Conquest of Everest. A heart- 
stirring camera record of the 1953 expedi- 
tion that fought to the top of the world’s 
highest mountain (Time. Dec. 21) 

Genevieve. A merry spin in a 1904 
Darracq; with John Gregson, Dinah Sher- 
idan (Tre, Nov. 30). 
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SIGN...of good times ahead! 


Good times for the motoring public...the big highway- 
building program getting under way. 

And, there are good times ahead for the vast construc- 
tion industry...a bellwether of all industry. That’s why 
we at Chain Belt are frankly happy about the whole 
thing. For, in those miles upon miles of highways, bridges, 
culverts, there’s an important place for Chain Belt’s 
Rex® Pavers, Truck Mixers, Pumpcretes®, Building 
Mixers and Pumps...a place too, for our chain drives on 
the earth-moving equipment that clears the way...our 


belt conveyors and bucket elevators that move the aggre- 
gate, sand and cement for the highway program. 

For the construction industry, like many other basic 
industries, looks to Chain Belt for equipment that helps 
reduce costs, improve efficiency. Chain Belt may be of 
service to you. 

There is a Chain Belt District Sales office or Distributor 
in all principal cities. Call your local Chain Belt Man 
or write Chain Belt Company, 4798 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Industry looks to: CHAI NJ BELT COMPANY 





FOR THE BEST IN: POWER TRANSMISSION CHAINS 
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Durable Bud 


Dancerous Aneet (250 pp.}—Clarence 
Budington Kelland—Harper ($2.75). 


Clarence Budington Kelland, 72, is a 
prominent U.S. author to whom U.S. 
literary and critical magazines pay no at- 
tention whatever. He in the language 
of book reviewers. a ick man,” a con- 
triver of “adroit hokum,” which is hope- 
lessly “fast-moving” and unreclaimably 
“superficial.” The good always wins, the 
boy always gets the girl. and they are mar- 
ried in a nice church ceremony—just 
after getting the deed to a nice piece of 
real estate—while a kindly old homespun 

















Bob Towers 


NoveList KELLAND 
Boy gets girl. 


philosopher stands snapping his galluses 
in the background. 

Mornings Only. Despite critical frowns, 
this vigorous brand of optimism has held 
the afiections of three generations of U.S. 
readers, and netted Author Kelland a 
fortune. Since his first book in 1913, he 
has written 38 others. some of them, such 
as Valley of the Sun (355,000 copies) 
and Sugarfoot (414,000 copies) runaway 
bestsellers. Others have made hit movies, 
e.g., Mr. Deeds Goes to Town. His most 
famous character, Scattergood Baines, has 
been the subject of five movies and a 
durable radio soap opera. 

Before they make their way into hard 
covers, Kelland’s stories are tried and 
tested in the lucrative crucible of the 
slick-paper magazines, notably the Sateve- 
post. A man who seldom has to raise his 
head from the typewriter once he begins a 
story. Kelland can count on a steady out- 
put of 10,000 words a week, working 
mornings only. This is enough to give the 
Post one installment of a serial and to 
give Kelland, at going rates, some $2,000. 
That leaves the rest of the day for golf, 
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conversation and politics (since 1940, Au- 
thor Kelland has been Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman for Arizona). 

Cloudless Skies. Kelland’s stories fall 
into two general classes: 1) action-filled 
mystery dramas with big-city atmosphere, 
2) more leisurely period pieces, as often 
as not in Western settings. But the Kel- 
land hero, whether he wears chaps, gal- 
luses, or a Brooks Brothers suit, is always 
a man of gumption and industry. His 
heroine, similarly, is spunky and as- 
sertive. but she always turns out to be 
loving and feminine once the hero has 
tamed her. 

In Dangerous Angel, Kelland’s No. 39, 
the tamee is one Anneke Villard, a girl 
with a shrewd business sense who hits 
San Francisco in the closing years of the 
Gold Rush era, and swiftly parlays a 
$20,000 inheritance into something near- 
ing a cool million. Unwittingly, she also 
falls in love with a handsome Telegraph 
Hill aristocrat named Juan Parnell, al- 
though she fights against it. They make up 
their lovers’ quarrel just in time to out- 
wit two murderous swindlers who have 
suckered San Francisco financial circles 
in a colossal confidence game. 

At the end of the story, like true Kel- 
land young folk, Anneke (who has lost 
her interest in money) and Juan (who has 
forgiven her for it) decide to start life 
anew together—‘‘a boy and girl, simple, 
delighting each other, happy under cloud- 
less skies.” To keep the clouds away in- 
definitely they have—from Anneke’s min- 
ing operations—a handsome financial 
profit. And so, after magazine rights, 
bookstore orders and reprint contracts, 
does durable Clarence Budington Kelland. 


Victorian Father & Son 


Samuet Butter (242 pp.)—Philip Hen- 
derson—Indiana University ($3.75). 


“A man first quarrels with his father 
about three quarters of a year before he is 
born. It is then he insists on setting up a 
separate establishment.” With this pro- 
vocative generalization, written 80 years 
ago in The Way of All Flesh, Samuel But- 
ler not only supplied the main clue to his 
own character but set hissing the long fuse 
at whose other end stood that grand, por- 
tentous chunk of dynamite, the Victorian 
father. But Butler’s masterpiece was only 
published after his death (1902), and it 
was not until the rebellious ‘20s that his 
Way of All Flesh became the model for 
hundreds of novels by other Pa-baiting 
young authors. 

Today, the trend has turned again, this 
time in favor of the Victorian way. Peo- 
ple are beginning to miss Father. Denizens 
of a shaky world, they wish they could 
hear again the decisive tread of his square- 
toed boots, glimpse once more his stern 
and hairy visage. Gone is the old belief 
that when father and son come to blows, 
all right is on the son’s side. 

Philip Henderson’s new biography of 
Samuel Butler expresses perfectly the new 








trend in paterology. It is also the first 
book on Butler in which the father-son 
relationship is examined coolly, justly and 
with malice toward none. 

Love as Blackmail. Butler was born in 
1835, two years before Queen Victoria 
was crowned. His father, Canon Thomas 
Butler, was himself a bishop’s son—a man 
who took for granted that his own filial 
piety would be duplicated in his children. 
Samuel's mother was also typical of her 
class and times, i.e., everything a mother 
of the rgs5os tries not to be. It was 
mother Butler’s custom to treat little Sam 
to “sofa talks’—long. cozy, heart-to- 
heart, during which he was made to “feel 
guilty for not being sufficiently grateful 
for all his parents had done for him.” It 
was also mother Butler’s habit to extract 
confidences from Sam and then pass them 





NOVELIST BUTLER 
Boy hates man. 


on to her formidable husband. If the 
canon disliked what he heard, and he 
usually did, Sam got a thrashing. He grew 
up with the unshakable convictions that 
r) all male authority is brutal and despic- 
able, and 2) all female love is a form of 
blackmail. 

Sam quickly learned to hold out against 
his mother. He had a good ear for uninten- 
tional humor, and when mother Butler 
urged him to have “his loins girt about 
with the breastplate of purity.” she made 
herself ridiculous in his eyes. But the 
canon was much too tough to be soluble 
in comedy. Young Sam would have liked 
nothing better than to win him over 
and impress him, but he always failed. 
Sam disappointed his father by refusing 
to become a clergyman; the canon in- 
furiated Sam by pestering him merciless- 
ly about his future intentions. As Sam 
had no idea what these should be, his 
numerous suggestions only made the can- 
on more cantankerous. Cotton-farming in 
Liberia, bookselling, homeopathic medi- 
cine, farming, the army, schoolmastering 
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How Good Employee Relations 


help make better aluminum and brass products 


High employee morale can mean more 
efficient production, higher quality in 
output. How to promote 
a better employee attitude 
is the increasing concern 
of business management. 








Boun Atuminum «& Brass Corp., 
maker of pistons, air- 
conditioner and refrigeration parts, 
castings, extrusions, forgings and 
ingots for industry, has found one 
important way to achieve this: it 


bearings, 


Connecticut General 
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invests in Group Insurance with 
Connecticut General. This insurance 
helps to relieve employees’ financial 
worry by providing life, accident 
and health benefits. Result: happier, 
more efficient workers. 


acinomae. 





The “Protecrep Pay ENvetorr,®” 

the result of our flexible 

Group Insurance planning, 

can benefit your company in 

the same way. Through our 

research and experience in the field 

of employee relations, we have de- 

veloped effective methods to help 

employees better understand and 

better appreciate Group Insurance. 

Let us tell you how. Write to 

Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS 
HEALTH 

ACCIDENT 

LIFE 
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"Since be got an Oasis, it’s just been water, women, and song!” 


For more cold drinks per dollar 
choose Iriple-Feature OASIS! 


No Squirt! Oasis always gives a smooth, level drink, regard- 
less of varying water pressures! 

Double Capacity! Plenty of cold drinks! Oasis’ famous Pre- 
Cooler nearly doubles the volume of cooled water served in 
a given time. Saves electricity, too! 

Quiet! The fanless Oasis condensing unit eliminates all fan 
and fan motor noise. There’s less upkeep, too! 


Triple-feacure Oasis water coolers are made in hand or foot- 
operated models, in 3 to 30 gallons-per-hour capacities, Your 
Oasis distributor will gladly show you the right Oasis for 
your needs. Look for his name in the yellow pages of your 
telephone directory. Write us for literature on the complete 
line. Ask him about the famous Oasis Air Drier, too—it stops 
moisture damage! 


Oasis 


WATER COOLERS 








and painting—all passed in review, until 
the canon blew up. “Not one sixpence 
will you receive from me,” he wrote, “till 
you come to your senses.” 

Milk as an Economy. Butler never for- 
gave his father for using the power of 
money to force him into submission. 
Financed by the canon, he emigrated to 
New Zealand, bought a sheep farm. dou- 
bled his father’s capital in a few years 
and returned to England. Unfortunately 
for the canon, it was while sheep-farming 
that Sam stumbled on a new and revolu- 
tionary tome entitled On the Origin of 
Species. Evolution became Sam's creed, 
because he interpreted it to signify “the 
new form of life struggling for survival 
against the strangling grip of the old.” 

“He talks of writing.” the canon once 
wrote scornfully, “but ... he has not 
that in him that will be read. He is too 
bumptious.” If the canon was wildly wrong 
in this, he was no more so than his son, 
who believed that once he became a suc- 
cess his father would love him. When he 
wrote Erewlon, that classic satire on the 
Victorian commingling of money and re- 
ligion, he expected his father and mother 
to shower him with congratulations. He 
was furious when the canon wrote: “We 
should heartily rejoice to find | your suc- 
cess] as ephemeral as I am yet disposed 
| to hope and believe it may be.” 

Butler's London life was organized to 
be as much unlike the canon’s as possible. 
| He and his lawyer-composer friend, Fes- 
ting Jones. kept and shared a Frenchwom- 
| an named Lucie Dumas. and for 20 years 

Butler visited her every Wednesday, Jones 
every Tuesday. There were no “sofa 
talks” with Lucie. Butler went 15 years 

without telling her his name and address. 
| The ludicrous side of Butler's father 
| complex came out in a host of naughty- 
| boy antics and pranks. At venerable sci- 
| entific meetings. he and Jones would sit 

in the front row and ostentatiously un- 
| fold The Sporting Times. Because Bee- 
thoven and Michelangelo ranked as fa- 
thers of music and sculpture, Butler and 
| Jones despised them both. Even on his 
carefree travels abroad, Butler carried the 
detested image of supreme authority, ridi- 
culed it at every opportunity. Asked by a 
bachelor Turk if marriage was a desirable 
thing, Butler firmly said no. He added 
that “a friend in England had asked the 
Archbishop of Canterbury the very same 
question, and the archbishop had replied 
that. . . it was cheaper to buy milk than 
to keep a cow.” Deeply impressed by the 
archbishop’s wisdom, the Turk cried: “Ah! 
Ah! That is a most true word.” 

The canon’s death in 1886 was an un- 
mitigated pleasure to Butler. It brought 
him a handsome income and mysteriously 
relieved him of a chronic swelling in his 
neck and inexplicable “noises” in his head. 
It also gave him a chance to mellow, and 
people who met the notorious scoffer were 
astonished by his gentle manner, his pa- 
tience and industry, his devotion to cats. 
He did not consent to die himself until 
he had arranged, glossed and edited every 
| collectible scrap of his correspondence 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING CO., 407 W. TOWN ST., COLUMBUS 8, OHIO} with the canon. 
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A, D. Bruce, President, Vapor Heating Corporation 


In its constant search for more modern and improved meth- 
ods of doing business, Vapor Heating Corporation has installed 
Copyflex machines in both office and plant. These Copyflex 
copying machines help speed paper work and prevent errors. 


In recent years thousands of industrial and business 
concerns all over the country have found that efficiency in 
production and merchandising cannot be obtained without 
corresponding efficiency in the handling of paper work. 


In any business or plant operation where multiple copies 
of a record are required, Bruning Copyflex will save man- 
hours and eliminate errors. It applies to office procedures 
and plant management the accepted principle of replacing ex- 
pensive—and possibly inefficient —hand labor with a machine. 


(BRUNING ) 





From an article by 


A. D. Bruce 


President 


Vapor Heating Corporation 
Chicago 


One of the best forms of insurance 
for any business is continuous 
research to improve existing 
products and develop new 

devices for present customers as 
well as to provide new and 
expanded markets. 


Research insurance is not a low 
cost business protection but in our 
competitive business economy it is 
a ee that a company 
cannot afford to be without. 
Markets are always changing; every 
day new products and techniques 
come from the laboratory. 
Productive hands and machines 
produce these products; intelligent 
merchandising sells them, Thus are 

roducts created to replace those that 
le lost their markets. 

As methods in industry and tastes 
of people change, so business must 
change. We all know cases where 
companies failed because they were 
unwilling to change or meet the 
challenge soon enough to prevent 
their products from becoming 
obsolete. 

Production research requires well 
balanced teamwork on the part of 
management, sales, and producers, 
as well as research engineers. We 
all realize that creative research 
does not immediately bring forth 
sroducts that can quickly and easily 
be put into production and 
distribution with a satisfactory 
profit. This effort, however, which 
at the moment may seem 
unproductive, often directs the way 
to a new approach, the results of 
which will more than offset the cost 
of a continuous research program. 

One of the best examples of this 
kind of thinking in our Company is 
the steam generator which we 
developed to produce steam for 
heating railway passenger cars 
drawn by diesel locomotives, now 
generally used by railroads all over 
the world. Many discouraging and 
real problems were encountered 
which were answered through 
continuous research. We now find 
that this unit can be used 
advantageously in many different 
industries needing processes in 
steam. 

Research has also taken us into 
& prominent position in electronic 
and thermostatic controls for vital 
aircraft. Our experience is not 
unique; it convinces us that 
industry is keeping abreast of the 
changes in i of living through 
continuous research. 


Copies anything , 
written, printed or drawn 
on ordinary translucent 
paper—in seconds. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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“No matter where you are—after dinner 
there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie”’ 


liitcMols Wakeolac iol Malis! 
Scotch Whisky base 


Velo Miasmeracli(slile Mts <M PA MMR ice Ml Mt laa-3 
recipe of Prince Charles Edward's personal 
liqueur, Drambuie is famous for its unique 
dry flavour and exquisite bouquet 


fter di fr 
* a pram of DRAMBUIE 


Imported by W. A. Taylor & Company, New York, N. Y., Sole Distributors for the U.S.A 
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PACKAGING 
PACKING ~ 


MATERIALS ee 


Vee) 23rd 
\ | AMA 


The American Management Association is 









— “2 . 

eer National proud to present the most important event of 
aN. the year in packaging ond allied fields —the 
i % ; Packa 1 largest, most voried National Pockaging 

Po g. ng Exposition ever held 
—" Exposition You will be able fo examine ond compore 
< " 7 the mochines, equipment and materials for 
x every aspect of packaging and shipping of con- 
er and industriol products — presented by 
almost 400 leading exhibitors. Both levels as 
< well as the stage of the great convention hall 
a will be filled with new ideas and new products 


This is an exposition lor executives seeking 
ways to improve efficiency, to reduce costs and 
to increase soles 

Address American Management Association 


330 West 42nd Street, York 36, N.Y for 





complete information about the Exposition and 


the concurrent National Packaging Conference 


April 5-8 . Atlantic City 


eee 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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ucHeT (348 pp.J— 
-New Directions 





Anybody but Gustave Flaubert would 
have been satisfied to go down in history 
as the author of Madame Bovary, one of 
the most searching and compassionate 
stories of a woman ever written. But 
Flaubert was also gifted with an acute 
sense of the fatuous, had long thought his 
mission was to write an encyclopedic lam- 
poon of human stupidity, At 51, he set 
out to write Bouvard and Pécuchet, the 
story of a couple of Paris copying clerks, 
simpletons both, who want to improve 
their minds. In preparation, he settled 
down to read everything he could find 





Bettrnann Archive 
NOVELIST FLAUBERT 


Eight years with the wrong idea. 


that passed as authoritative knowledge in 
the arts and sciences. 

Flaubert’s best friends tried to dissuade 
him. Russian Novelist Ivan Turgenev re- 
minded him that Voltaire had dashed off 
Candide, the finest satire in French letters, 
in just three days; he warned Flaubert to 
work fast or not at all. But Flaubert plod- 
ded along at his own schedule, poring 
through some 1,500 volumes as research. 
After eight years, not quite finished with 
his story but with the end clearly indi- 
Flaubert died. Now, for the first 
time, the English-reading public can judge 
for itself whether Flaubert or Turgenev 
was right. 

"It's Gold! It's Gold!" Flaubert’s 
simpletons are a Mutt & Jeff pair. Fran- 
¢ois Denys Bartholomée Bouvard is fat 
and gay, Juste Romain Cyrille Pécuchet 
thin and dour. When they come into some 
Normandy and 


cated 


money, they move to 


become gentlemen-farmers loreseeing 


mountains of fruit, torrents of flowers 
avalanches of vegetables.” Pan and brush 


in hand, Pécuchet tramps the roads for 
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You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


New twist on 
old idea 
makes G-E 
fluorescent lamps 
last longer 


NE of the most important 
() materials in a fluorescent lamp 
is the little bit of chemical at each 
end of the tube. The current flows 


through it, electrons flow out, and 
the lamp starts to glow. 


The old idea was to hold the 
chemical on a double-twisted wire 
coil. General Electric’s new idea 
was to go that one better: give the 
wire a (riple twist. This not only 
holds more chemical, it also holds 
it longer. 

The result of course is longer lamp 
life and more light for your money. 

General Electric’s triple coil is 
used in G-E slimline and other G-I 
instant-start lamps. Just one more 
example of why... 


You can expect 
the best value from 
General Electric 


fluorescent lamps 
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a Bacardi Daiquiri 


If you haven't already discovered Bacardi, try it for 
sure tonight. You'll be delighted with the difference. 
Bacardi doesn’t taste like whiskey. It doesn’t taste 
like gin. It has a delicate, dry, refreshing quality all 
its own. So light, in fact, that many people tell us 





Bacardi leaves no unpleasant after-taste! 

No claim is made or implied that a drink should be 
substituted for food or that Bacardi will help you re- 
duce. But Bacardi contains less calories than you think, 

Try a delicious Bacardi Daiquiri—only 83 calories! 





1. Put % teaspoon sugar in shaker. 


DI 2. Add juice of % lime or lemon. 
38. Pour in 1 oz. Bacardi Silver Label. 
The‘ettslael Daledkl wes madaowith . Shake well with cracked ice and 


Bacardi, the best still are—only 83 calories. serve. 
© BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., + 595 MADISON AVENUE, N.Y. + RUM... 86 PROOF 


~ 














Your business insurance program courts 
disaster when it fails to reflect changing 


economic conditions. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 

63 WALL STREET » NEW YORK 5 
Detroit « Cleveland - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh « Buffalo 
Montreal + Toronto + Havana + London 


Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles + 
Seattle - Wilmington + Vancouver Winniper * 





this is no time to be without // "Me 
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| fertilizer. When others contemptuously 





hold their noses, Bouvard cries, “But it’s 
gold! It’s gold!” Too much “gold” burns 
out the strawberry patch. 

Undaunted, Bouvard and Pécuchet go 
on to more ambitious studies—chemistry, 
physiology, geology, archeology, history, 
politics, literature, esthetics, philosophy, 
religion. The cultural scenery of the times 
flashes by as they careen along the road 
to knowledge. They are a little ashamed 
on discovering that “their own organism 
contained phosphorous like matches, al- 
bumen like the whites of eggs, hydrogen 
like gas lamps,” but delighted to learn 
that “the tongue is the seat of taste, and 
the feeling of hunger resides in the stom- 
ach.” Not complete imbeciles, they be- 
come suspicious of historians on reading 
that the Loire during the French Revolu- 
tion was “red with blood from Saumur to 
Nantes, a length of 45 miles.” But Dumas’ 
romantic novels enchant them with the 
news of life they find there, i.e., that 
“love observes the proprieties, fanaticism 
is lighthearted, massacres excite a smile.” 
Flaubert’s unwritten but clearly fore- 
shadowed ending: frustrated and impov- 
erished, the simpletons go back to work 
as copying clerks. 

How to Crush a Farce. In English, as 
in French, Flaubert’s catalogue of follies 
is well short of hilarious. He believed 
that if he made his story “concise and 
light, it would be a fantasy—more or less 
witty, but without weight or plausibility.” 
But his text tends to prove that in writing 
Bouvard, Flaubert spent eight years with 
the wrong idea. 

In many places the hand of the master 
is apparent and some passages are amus- 
ing, but like poor old Bouvard and Pécu- 
chet, who ruined their strawberries with 
too much dung. Flaubert has crushed his 


| farce with too many fatuities. 





The Trouble of One House 


THe Coawes (369 pp.)—William Gib- 
son—Knopf ($3.95). 


The publishers of The Cobweb- have 
sent it into the world with a stout ad- 
vertising and promotion budget and the 
advance assurance to bookdealers that it 
is “an absorbing, down-to-earth novel 
about real people responding to the real 
stuff of everyday human experience.” The 
book may sell well, at that. A first novel 
by Massachusetts’ William Gibson, it 
sticks to the oldest rule in soap opera: it 
gets its characters in trouble and keeps 
them there. 

A good deal of the trouble in The Cob- 
web is ready-made, since the setting is a 
Midwest psychiatric sanitarium called the 
Castle House Clinic for Nervous Dis- 
orders. But Head Psychoanalyst Stewart 
McIver. his wife and his staff spin some 
extra strands of personal disaster that 
make the patients seem sane and well 
adjusted. 

Stewart McIver is fortyish and lean, 
with grey, close-cropped hair, “a lincoln- 
esque man.” and he has a throbbing de- 
votion to his job. In jostling harness with 
a handsome lush named Devereaux, who 
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1 PLANE BEGINS AUTOMATIC 


APPROACH ON BEAM THROUGH FOG 





$$ 


3 PILOTS REPORT WHAT THEY 
SEE TO GROUND STATIONS 





Flying Lab 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


mw IF YOU'VE BEEN a passenger in a plane 

stacked” above a fogged-in airport—or 
if you've been the pilot at the controls— 
you were certainly interested in head- 
lines like the above appearing in news- 
papers a few months ago. 


= Behind those headlines is the dramatic 
story of men flying when “even the birds 
are walking,” making landing approaches 
over and over again, to make your future 
landings safer in bad weather. 





2 WEATHER INSTRUMENTS AND 
CAMERAS RECORD VISIBILITY 











4 GROUND STATION INSTRUMENTS 
MEASURE WEATHER DURING APPROACH 


makes 500 Landing 
Approaches in “Pea Soup” 


ws Working with the Air Navigation 
Development Board and the U 
Weather Bureau, Sperry flight research 

ersonnel have complet 500 bad 
weather landing approaches in a flying 
laboratory equipped with specialized 
instruments. In flight, both manual and 
automatic recordings are made of con- 
ditions encountered during the final 500 
feet of descent. 


# On the ground, trained observe 

report what they see, and monitor auto- 
matic instruments which measure ceiling 
and visibility conditions existing in the 
runway approach zone. Synchronized 





and analyzed. these records reveal the 
accuracy of the instruments and establish 
a wealth of information so pilots will 
know what weather to expect along the 
line of descent. 

= Because of its many years of experi- 
ence in low ceiling approaches, Sperry 
was selected by the government to make 
the weather measurement study. This 
project is typical of the cting flight 
research which is continuous at rrv- 
flight research not only to perfect Sperry 
instruments and controls, but to advance 
the operational efficiency of both com- 
mercial and military aircraft. 


SPEAR one cue 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY ON © GREAT NECK. N.Y 






® for noiseless operation 


®@ for ease of 
operation 


® for speed 


® for modern 
design 


® for electrical 
engineering 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4 


SOLD AND SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


FACIT INC. Dept.T 


ANY ONE OF THESE 


HI-FIDELITY 
RECORDINGS 


{50-15000 Cycles} 


BEETHOVEN 


“Egmont” and 
“Coriolanus” Overtures 


“Brandenburg” 
&BIZET OR BACH Concerto No. 3 
“Carmen” Suite 

7ES! Yours FREE—any one of these magnificent re- 

cordings superbly performed by the celebrated Brit- 
ish conductor Walter Goehr and the Netherlands 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Take any one free—OR you 
may have ALL THREE records for ONLY $1! 

We make this amazing offer to introduce you to 
our superb High Fidelity recordings. We will also 
send you our FREE brochure telling how you can 
get other brilliant recordings of the world's greatest 
music—for less than ONE THIRD the usual retail 
price! 

There are no “strings” attached to this generous 
offer. But it may have to be withdrawn so So 
rush coupon right n« o Musical Masterpiece So- 
. Dept. 503, 250 W th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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& The Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc. 

B Dept. 503, 250 W. 57th St. 

B New York 19, N.Y. 

© Please send L. P. records checked: 

H BEETHOVEN BIZET BACH 

7 

@ NOTE: If you check ONE ord, it ia FREE — 

a *imply enclose 25¢ to help cover ‘cost of ! 
ucking. shipping. If you check ALL THRE 

© close $1. (WE pay postag 

J Also send FR KI brochure describing your other 

8 fine recordings o obligation 
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§ Address 
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Feature for Feature — 
is the LOWEST PRICED 10-key 
adding machine you can buy! 
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MASTERPIECE 
j —de— 


This 
internationally 
/ famous British 
raincoat will 
prove to be your 
inseparable 
‘companion 
through coming 
/ weeks of wind 
jandrain. The , 


y fabric is § 
lustrous combed 

Y Egyptian cotton 

‘ poplin. The 
tailoring is 

, impeccable. 


Single and double 
Y breasted models in 
Y, Egyptian poplins, gab 
/ardines and superb 
/ wools, from $25, at 
f finer shops everywhere 
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You can count on an Odhner. 





By the makers 
of famous FACIT 
10-key touch calculator. 


is the official director of the sanitarium, 
McIver runs Castle House on a progres- 
sive principle, i.e., that patients must 
have responsibility if they are to show 
any. He finds it harder to apply this prin- 
ciple in his private life. At 39, his wife 
Karen is as fresh, and as false, as counter- 
feit money. A blonde china-doll type, she 
nurses a badly nicked ego because McIver 
has been sleeping in a separate room for 
eight months. His two children are bright 
as toothpaste ads, but busy Dr. McIver 
barely knows them. 

The apple of McIver's parental eye is 
Stevie Holt, a melancholy young painter 
patient with one suicide attempt behind 
him. The curing of Stevie is also a pet 
project of a thirtyish war widow on Mc- 
Iver’s staff who sees eye to eye with him 
on therapeutic methods. Together with 
the “patients’ governing committee.” Mc- 
Iver and the widow concoct a plan for 
Stevie to design new draperies for the 
sanitarium living room. Unknown to Mc- 
Iver, both Karen and the sanitarium’s old 
biddy of a business manager have ordered 
Separate sets of draperies on their own. 

By the time the battle of the draperies 
is fought to a climax, Castle House is 
rocked to its foundations, McIver climbs 
into bed with the widow, Karen does some 
lipstick-smudging with Devereaux, and 
Stevie nearly commits suicide all over 
again. At novel’s end. McIver is in full 
command of Castle House—but not much 
else. 

Though it sometimes slows to a lecture- 
room pace, The Cobweb shows a nice ear 
for the spoken word and a good eye for 
the physical props of upper-middle-class 
life. Even its mixed-up characters might 
be fun to be with, if each did not so per- 
sistently regard his own navel as the hub 
of the universe. 








Recent & REaDaBie 
Moscow, by Theodor Plievier. A stun- 
ning documentary novel about the Ger- 
| man drive on Moscow and the confusion 
and dismay of the Russian defenders 
through the long summer of 1941 (Time, 
March 8). 

The Night of the Hunter, by Davis 
Grubb. A beautifully written chiller about 
an Ohio River town and a Bible-spouting 
homicidal maniac (Time. March 1). 

The Bright Sands, by Robert Lewis 
Taylor. A good-humored novel about Cape 
Cod and Cape codgers (Time, Feb. 22), 

The Lady for Ransom, by Alfred Dug- 
gan. The twilight of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. caught in a fine historical novel 
(Time, Feb. 8). 

The Man Who Never Was, by Ewen 
Montagu. How British intelligence de- 
ceived the Germans about the invasion of 
Sicily by furnishing them a corpse whose 
| pockets were stuffed with false war plans 
(Time, Feb. 1). 

The Conquest of Everest, by Sir John 
Hunt. An engrossing account of the great 
climb by the commander of the expedi- 
tion (Time, Jan. 25). 

The Greek Passion, by Nikos Kazant- 
akis. Temptation, betrayal and death of 
| a Passion-play Christus (Tre, Jan. 11). 
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“Couldn't help overhearing you, old man. For the extra quality % 





you want ina drink, don't just ask for bourbon... ask for 


Bourbon de Luxe!” 


Bourbonsfuye 


KENTUCKY WHISKEY 


The Bourbon de Luxe Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Today-there are more There are more 
= 
and more educated people and more executives 
Annual number of college graduates Managem » have 
is u re than 130% since 1940, 


ent men, as a clas. 
‘Pp moi % almost doubled since 1940, 





There are more and more = -and there are more 
upper-income families and more TIME readers 


Number of families with $10,000-and-over Since 1940, circulation is up 127% 
incomes—is 7 times as great as in 1940, to more than 1,800,000 families. 


fv he circulation of TIME rides like a ship on the crest 
of agreat advancing wave of American education, prog- 
ress and prosperity. As the vital elements of Ameri- 
can life grow, so grows the circulation of TIME. 
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PRE-TESTED BUSINESS PAPERS 


Ask your printer or paper merchant 
to show you samples of the complete 
Nekoosa watermarked line. In your 
choice of a wide variety of colors, 
weights and finishes. 


—NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 
PORT EDWARDS, WIS. 





MISCELLANY 


Family Policy. In San Francisco, Mrs. 
Elena Santana explained why she threw 
$5,000 in cash off the Golden Gate 
Bridge: ““My husband throws his money 
away gambling ... I can throw mine 
away too.” 





Bread & Butter Note. Near Walla 
Walla, Wash., two prisoners escaped from 
the county jail’s paddy wagon, left a note 
for Jail Superintendent James Hammond 
“Dear Jim, Sorry to eat and run, but we 
have to catch a train.” 


R.H.I.P. In Toledo, suspended for leav- 
ing the scene of an accident, Police In- 
spector Charles W. Roth explained that 
he had driven off because he would have 
felt “like a jackass” waiting for an ordi- 
nary patrolman to investigate. 


Yes or No? In Sydney, Australia, ar- 
rested for punching Maureen Thomsett, 
Ronald MclIvor, 24, angrily explained that 
he had courted Maureen for three years, 
had tried without success to get a definite 
inswer to his offer of marriage. 


The Quest. In Atlantic City, N.J., 
Harry Biglin, after serving six months in 
prison for car theft, 1) stole a 1949 Lin- 
coln and then abandoned it for a newer 
model, 2) drove to Mount Holly and stole 
a 1953 Cadillac, 3) drove the Cadillac ten 
miles to Falls Township, Pa., where he 
abandoned it for a 1954 Mercury, 4) after 
his arrest, told officials: “A new automo- 
bile always fascinated me.” 


Correction. In Toledo, the personal 
column of the Blade carried an announce- 
ment: “Mrs. Clifford T. Loveday of 1319 
Jackson Street did not have [a] baby.” 


Perfect Crime. In Atlantic City, N.J., 
on trial for stabbing Charles Gorham, 
Willie May Baker revealed that she had 
since married her victim, went free after 
paying a $1oo fine. 


Busy Week. In Summit, Ky., Harold 
Murphy decided he needed a rest after a 
week in which 1) he lost his job, 2) his 
house burned down, 3) his car stalled at a 
railroad crossing and was smashed by a 
train, 4) his seven children were put to 
bed with chicken pox. 


Home Defense. In Napa, Calif., when 
city officials met to consider James Chad- 
wick’s request to be allowed to keep too 
racing pigeons in a residential zone, Coun- 
cilman Joseph Greco declared: “Pigeons 
proved valuable during the last war 
It wouldn’t be smart to hold down such 
a constructive effort.” 


Piecework. In Eagle Pass, Texas, the 
News Guide carried a classified ad 
“WANTED AT ONCE—Am desperate ac- 
count of continued livestock thefts. Need 
watchman that can shoot. Will pay by 
hour or by head. C. S. Lee.” 
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... may I suggest you enjoy 





“ the finest whiskey 


that money can buy 


wn0e,1579 


it’s always a pleasure 










to drink fo serve 'WHARPER THE BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCRY 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 


© URC DUSTILLING COMPRT 


BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER SUPERVISION V.5. GOVERNMENT 100 PROOF i W HARPER DISTILLING LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


¥ : 
¥ aie < 
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vag “Right! Camels 
have been my 
steady smoke 

since 1936! Their fine, 
full flavor and friendly 
mildness have always 
agreed with me... 
that's why I'm staying 
with Camels !" 


Dib foe 





Versatile director-star 
of m es and television 
== 
= 
a 
<a> 
ox 





STARTING THEIR I9QT4 YEAR 
OF FRIENDSHIP 






feMildius- te Hun 


Oaese with more people than any other cigarette ! 





@ There's the most reassuring reason in the world 







why you should smoke Camels. That is 
ie Make your own 


30-Day Camel 
Test... see 


Camel's mildness and flavor agree with more 
people than any other cigarette! Year after year, 
the pure pleasure in Camels’ costly tobaccos wins what you've 
more and more friends — giving Camels a bigger been missing! 
lead over the 2nd-place brand than ever before 
in history! You try Camels for 30 days — 


see how friendly Camels agree with you! 


